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THE  MAKING  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 


Lincoln  Raising  the  Flag — 1861 

On  Washington's  birthday,  1861,  while  on  his  way  to  his  first 
inauguration,  Lincoln  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  hall  in 
Philadelphia  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted. 
In  a  speech  that  day  Lincoln  said  that  the  Dechiration  gave  lihertj' 
not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world 
that  in  due  time  all  men  should  have  an  equal  chance. 
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PREFACE 

In  "Our  Beginnings  in  Europe  and  America,"  a  European, 
background  book  for  the  sixth  grade  in  harmony  with  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  upon  the  Study  of  History 
in  the  Elementary  Schools  and  with  the  newer  courses  of  study 
in  our  best  pubUc  schools,  the  author  briefly  showed  how  the 
elements  of  our  civilization  grew  from  simple  beginnings  in  the 
Old  World  and  how  in  the  fullness  of  time  they  were  planted 
in  America.  In  the  present  book  for  Grammar  Schools  and 
Junior  High  Schools,  after  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  story  of 
discovery  and  early  settlement  in  America,  he  continues  to 
trace  the  development  of  civilization  in  our  own  country  and 
to  relate  and  explain  the  more  important  facts,  movements, 
and  pro])lems  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  ]>elieved  that  this  book,  Hke  the  earlier  one,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  and  that  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  more  recent  courses  of  study. 

In  attempting  to  write  a  new  school  history  of  the  Ignited 
States  the  author  has  been  guided  by  certain  convictions  which 
are  the  outgrowth  of  an  experience  of  many  years  in  the  class 
room.  The  first  and  most  fundamental  of  these  convictions 
is  that  textbook  writer  and  teacher  alike  must  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  stage  of  mental  development  of  the  pupils 
when  they  select  and  prepare  the  material  of  instruction.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  almost  any  topic  in  our  history  can  be 
understood  by  children  of  Junior  High  School  age  if  it  is 
described  concretely  in  clear  and  simple  language.  Such 
language  the  author  has  tried  to  use  in  this  book.  In  the  choice 
of  material  many  imimportant  facts  and  names,  often  found 
in  textbooks,  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  men  and  the  events  that  have 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  making  of  our  country.  These  men 
and  events  have  been  presented  in  logical  groups  rather  than 
in  chronological  order,  because  the  fundamental  ideas  of  growth 
and  progress  can  be  more  clearly  brought  home  to  the  pupils 
by  this  method  of  treatment.  In  the  belief  that  history  deals 
with  past  life  in  all  of  its  phases  the  industrial,  social,  political, 
and  intellectual  sides  of  that  life  have  each  received  due  atten- 
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tion.  It  has  also  been  remembered  that  all  sections  of  the  land, 
the  older  East  and  the  newest  West,  the  wheat  fields  of  the 
North  and  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  the  populous  cities 
and  the  sparsely  settled  plains,  are  parts  of  our  country  and 
that  the  story  of  the  development  of  each  of  them  is  a  part  of 
our  history.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  treat  adequately 
the  last  fifty  years  of  American  life,  the  most  important  period 
in  our  history  and  yet  the  one  most  neglected  in  school  work. 
The  important  part  which  the  physical  features  of  each  section 
have  played  in  determining  the  nature  of  its  growth  has  not 
been  overlooked.  The  winning  of  a  vast,  untamed  continent 
for  civilization,  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  dramatic  movement  in  our  past,  and  the  growth  and 
meaning  of  democracy,  the  most  momentous  question  affecting 
the  present  and  the  future  of  our  country,  arc  the  main  themes 
of  this  book. 

The  purpose  of  every  textbook  is  to  help  the  pupils  who 
study  it  to  learn  and  to  love  the  subject  which  it  treats.  The 
success  of  any  textbook  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  who  use  it.  May  the  author  of  this 
book  venture  a  few  suggestions  to  the  teachers  who  may  teach 
it?  First  of  all  it  is  not  a  book  to  be  memorized  by  the  pupils. 
No  textbook  in  history  should  be  that.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
read,  supplemented,  thought  about,  and  remembered.  In 
teaching  pupils  to  study  any  book  the  first  step  is  to  make  sure 
that  they  read  it  in  the  sense  of  getting  the  author^s  thought 
from  the  printed  page.  The  teacher  can  help  at  this  point  by 
anticipating  and  clearing  up  possible  difficulties  when  assigning 
the  lessons.  The  author  has  tried  to  help  by  a  special  effort 
to  explain  the  more  difficult  topics  in  clear  and  simple  language. 
The  teacher  ought  to  supplement  any  textbook  in  history  by 
ample  illustration  and  explanation  drawn  from  her  own  reading 
and  experience.  The  pupils  ought  to  be  given  opportunities 
to  supplement  it  by  topical  readings  in  other  books.  Teacheis 
and  pupils  working  together  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  of  thinking  i 
about  the  subject  matter  of  the  textbook.  There  is  room  here 
for  much  analysis,  discrimination,  comparison,  judgment,  and 
decision.  When  as  a  result  of  such  study  the  class  has  decided 
that  certain  facts  are  important  those  facts  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered.    Finally,  every  member  of  the  class  ought  to  be  given 
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every  possible  opportunity  to  talk  and  to  write  about  what 
he  has  studied.  All  these  steps  ought  to  be  taken  ^because  the 
purpose  of  teaching  history  in  school  is  not  merely  to  instruct 
boy«  and  girls  about  the  past  but  to  lead  them  to  think,  to 
feel,  and  to  act  in  the  present,  and  to  help  them  to  become 
better  citizens  and  finer  men  and  women  in  the  future. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  in  this  book  to  provide  teachers 
and  pupils  with  the  aids  they  need  in  order  to  study  the  history 
of  our  country  according  to  the  plan  outlined  in  the  last  para- 
graph. References,  lists  of  topical  readings,  classified  illus- 
trative literature,  and  questions  and  suggestions  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  References,  which  are  pri- 
marily for  the  teacher,  contain  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best 
books  upon  the  subject  treated  in  that  chapter.  The  Topical 
Readings  are  short,  specific  references  to  standard  books  that 
amplify  or  illustrate  certain  topics  in  the  chapter  in  question. 
These  readings  vary  greatly  in  length  and  in  difficulty,  a  fact 
that  the  wise  teacher  will  take  into  account  in  assigning  them 
to  individual  pupils.  It  is  not  expected  that  eveiy  school  will 
possess  all  the  books  named  in  these  references  and  readings. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  school  that  has  a  quarter  of  them. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  Topical  Readings  will  suggest  to  teachers 
the  possibihty  of  making  and  using  similar  lists  from  any 
material  that  mav  be  available  in  their  schools.  The  lUus- 
trative  Literature  lists  will  introduce  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
to  a  host  of  poets,  novelists,  and  biographers,  many  of  whom 
are  the  best  interpreters  of  the  life  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  time 
about  which  they  write.  The  Questions  and  Suggestions  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  stimulate  thought  or  encourage  a  little 
historical  investigation  by  the  pupils. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  many  friends  for  encouragement 
and  for  helpful  suggestions  during  the  preparation  of  this  book. 
He  desires  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  his  special  obligation 
to  Dr.  W.  D.  I^wis,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  Dr.  J.  L.  Barnard  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for 
their  thoughtful  criticism  of  his  work. 

Smith  Burnham 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 

August  1,  1920. 
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European  BEOiNNrtoa  iv  Amebica 

Our    History. — Three    hiindred    yjars-  ago    Englishmen 
planted  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World  upon  the  eastern  border 


colonk]  dijv,    la  tl 
rf  tb»  cslooiil  tjs*  of  ucfaitectuic. 

le  United  States.     Ever  since  that  time  hardy  frontiers-  Row  w« 

have  been  pushing  steadily  westward  across  the  continent.  K>^* 

?  pioneers  first  occupied  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  then  made 

way  throi^h  the  gaps  of  the  Alleghanies  and  overran 

■oad  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  !at«r  followed  the  long 

across  the  plains  and  mountains  until  they  reached  the 

of  the  Pacific.     Through  all  these  years  the  American 

—the  sons  of  the  early  colonists  constantly  reinforced 

comers  from  Europe — have  been  busily  at  work  devel- 
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opinn  th«  rich  resources  of  their  cquntry,  clearing  away  its 
forciitn,  cultivating  its  fields,  opeiung-  ita  mines,  and  building 
itfl  mills  and  railroadn.  At  ike  same  time  they  have  been 
founding  ni!w  homes,  cstabtii^hig  schools,  and  developing  the 
govfiriiriH^nt  uiidiT  wKi'e^  we  now  live.  The  marvelous  story 
of  how  all  tlic'M!  things  were  done  is  the  history  of  the  United 
tiUiU-M. 

'l"ho  f  njH^'i  Ktates  is  our  country.  It  matters  not  whether 
wo  livo  in'tlio  crowded  cities  of  the  East  or  upon  the  vast 
OwMuotty  piniiai  <jf'  KauHiiN  or  Oklahoma,  among  the  cotton  fields  of 
.  i[ie*t^mth  <ir  u|Min  the  wheat  lands  of  the  Dakotas,  in  Chicago 
'by  l,iik('  Michittim  or  in  San  Francisco  by  the  western  sea, 
fivi-rywiicrr  it  is  our  country.  It  is  our  country,  too,  no  matter 
who  wo  arc.  We  insiy  tnico  our  descent  from  the  earliest 
I'oloniHtK  or  we  nmy  lie  the  chiliircn  of  immigrants  who  arrived 
only  y»'s(iT(liiy.  liu(  if  we  all  love  and  serve  the  America  in 
which  we  live,  wc  nil  may  [ii-innlly  s-iy,  "This  is  our  country." 
We  are  goitin  lo  -study  thit'  lK>ok  in  order  to  learn  how  this 
(Hiunlry  of  ours  (jiew  from  tlie  simplest  beginnings  to  be  the 
grt'iit  .ieniiieralic  nation  it  is  liMlay. 

The  European  Background  of  Our  History. — We  cannot 
fully  undei-stand  and  appreciate  our  own 
history  without  knowing  something  of 
vvliiti  (uir  jHvple  have  inherited  from  the 
Old  World.  The  ancient  Hebrews  gave 
us  our  rv'ligion  and  many  of  our  moral 
stamlanls:  the  (ireeks  taught  us  to  love 
(he  Wautiful  in  art  and  hterature:  the 
Koinans  originated  many  of  our  ideas 
alvut  law  and  government.  All  these 
ixvplcs  liveil  ,■»  lou):  time  Wore  the  dis- 
,  iwery  of  AuHTica. 

In  the  *'arli<»st  cvmuries  of  the  Chri»- 

tian  ent  all  the  t.vuntr>-  bordenng  on  the 

wail  ^»v(.Tn«xl  Irvra  Ri.^nt\  and  so  this  regwQ 

•  Komau  lijipisv.    NoazU'  all  the  ci^iliied  peofite 

V.\>\i  ■.;-.  :■-.:<  (•Kii-lr*-,     By  ei\-ih»ed   pK>ple  we 

>m-i*:'.  ;>v;vi'  «h»>  haw  wrttter,  law^  arivl  ,t  gv«viemn>eirt  tint 

rtttV>rv>-*  v-i^vUi-f-vV  to  thi'W!' laws;  whi.>  etihi^^;e  ibf  soal:   vfao 

s,-arr\-  i,<c;  iwmit^tw :  wbi>  havv  |n^^  houaee  »ad  raa^  ud  *i>mt- 
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who  have  schools  and  booka  and  pictures  and  music — in  a  word, 
we  mean  people  who  live  much  as  we  do  now. 

Beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  people 
were  l^rbarians;  that  is,  they  had  not  yet  learned  to 
work  steadily,  they 
wandered  about  in 
tribes  with  very 
little  government, 
they  loved  war  and 
plunder,  and  they 
had  no  comfortable 
houaes,  no  schools, 
and  no  written  lan- 
guage. The  bar- 
barians who  hved 
north  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  were  of 
the  Teutonic  race.  ^  Romui  d 

Though    fierce    and       n  w«a  in  sach  ihips  as  this  that  tlie  Romuu  reiched 

warlike,  the  Tcu- •"  "^^  •"""•"'"""**'"""•'"  ^"■ 
tons  possessed  many  virtues  which  the  oklor  Romans  had  lost. 
They  were  valiant  and  liberty  loving,  and  many  of  our  social 
ideas,  with  some  of  our  forms  of  government,  originated  with 
them.  The  Teutonic  tribes  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  of 
the  Romans  and  attempted  to  win  it  for  themselves.  For  a 
time  the  Romans  kept  them  out,  but  at  last  they  could  do  bo 
no  longer,  and  the  Teutons  overran  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  Europe,  Here  they  settled,  and,  mingling  with  the 
surviving  Romans,  became  the  ancestors  of  the  European 
peoples  of  to-day.  This  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  happened 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Teutonic  tribes  hved  in  their  new  homes  in  their  simple, 
barbarian  manner,  and  much  of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world  disappeared.  The  period  during  which  this  state  of  The  D«ri 
aCfaira  lasted  is  sometimes  called  the  Dark  Age  because  the  ^* 
people  were  so  ignorant.  But  not  all  the  civilized  Romans 
had  disappeared.  Some  of  them  were  left,  and  little  by  little 
th^  taught  their  Teutonic  conquerors  to  put  away  their  old 
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habits  and  thoughts,  and  to  adopt  the  ci\'iliEed  ways  of  li\'uig 
of  the  Romans.  During  this  time  the  Teutonic  peoples  became 
Christian. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  new  peoples  so  far  outgrew  their 
old  barbarian  manners  a^d  customs  and  learned  so  much  about 
Th«B«w  the  civilized  ways  of  the  Romans,  that  they  came  to  love  these 
P"**P'*"  waj-s  and  to  have  an  intense  desire  to  imitate  them  and  even 
to  improve  them.  This  new  longing  led  them  to  do  many 
important  things.  During  the  long  period  we  have  been  talking 
about  they  had  been  slowly  forming  new  nations — the  France. 


Spain.  Italy,  and  England  oi  to-<lay.  Now  thoy  Ix-gnn  to  make 
their  governments  ver>"  much  stronger,  to  establish  schoob, 
to  write  books,  to  paint  pictures,  to  make  inventions  like 
gunpowder  and  printing,  to  trade  with  other  countries,  and 
to  look  about  them  for  new  things  and  strange  adventures 
These  desires  to  increase  their  commerce  and  to  see  the  world 
led  directly  to  the  discoverj-  of  .\merica. 

Tn  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centiu-ies  great  military'  expe- 
ditions called  crusades  were  undertaken  by  the  people  of 
western  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  crusades  brought 
the  warUke  men  of  western  Europe  in  contact  with  the  more 
highly  ci\Tlized  Greeks  and  .\rabs  of  the  Ejist.  Tlie  crusaders 
saw  many  new  things  which  they  wanted.  arKl  gradually  a 
rich  commerce  grew  up  between  Europe  anrf  Asia.     Ships 
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laden  with  tbe  woods  and  metals  of  Europe  sailed  from  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  other  Italian  cities,  to  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
the  Black  Sea  region,  where  their  cargoes  were  exchanged  for 
the  cottons,  ailks,  and  spices  of  the  Far  East.  Adventurous 
European  travelers,  of  whom  the  most  noteworthy  was  Marco 
Polo,  visited  eastern  Asia,  or  Cathay,  as  they  called  it,  and 
brought  back  fabulous  stories  of  iia  wealth  and  even  hearsay 
knowledge  of  rich  islands  lying  in  the  ocean  beyond  Cathay. 


Tnde  Rantei  from  Europa  to  the  But 


Some   time   before   the   discovery   of   America   this   rich 
eastern  trade  suffered  a  great  reverse.    The  Turks,  a  wandering 
race  of  barbarians  who  were  movii^  westward,  overran  Asia  The  Tin 
Minor   and,   in    1453,  captured   Constantinople,    which    thus  block  tt 
became  the  capital  of  their  empire.    This  cut  off  the  trade  of  ^^  g,^  g 
the  Black  Sea  region,  and  as  the  Turks  extended  their  conquests 
toward  the  south,  the  other  European  trade  routes  to  tbe  East 
were  in  grave  danger.    All  this  w.is  a  fearful  blow  to  the  people 
of  aouthem  Europe  who  had  grown  rich  by  trading  with  Asia. 
Their  geographers  and  sailors  began  to  plan  how  they  could 
find  a  new  and  safer  way  of  going  to  Cathay  or  the  Indies. 

The  Portuguese  began  the  search,     A  member  of  their 
royal  family,  who  was  called  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 
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because  of  the  deep  interest  that  be  took  in  this  work,  sent  out 

expedition  aft«r  expedition  to  explore  southward  along  the 
r  western  coast  of  Africa.  He  hoped  to  find  the  Bouthem  end  of 
■  that  continent,  and  thence  t«  sail  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  Indies.  At  last,  thou^ 
not  in  Prince  Henry's  timc^ 
the  Portuguese  succeeded. 
Year  after  year  they  slowly 
traced  the  western  coast  <rf 
the  Dark  Continent  of  Africa 
to  its  southern  extremity; 
and  in  1497  Va8co  da  Ganta, 
one  of  their  sailors,  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  city  <rf 
Calicut  in  Hindustan.  The 
Portuguese  quickly  followed 
up  the  advantage  they  had 
thus  gained,  established  trad* 
ing  posts  in  the  Far  East,  and 
in  a  few  years,  built  up  a  ridl 
conimcrce  with  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Meantime,  Christopher 
Columbus,  an  Italian  sailor 
who  had  married  and  settlsd 
down  in  Portugal,  became 
possessed  with  the  idea  that 

the   earth   is   round,  and  that,  by  steering  boldly  westward 

across  the  Atlantic,  he  could  reach  the  Indies.     This  idea  did 

not   originate  with 

Columbus,  by  any 

means.   For  at  least 

two  thousand  years 

a  few  of  the  wisest 

men    had  believed 

and  taught  it,  but  it 

hadnevcrbcencom-  ,_      „^.      .._^. ..         __ 

,  ,  Where  Cohuubai  iboaslii  u  ma  fsiag 

monly  accepted.    It 
is  the  glory  of  Columbus  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  had 


A  VenetUn  GiDer 
reisels  the  rich  Ride  with  tbe  B 
d  on  iifiei  Che  Craudu. 
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the  courage  and  fortitude  to  put  it  to  the  test.  He  -was  encour- 
^ed  to  do  so  by  his  belief  that  the  earth  is  smaller  than  it 
really  is.  This  belief  led  him  to  estimate  that  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia  lay  about  three  thousand  miles  west  of  Spain.  After 
vwnly  attempting  to  get  the  Portuguese  authorities  to  assist 
him,  Ck)lumbus  asked  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queea 
of  SpaiD,  to  fit  out  ships  to  try  to  find  a  westward  way  to  the 
Indies  and,  after  a  long  and  most  exasperating  delay,  they  gave 
hint  the  aid  he  sought. 


The  Discovery  of  America. — Early  one  summer  morning 
in  1492  Columbus  started  out  to  prove  that  Asia  could  be 
reached  by  sailing  westward.     With  ninety  men  in  three  small  How 
shipe  he  steered  steadily  into  the  West  over  an  unknown  sea.  Colimlmi 
As  weeks  passed  with  no  sign  of  land,  the  ignorant  and  super-  gtnuiM 
Htitious  sailors  became  almost  panic-stricken  with  terror,  but  linMbeyoiid 
nothing  could  turn  their  iron-hearted  leader  from  his  purpose.     " 
At  last,  on  October  12th,  land  was  seen,  and  Columbus  took 
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possession  of  it  for  Spain.  Crowds  of  natives  gazed  in  astoaisb- 
ment  upon  the  strange  white  men  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  as 
Columbus  foh  sure  that  he  had  reached  an  island  near  India 
he  called  these  native  inhabitants  Indians.  In  reality  he  was 
thousands  of  miles  from  India  and  had  landed  upon  a  small 
island  in  the  Bahamas,  .\fter  cniising  for  ten  daj-s  among  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Columbus  reached  Cuba,  which  at  first  he 
believed  to  be  Japan.  A  little  later  he  discovered  the  island  of 
Haiti  and  wa.s  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.     He  then 
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returned  to  Spain,  where  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  gave  him  a 
ro\-al  welcome  and  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  storj-  of 
his  adventures.  Columbus  made  three  other  voyages  to  the 
now  lands  which  he  had  found.  On  his  third  voyage  he  reached 
the  cojist  of  South  .\meri<a.  which  he  seems  to  have  thought 
was  a  continent  lying  far  to  the  southeast  of  Asia.  On  hia 
fourth  and  last  expedition  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Central 
America,  wliich  ho  felt  sure  was  the  long  sought  mainland  of 
Asia.     In  this  belief  he  dit^I.  in  ir>06. 

While  Columbus  was  making  his  later  ^'oyages,  other 
^f^  Spanish  and  Portuguese  explorers  were  tracing  the  eastern 
^  ^  coast  line  of  South  .\merica.  Slowly  the  idea  that  this  strai^p 
r  Wodd  land  was  a  new  continent  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Asia  grew 
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to  a  certainty  in  their  minds.  One  of  the  explorers  of  the  shores 
of  this  new  continent,  an  Italian  named  Americus  Vespucius,  Vespudu 
wrote  an  account  of  his  voyages,  and  the  reading  of  this  account 
led  a  geographer  of  the  time  to  suggest  that  the  new  part  of  the 
world  ought  to  be  called  America.  At  first  this  name  was  applied 
only  to  South  America,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  came  to  be 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  New  World.  The  discovery  of  a 
great  sea  beyond  the  isthmus  of  Panama  by  Balboa  helped  to  Balboa 
strengthen  the  growing  belief  that  what  we  call  South  America 
was  a  new  continent.  This  belief  was  made  a  certainty  by  the 
wonderful  voyage  of  Ferdinand  Magellan.  Starting  from  Spain  Magellan 
in  1519,  Magellan  passed  through  the  strait  which  now  bears 
his  name  and  sailed  westward  for  months  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  water  which  he  named  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  last  he  reached 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  learned  that  he  was  near  the  Indies 
which  Columbus  had  sought.  Magellan  was  killed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines,  but  one  of  his  ships  finally  reached 
Spain  by  way  of  the  Ca|:)e  of  Good  Hope,  thus  completing  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  The  marvelous  voyage 
of  Magellan  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
land  found  by  Columbus  was  a  New  World,  separated  from 
Asia  by  the  greatest  ocean  on  the  globe. 

The  'Winning  of  a  Spanish  Empire  in  America. — Spanish 
settlement  in  America  began  with  the  second  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, when  he  planted  a  colony  in  Haiti.  The  first  Spanish  The  first 
colonists  brought  with  them  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  I^J^^^j 
animals,  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  grains,  and  fruits,  and  sugar- 
cane which  was  destined  to  be  more  important  than  any  of 
thes3  in  the  history  of  the  West  Indies.  While  the  earliest 
Spanish  settlements  were  on  the  island  of  Haiti,  within  twenty 
years  after  1492,  the  Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Jamaica  and  had  begim  the  colonization  of  Cuba. 

Many  of  the  early  Spanish  pioneers  were  led  to  the  New 
World  by  their  thirst  for  gold,  which  was  believed  to  be  very 
abundant  in  the  Far  East.  Some  gold  was  foimd  in  the  islands  The 
of  the  West  Indies,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  ardent  desires  jj^jjco^ 
of  these  Spanish  soldiers  of  fortune.  Soon  the  more  daring 
among  them  began  to  push  on  to  the  mainland  in  their  quest 
for  wealth.  Thoge  who  first  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico  were 
amazed  to  find  natives  who  wore  cotton  garments,  Uved  m 
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huge  h"u?c*  Ijuilt  of  sunH-iriod  brick,  ami  hnilt  ereat  temples 
of  *ron'-.  Tho  ."*p.inianl<  wrre  al.*o  mmh  t'x<ite<l  tiy  the  stories 
they  h>^iird  about  a  cn'at  riiy,  rirli  in  cM-  in  the  interior  of 
Mpxirr..  In  l.iKt  Hiniando  Corti-:;.  a  in>Iii  yet  crafty  soldier, 
led  an  i-x[>^titirin  inm  thi:*  Trniptinc  I:ind.  He  found  that 
Mfxii  II  was  rich  in  nuld  ami  silvrr.  and  :har  its  ]x>op|p  possessed 
tools  ami  weapons  of  .oppi/r.  •iiliivati''!  cnttt  tn  Ids  of  eorti,  and 
hv*il  in  larue  ritii's  in  wliirli  w-.tc  criat  inwcr  temples  where 
htiniaiL  t*-ines  wep'  s^nriti.-nl  m  pUn-^'  the  &>»U  whmn  the 
Mcxiciiiis  won:hii>'<i.      AfiiT  ;i  limi;  anil  l-liviiiy  war,  Cortes 


fi<nqu>'ri'd  ilii'  i'iiti'.>'  ■■iiii;i;!y  :;:i.i  Tiia-ii'  ih>-  I'iiy  of  Mexii-o 

ttic  i>apii;il  oi  a  vast  Spanisli  iir.>viriii'. 

Till-  Spanish  tivasuiv  Mvk.r~  i-iily  li.'ar.i  of  a  rich  countrj', 

l':ii-  to  t!k-  ,sinn!i.  faUoi  I'.^iii.  :r.\d  :i;>.-ut  ;i  .Ii'A'ii  yoars  after  the 
,e  coiirjiit'st    of   Mcxii-o  ihiv   fniiv.ii   ii.      'I'lif    I\'nivians  were  in 

Muijuda  iiilvanri'  of  th<'  Mi\i.':iiL-^  in  .iv:!:.::!!!!'!!.     Tiu'V  niis«'d  Rreat 

am^c?  "■'■"'"''  "''  '"'"""  =""'  '■'■"•■■'■  ^'V-  '-'-'^''  ■■'"■'^^  »'  "=""='-^  an<l 
a!p:n"i-:  built  niassiv.-  -•.n:\:-  \-u-M-.:.'Z:^:  and  i-onncctcd  their 
cities  by  iu:iiriiiru-i'iit  r.-a.U.  'I'll,  y  w. '■>■  rii'li  in  cold,  silver, 
ami  cojuxT,  and  wciv  >k;l;'ii!  wn-kir-  in  all  the«'  metals. 
Francisi-ii  Pi/ai-i-ii  l.'d  tiio  Sivi^inr.is  m  •!],■  I'linqiifst  of  Pent, 
Thn.niith  tivai-lury  \u-  ;ind  liis  invn  soon  got  ix)Ssessiou  of  that 
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country  and  won  an  enormous  treasure  in  gold.  Other  SpamBh 
explorers  quickly  added  all  of  South  America  except  Brazil 
to  the  Spanish  Empire.  Soon  after  the  diacovery  of  America, 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  agreed  that  Spain  should  have  the 
new  lands  found  west  of  a  meridian  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  that  Portugal 
should  have  those  lying  east  of  that  line.  As  Brazil  is  situated 
east  of  this  line  of  demarcation,  it  became  a  colony  of  Portugal. 


D«  Soto's  DiicoT«7 


Mluiuippl 


After  Cortes  and  Pizarro  had  won  fame  and  fortune  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  it  was  natural  that  other  adventurous  Span- 
iards, burning  with  the  lust  for  gold,  should  explore  the  interior  Spanish 
of  North  America  in  the  hope  of  finding  lands  and  peoples  as  rich  eiplo'en 
as  those  already  conquered  for  Spain.     Dc  Soto  and  Coronado  An^riea 
are  the  best  known  of  many  bold  spirits  who  found  disappoint- 
ment in  thie  northern  quest,      De  Soto  landed  in  Florida  in  De  Soto 
1539  with  over  six  hundred  picked  men.     For  three  years  they 
wandered  through  the  swamps  and  forests  of  our  southern 
states,  fighting  Indians  but  never  finding  the  gold  they  sought. 
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At  last  De  Soto  died  and  iras  buried  in  the  Misiaappi  Rivet 
which  be  had  found.  Aft^  terriUe  sujffenng  the  survivors 
of  his  party  reached  Mexico.  At  the  very  time  that  De  Soto 
was  wandering  over  the  Gulf  states.  C<»onado  started  from 
Mexico  with  eleven  himdred  men  to  conquer  seven  rich  cities 
which  were  believed  to  be  sc^newhere  toward  the  north.  This 
expedition  wandered  on  probably  as  far  as  the  present  state 
of  Kansas.  Coronado  never  found  the  rich  cities  which  he 
stHighi,  but  he  learned  much  about  the  gj^eat  plains.  The 
exi^>iitions  oi  De  Soto  and  Coronado  aie  important  because 
they  gave  the  Spaniards  a  claim  by  right  of  discovery  to  all 
the  regions  whi?h  they  \-isiied- 

By  :hv  sevvr.vi  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards 
had  wen  :in  onii^ire  ir.  the  New  World  which  included  the 
islands  and  ovuntries  bordoring  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
"■  C^-rlbKan  >•  a.  ind  whii^h  oxtondevi  thousands  of  miles  to  the 
sC'Uthwarxi  in  S^tith  .Vnurloa.  This  Spanish  territory  was 
vast  in  extent  and  unsuruac;5S^\l  in  natural  resources.  For 
many  yt^r?  the  l:\rge  invvnie  which  Sf«dn  derived  from  the 
ciin:^  o-f  MexivV  and  Pern  made  her  the  richest  and  most 
jX'Wirful  niitivn  In  Et:n.^jv,  This  mighty  Spanish  Ejnpire  in 
thv  New  Wor'vi  w.ss  Vuilt  up  Ivfore  any  other  European  nation 
hid  r^l:intt>i  :\  sinir':-^  st  tt-e:nont  in  Xonh  .Xmerica. 

Latin  America. — The  SpanL^rvis  nrst  brought  European 
o:'»-lliiat:v n  to  the  New  World,  anvi  in  the  cours^^  of  time  they 
^  ^^  spread  it  over  the  greater  part  of  the  western  hemisphere 
sv^vith  of  the  Unitevi  States^  We  call  the  Spaniards  one  of  the 
Latin  races,  because  their  lancua^ce  and  some  of  their  wavs  of 
living  were  derived  from  the  ancient  Ri.vnans.  Because  the 
Spanish  Language  anvl  S^xuiish  manners  and  customs  prevail 
in  the  West  Inviios,  Mexico.  Central  .\n>erica.  and  a  larige  part 
of  Sc'Uth  America,  we  call  this  >-ast  wnpon  Latin  America,  and 
«pe:ak  of  its  p*eo|Je  as  the  I^tin  An>ericansL 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  |>x^ple  in  the  Latin-.\merican 
oixintries  which  were  once  Spanish  colonies  are  all  of  Spanish 
origin.  Some  of  them  aiv  the  offsj^ring  of  the  Spanish  pioneers, 
oth'TT?  of  the  negro  sla>-es  who  wvre  brought  frcm  Africa; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  v>f  the  ^^pulltiv^n  of  Latin  America 
are  the  deswnvi^nts  of  the  Indians  whom  the  Soaniards  found 
in  America  cc  aie  of  mixed  Spanish.  Indian,  and  nefrro  blood 
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.    InilUna 


Instead  of  driving  away  the  Indians,  as  the  English  settlers 
did  in  our  own  country,  the  SpaniBh  pioneers  brought  the 
natives  under  their  government,  compelled  them  to  put  away  TrMtm«t 
many  of  their  barbarous  practices  like  the  offering  of  human  of  the 
sacrifices  to  their  heathen  gods,  and  required  them  to  work  at 
least  a  part  of  the  time  upon  the  land  of  their  Spanish  masters. 
The  Spaniards  established  mis- 
sions,  in   which   the    Indians 
were     taught    the    Christian 
religion     and     instructed     in 
many   of   the   industries  and 
arts   of    civilized   life.     They 
also  brought  to  the  New  World 
the  various  domestic  animals 
and  the  grains,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  of  Europe.     In  spite  of 
the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment 
which    they     often    suffered, 
the  Indians  of  Latin  America 
learned   many   useful   lessons 
from  their  Spanish  conquerors. 

We  have  seen  that  the 
lure  of  gold  first  attracted- the 
Spaniards  to  Mexico  and  Pern 
and  led  them  to  explore  many 
other  parts  of  the  New  World. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  most 
of  the  gold  himters  settled 
down  to  makii^  a  living  by 
farming  and  grazing,  which,  with  mining,  became  the  chief 
Industries  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  As  years  passed  and 
more  settlers  came,  hundreds  of  Spanish  towns  were  established 
in  America.  Every  year  great  gEdleons,  like  the  one  pictured 
on  this  p^e,  carried  the  sugar,  hides,  and  drugs  of  the 
colonies  to  Spun,  where  they  were  exchanged  for  the  wine  and 
oil,  the  figs,  raisins,  and  olives,  and  the  cloth  and  iron  of  the 
mother  country. 

The  Spanish  colonists  in  America  were  without  political 
freedom  or  religious  liberty.  They  were  not  permitted  to  govern 
themselves  and  did  not  enjoy  the  right  to  worship  as  they  Goreniiii 
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pleased.  Their  political  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  governors 
and  other  officers  sent  out  from  Spain,  and  every  one  was 
required  to  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  was  established  by  law.  But  as  the  government  in 
Spain  would  not  permit  any  one  to  come  to  America  unless  he 
was  a  true  Spaniard  and  a  good  Catholic,  religious  diflferencea 
were  not  so  acute  as  among  the  English  settlers. 

In  Bpitc  of  this  lack  of  freedom  in  politics  and  religion 
many  of  the  best  features  of  European  life  were  brought  to 


An  Old  Spuith  Ulttian,  Suta  Buban,  CdUoRili 


nfluencB  Latin  America  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  not  lacking  in 
energj'  in  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  people  of  their  new  empire. 
The  missions  among  the  Indians  were  the  outposts  of  this 
civilizing  work.  At  a  very  early  date  higher  schools  and 
colleges  were  established  and  great  universities  grew  up  in 
Lima  and  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  first  printing  press  in 
America  was  brought  by  the  Spaniards  in  1536.  By  the 
patient  and  persistent  use  of  all  these  means  the  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  permanently  stamping  their  language  and  their 
religion  upon  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
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The  Kivaliy  between  Spain  and  England. — The  Spaniards 
won  their  vast  empire  in  America  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  in  the  second  half  of  that  century  they  £ 
fought  a  great  war  with  England  which  determined  the  destiDy  j" 
of  North  America.  Only  five  years  after  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus,  John  Cabot,  an  Italian  sailor  in  the  English  service, 
found  a  strange  land  far  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  possibly 
he  visited  it  again  the  following  year;  but  there  was  little  real 
English  interest  in  America  before  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  ruled  England  from  1558  to  1603.  In  her  reign  English 
sailors  became  the  active  rivals  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  rich 
trade  of  the  Now  World.  The  discoveries  of  John  Cabot, 
which  had  been  almost  forgotten  for  years,  were  now  remem- 
bered and  made  the  basis  of  an  English  claim  to  America- 
John  Hawkins  began 
the  English  traffic  with 
Spanisb  America  by  trading 
negro  slaves  to  the  Spanish 
planters  in  the  West  Indies 
in  exchange  for  sugar,  hides, 
and  other  products  of  the 
ialaDds.  Spain  objected  to 
the  presence  of  these  Engl  ish 
traders,  and,  on  his  last 
idave-trading  voyage,  Haw- 
kins lost  hundreds  of  his 
men  m  a  fierce  fight  with  a 
Spanish  fleet.  Among  the 
survivors  there  was  a  young 
sailor  named  Francis  Drake, 
who  was  destined  to  become 
a  terror  to  the  Spaniards 
and  the  greatest  English 
seaman  of  his  time.  Drake 
led  several  expeditions 
against  the  Spanish  cities  in  America.  On  his  most 
famous  voyage  he  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  plundered  the  Spaniards  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  explored  the  coast  as  far  north  as  California, 
and  finally  reached  England  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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thus  circumnavigating  the  globe.  About  the  same  time  Martin 
Frobisher  and  John  Davia  and,  a  little  later,  Henry  Hudson, 
boldly  steered  their  ships  among  the  icebergs  of  the  far  North 
in  a  vain  search  for  a  passage  through  the  northern  part  of 
North  America  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  straita  and  bays 
which  bear  the  names  of  these  daring  sailors  tell  us  where  they 
sought  for  a  northwest  passage  to  .\sia. 


Meanwhile  other  Englishmen  were  planning  the  beginnings 
of  settlement  upon  the  coast  of  America.  Sir  Humphrey 
il  Gilbert  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  in  Newfound- 
land and  was  lost  at  sea  while  on  his  way  Kick  to  England. 
Gilbert's  unfinished  work  was  continued  by  his  half  brother, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  most  famous  Englishmen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.    Raleigh  sent  two  compunies  of  settlers 
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to  the  coast  of  Virginia  but  neither  succeeded  in  planting  a 
permanent  colony.  However,  Raleigh's  failures  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  two  important  native  products  of 
the  New  World  into  the  British  islands:  tobacco,  which  from 
this  time  the  English  b^an  to  use,  and  the  potato,  which 
Raleigh  planted  upon  his  lands  in  Ireland. 

The  attempts  of  the  English  to  settle  in  lands  which  Spain 
claimed  as  her  own,  and  the  piratical  attacks  Of  Drake  and  his 
associates  upon  Spanish  ships  and  Spanish  cities  in  the  New  Enmity 
World,  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  Spain.     Then,  too.  the  second  ^J,^^ 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-  was  an  age  of  religious  strife  in  Spain 
Europe.     Spain  was  the  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  while, 
more  and  more,  England  and  Holland  came  to  bo  recognized  as 
the  champions  of  the  Protestant  cause.    As  time  passed,  colonial 
rivalry  and  religious  hatred  combined  to  make  England  and 
Spain  the  bitterest  of  enemies. 

At  last  the  Spanish  king,  Philip  II,  resolved  to  slop,  once 
for  all,  the  aggression  of  the 
En^ifih.  In  the  summer  of  1588 
he  sent  a  great  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ships  to  begin 
the  conquest  of  England.  This 
"Invincible  Armada,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  to  sweep  the  English 
navy  from  the  sea  and  then  to 
tntnaport  a  great  Spanish  army 
from  the  Netherlands  to  the 
shores  of  England.  In  this 
moment  of  utter  peril,  English 
liberty  waa  saved  by  the  bold 
seamen  who  had  been  trained  for 
years  under  Hawkins,  Drake, 
and  Frobisher.  As  the  Armada 
passed  up  the  English  channel 
the  English  captains  attacked  it 

and  tor  six  days  there  was  a  great  running  fight.  On  the  last 
day  of  this  famous  battle  Drake  and  his  men  drove  the  Armada 
before  them  through  the  strait  of  Dover  into  the  North  Sea. 
Then  a  great  storm  arose  and  completed  the  destruction  which 
the  fIngUsh  had  b^un.  Only  a  remnant  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
succeeded  in  returning  to  Spain. 
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The  defeat  of  the  *' Invincible  Armada"  saved  England 
and  decided  the  destiny  of  America.  Spain  and  England  were 
Lesolts  of  rivals  for  the  possession  of  North  America.  Before  England 
1  defeat  could  hope  to  succeed  in  planting  colonies  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  she  must  be  able  to  defend  them  against  the 
attacks  of  Spain.  When  the  gallant  sailors  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
broke  the  power  of  Spain  upon  the  sea»  and  estabUshed  that  of 
England  in  its  place,  they  made  possible  an  English-speaking 
America.  For  this  reason  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  For  what  are  we  indebted  to  Europeans  who  liv;jd  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America? 

2.  What  traits  of  character  in  Columbus  do  you  most  admire?  Why? 
Would  it  have  made  any  difference  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  if  it 
had  been  named  for  Columbus? 

3.  Was  the  voyage  of  Magellan  or  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  the 
greater  achievement?    Why? 

4.  Were  any  of  our  domestic  animals  found  in  America  before  its 
duscovery  by  Europ)eans?  WTiat  common  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
were  unknown  in  America  until  they  were  brought  here  from  Europe? 

5.  In  what  ways  was  the  Spanish  Conquest  an  injury  to  the  Indians 
of  Mexico  and  Peru?     In  w^hat  ways  did  they  gain  by  it? 

6.  What  do  we  import  from  the  West  Indies?  From  Mexico  ?  From 
South  America?     What  do  we  sell  to  these  countries? 

7.  How  did  the  defeat  Of  the  Spanish  Armada  influence  the  history  of 
America? 


CHAPTER   II 

The  CoMiNci  ok  the  English 

The  First  English  Colony. — At  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth 

eeuturj'.  English  sea  power  n  as  fimily  established  by  the  defeat 

he  of  the  Spanianls,  and  England  was  ready  to  begin  colonizing 

rnnduicof  in  Ameriea.     In  1600.  James  I  gave  permission  to  a  group  of 

"*""*       London  nierehants  to  plant  a  colony  in  \'irginia,  and  early  in 
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lt>07,  the  tirst  pcmianenl  English  settlement  in  our  country 
was  madi-  about  fifty  miles  up  the  James  River  by  one  hundred 
men  sent  over  by  this  1-ondon  Company.  King  James 
promised  that  the  settlers  of  Virginia  should  lose  none  of  their 
rights  as  Knglishnien.  These  pioneers  named  their  town 
Jamestown  in  honor  of  the  king.  The  site  of  Jamestown 
proved  unhealthful,  and  before  winter  came,  one-half  of  the 
settlers  were  in  their  graves.  The  lives  of  the  other  half  were 
only  saved  by  the  courage  and  good  sense  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  who  came  to  the  front  as  a  born  leader  always  will  iu  an 
emergency.  For  the  next  two  years  Captain  Smith  was  the 
life  of  the  little  company  at  Jamestown,  The  early  settlers  in 
20 
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Virginia  were  poorly  fitted  for  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
Many  of  them  were  what  the  Ei^lish  call  "gentlemen;"  that  is, 
they  had  never  worked  and  did  not  know  how  to  do  ao.  Captain 
Smith  kept  these  men  at  their  necessary  tasks  by  enforcing  the 
rule  that  "  he  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat."  He  also  traded 
with  the  Indians  and  spent  much  time  in  exploring  the  country, 

In  1609,  John  Smith  returned  to  England.  The  sufferings 
at  Jamestown  during  the  following  winter  were  probably  the 
most  dreadful  ever  endured  by  any  eroup  of  settlers  in  America.  Suflwtogi 
Left  Without  a  com- 
petent leader  the 
settlers  quarreled 
among  themselves 
and  wantonly  pro- 
voked the  hostility 
of  the  Indians.  As 
winter  came  on,  ex- 
posure, famine,  and 
disease  began  their 
deadly  work.  In 
six  months,  five 
hundred  settlers 
were  reduced  to 
sixty  "moat  miser- 
able and  poor 
wretches."  Only 
the  timely  arrival 
of  Lord  Delaware 
with  supplies  saved 
the  life  of  the  col- 
ony. This  awful  winter  proved  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  early  Virginia.  One  by  one  the  mistakes  of  the  earliest 
years  at  Jamestown  were  corrected,  and  slowly  the  settlers 
learned  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  how  to  hve  in  a  new 
country. 

At  first  the  settlers  in  Virginia  owned  all  things  in  common, 
but  in  1611  Governor  Dale  put  an  end  to  this  system  by  giving 
each  man  land  for  his  own.     It  was  soon  found  that  the  settlers  Eaily 
worked  very  much  better  when  each  man  owned  the  fruits  of  ^^S 
his  own  labor.     Nearly  all  the  earliest  comers  to  Virginia  were 
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meo,  and  their  settlements  were  little  mote  than  military 
camps.  Presently  the  London  Comp&ny  began  to  remedy  th^ 
condition  by  sending  over  young  women  who  became  the  wives 
of  the  [daniers  and  soon  these  new  famiUes  established  homes 
upon  the  banks  oi  the  James  like  those  they  had  known  in  the 
mother  cotinirj". 

But  the  thing  that  did  moft  to  pmmote  the  growth  and 

pn»q)erity  of  \irginia  was  the  oulnvation  of  tobacco.     Just  at 

this   time  the  use  of  to- 

ba^-co    was     rapidly     in- 

cn\»sing   in  Europe,  and, 

i>>nsrtiuently,  this  product 

v'f  the  Virginia  [Jantations 

:v,:r.il  a  ready  market  at 

H*d  price.     As  it  was 

~  that  the  soil  of  Vir- 

i  is  i^jvoially  adapted 

lo  i"y;:ure  of  the  to- 

o  plsr.:,  mc'!v  settlers 

:T\in:   Er^gland  and 

p'..^r.;s:io=s    were 

-.■.:    ;,;,  rx   the    wide. 

rivvT^  whioh  are  tbe 

T^;'.  h.i:r.ws\-?  leading 

:r.c    L:::e:ior   of  the 

Tr.-.'  rsr-:i  giv>WTh  at 
/■■  -.■l.>:.-:rj[  in  early 
■.r.-i  :r!i:.>i  a  great 
i::-,-.    f.-JT    laKvers    to 


c  -\:r;:2^  f^vi.->- 


vjirs,  Surfi 
^;->.  a  Thitcfa 
^  ^=^<  :be  be- 
:  r..i-y  y<4ts 

>--.-:(^i  Vv  the 
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into  the  hands  of  men  who  believed  in  the  right  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves.  Accordingly,  they  instructed  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  to  call  together  representatives  of  the  different 
settlements  to  make  laws  for  the  colony.  This  body,  which 
met  in  1619,  was  called  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  was  the 
first  legislative  or  lawmaking  body  in  America.  In  1624,  the 
London  Company  had  its  charter  taken  from  it,  and  Vii^inia 
became  a  royal  colony;  that  is,  henceforth  the  king  appointed 


the  governor.     The   people,   however,   retained   the  right  to 
elect  their  men  to  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Virginia  and  her  near  neighbor,  Maryland,  were  very  much 
alike  in  their  physical  geography.  Both  bordered  upon  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  in  both  there  were  many  lazily  flowing  rivers  The 
upoD  whose  batiks  the  earliest  settlements  were  made.  The  0*^)^ 
first  settlement  in  Maryland  was  made  at  St.  Mary's,  in  1634, 
by  Lord  Baltimore,  whose  purpose  was  to  found  a  home  for 
his  fellow  Catholics  where  they  could  escape  the  persecutions 
from  which  they  suffered  in  England  at  that  time.  Although 
Lord  Baltimore  was  the  proprietor  or  owner  of  Maryland,  he 
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gave  the  settlers  a  large  share  in  theii  owq  goremmeDt  and 
granted  them  land  upon  very  easy  tenus.  ProtestantB  and 
Catholics  alike  wete 
welcomed  from  the 
start,  and  in  1649 
a  famous  law  was 
passed,  giving  relig- 
ious toleration  to 
all  Christians.  life 
upon  the  fanns  and 
[jantations  of  early 
Marj-land  was  \Try 
similar  to  that  in 
Virginia. 

The  B^jnnings 
of  New  England. — 
In  order  to  under- 
stand    the    begin- 

ThcPUntnuDt  LordBiJtuDon'iColonral  nings  of  New  Kng- 

SL  Mirr..  flUrrUnd.  La  1634  ,^^^i  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

who  the  Puritans  wrrf  anil  what  they  wanttxl.  \Mien  Eliza- 
beth was  Queen  of  England  the  greater  part  of  her  people 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Episcopal  Church, 
as  we  rail  it  in  .America.  This  church  was  established  by  law, 
which  means  that  the  people  were  forced  to  support  it  and 
expected  to  worship  in  it. 

But  many  of  the  English  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
form  of  government  and  the  mode  of  worship  of  the  established 
church.  These  people  were  called  Puritans  because  they  wanted 
to  purify  the  church  from  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  like  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  or  reading  prayers  out  of  a  book,  which  were 
distasteful  to  them.  The  Puritans  were  also  opposed  to  the 
brutal  games  and  sports  of  their  time,  and  to  the  love  of  display, 
the  frivolity,  and  the  Sabbath  breaking  which  they  saw  all 
around  them.  They  not  only  wanted  greater  simplicity  in 
worship,  but  plainer  living,  stricter  Sabbath  keeping,  and  purer 
morals. 

A  few  of  the  Puritans  were  so  displeased  with  the  church 
that  they  left  it  altogether  and  set  up  little  independent  sects 
of  their  owxl    llioBe  who  did  this  were  callM  Separatists 
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because  they  thus  separated  from  the  Church  of  England.  A 
httle  company  of  Separatists,  who  had  left  England  in  search 
of  a  place  where  they  could  have  freedom  to  worship  God, 
founded  the  colony  of  Plymouth  upon  the  coast  of  New  England 
in  1620.  The  members  of  this  Uttle  band  of  Separatists  who 
settled  at  Plymouth  are  called  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  because  of 
their  wanderings  in  search  of  **a  faith's  pure  shrine."  But 
the  great  body  of  the  Puritans  did  not  want  to  separate  from 
the  church.  They  desired  to  remain  in  it  but  to  change  its 
form  of  worship  and  its  government  in  such  a  way  that  it 
should  become  a  Puritan  church. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  little  ship 
named  the  Mayflower,  Before  landing  the  men  of  the  party 
gathered  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  and  drew  up  and 
signed  the  following  compact  or  agreement  for  the  government 
of  the  colony  they  were  about  to  establish. 

* '  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen ;  We,  whose  names  are  under- 
written, the  loyall  subjects  of  our  dread  soveraigne  King  James, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaine,  France,  and  Ireland  The 
King,  defender  of  the  faith,  etc.,  haveing  undertaken,  for  the  ^*^??!I* 
glorie  of  God,  and  advancemente  of  the  (.'hristian  faith  and  ^^ 
honor  of  our  king  and  countrie,  a  voyage  to  j)lant  the  first 
colonic  in  the  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe,  by  these  presents, 
solemnly  and  mutally,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  one  of  an- 
other, covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civill 
body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and,  by  vertue  heareof,  to 
enacte,  constitute,  and  frame,  such  just  and  equall  laws, 
ordenances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices,  from  time  to  time, 
as  shall  be  thought  most  meete  and  convenient  for  the  generall 
good  of  the  Colonic.  Unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submis- 
sion and  obedience.'' 

We  beUeve  that  all  men  ought  to  be  free  to  worship  God  bs 
they  choose.    We  call  this  religious  toleration.    But  in  the 
sixteenth  century  very  few  people  in  all  the  world  believed  in  How 
religious  toleration.     It  was  then  thought  very  important  that  '©^o^ 
all  the  people  should. believe  the  same  things  and  worship  in  drove  mi 
the  same  manner.    Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I  pun-  Puritans 
ished  the  Puritans  in  order  to  force  them  to  conform  to  the  ™^®"^ 
established  mode  of  worship,  and  King  Charles  I,  who  succeeded 
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James  I  in  1625,  persecuted  tbe  Puritans  man  aererdy  than 
bis  father  had  done.  While  Charles  I  was  king,  a  great  number 
of  English  Puritans  fled  from  religious  pnsecution  in  En^and 
to  the  wilderness  of  New  Engiacd. 

This  English  exodus  to  New  England  began  in  1628  when 
a  group  of  Puritan  leaders  obtained  a  gmnt  of  land  and  aent 


John  Endicott  with  sL\!y  settlors  to  lake  possession  of  it.  The 
'  next  year  the  men  who  held  this  grant  of  land  organized  them- 
selves into  a  trading  company,  ami  the  king  gave  them  a 
charter  which  named  thoir  corporation  the  Go\-emor  and 
Company  of  Massachus<nt.<  Bay.  and  authorized  it  to  establish 
and  govern  a  colonj-  in  New  England.  Nearly  four  himdred 
settlers  were  at  once  sent  out  and,  in  1630,  John  Wmthrop,  one 
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of  the  noblest  men  in  our  early  history,  led  a  thousand  Puritans 
to  Massachusetts  Bay.  Winthrop  settled  at  Boston,  which  at 
once  became  the  chief  town  of  the  colony.  During  the  next 
ten  years  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  Charles  I  drove  more 
than  twenty  thousand  Puritans  to  America.  Many  new  towns 
were  founded,  farms  were  cleared,  trade  sprang  up,  and  soon  a 
vigorous  English  life  had  taken  root  in  the  soil  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  the  Pimtans 
came  to  Massachusetts  to 
escape  the  religious  persecu- 
tion in  England,  they  did  not 
practise  religious  toleration  in 
theu-newhome.  They  wanted 
to  establish  a  Puritan  state 
and  to  exclude  all  others  from 
it.  One  of  their  leading  min- 
isters said, "  He  that  is  willing 
to  tolerate  any  religion  besides 
hia  own  cither  doubts  his  own 
or  is  not  sincere  in  it."  When 
R(^er  Williams,  a  minister  at 
Salem,  taught  that  all  men 
"should  have  liberty  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  thelight 
of  their  own  consciences," 
and  maintained  that  the  only 
rightful  way  in  which  the  set- 
tlers could  get  the  land  was  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians, 
the  Puritansof  Massachusetts 
determined  to  send  him  back 
to  England.  But  Roger  Wil- 
liams Qed  from  the  men  sent 
to  arrest  him,  and  after  a  winter  of  great  suffering  in  the  wilder- 
ness established  a  little  settlement  which  he  named  Providence. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

Soon  other  settlers,  some  from  England  and  some  from 
Massachusetts,  came  to  Rhode  Island  where  there  was 
freedom  of  rdigious  beUef.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson,  a  very   prominent   woman  of   Boston  who  was 
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banistiod  from  Massachusetts  because  the  Puritan  leaders 
did  not  like  her  religious  opinions.  With  her  family  and 
friends,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  began  a  settlement  at  Newport 
wliich  was  hiter  joined  to  the  one  at  Providence.  Other 
friends  of  Airs.  Hutchinson  who  loft  Maasachuaetts  founded 
several  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  where  Portsmouth  and 
Dover  had  aln-ady  been  bcgim  by  the  followers  of  Gorges  and 
Mason,  two  Englishmen  who  had  received  a  grant  of  lajid 
iH'twwii  the  Mcrrimac  and  the  Kennebec  rivers. 


Oo".:n.'vtivu:-  tht'  Us;  o:  ihi-  Xcw  Eri^Lir..:  ir\'up  of  v-v^omes. 

wsi*  alA>  S;>r--  by  ptvi'lo  t:\'i;i  Mas^ohu*::*,     S.itiio  of  the 

44  t-ariy   Oor-r.*v::>.-u:   a-:::-^:*   \-:z    M*ss*i.-hu*:-s   r<\-au**'   they 

attri^"t\:  by   Tho   :Vr:;l::y  ot  Tho  v:i:>y  c:   -.hv  Co=:iw»kin 
Riwr.     I-  l«SJc.  Thomas  Hooker.  :be  psiKor  >.t"  otse  d  the 
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Massachusetts  churches,  led  his  whole  congregatioo  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  bauks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they 
founded  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield. 
In  the  meantime,  a  little  settlement  named  Sayhrook  had  been 
begun  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  by  John  Winthrop, 
a  Bon  of  the  Massachusetts  governor.  Two  years  later  a  com- 
pany of  Puritans  from  London  settled  at  New  Haven.  In  the 
course  of  time  all  these  httle  settlements  were  united  to  form 
the  colony  of  Connecticut. 


The  life  of  the  people  was  very  much  the  same  in  all  the 
early  Puritan  colonies  in  New  England.  Everywhere  the 
settlers  lived  on  small  farms  and  each  family  raised  most  of  Life  In  i 
its  own  food  supply.  The  earliest  settlers  boasted  of  their  great  ^Smd 
crops  of  com.  One  of  them  in  writing  to  his  friends  in  the 
mother  country  said,  "Our  turnips,  parsnips,  and  carrots  are 
here  both  bigger  and  sweeter  than  is  ordinarily  to  be  found  in 
En^and.  Here  are  stores  of  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  other 
things  of  that,  nature  which  I  know  not."    The  same  writer 
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complained  of  the  moequitoes  and  of  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
winters. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  in'  America. — In  1609,  two 
yeare  after  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  Henry  Hudson,  an 
EngUsh  sailor  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  while  searching  for 
*  a  northwest  passage  to  India,  found  the  mouth  of  the  great 
'  river  which  now  bears  his  name.  In  his  little  ship,  the  Half 
Moon,  he  explored  the  Hudson  River  as  far  as  the  present  site 
of  Albany  and  reported  "that  the  land  waa  of  finest  kind  for 
tillage,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  foot  of  man  ever  trod  upon." 


New  AmBtenluD  In  16M 

The  Dutch  claimed  all  the  region  which  Hudson  visited  and 
named  it  New  Nctherland. 

Within  five  years  of  the  day  the  Haif  Moon  entered  the 
Hudson  River,  the  Dutch  had  a  permanent  trading  station  on 
H»w  Manhattan   Island  where   New  York  City  now  stands,   and 

NetherUnd  another  at  Fort  Nassau  near  the  present  Albany.  For  some 
years  these  places  were  trading  posts  rather  than  real  settle- 
ments. In  1621  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  given 
the  exclusive  right  to  colonize  New  Netherland.  Two  years 
later  this  company  sent  the  first  party  of  permanent  settlers 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Some  of  them  stopped  on  Man* 
hattun  Island  while  others  went  up  the  river  to  Fort  Nassau. 
The  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherland  grew  very  slowly. 
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It  had  a  rich  fur  trade,  but  very  few  farmers  came  from  Holland 
to  settle  in  it.  Unlike  it^  neighbors,  the  New  England  colonies,  Ii 
New  Netherland  did  not  have  self-govemraent.  The  people  s 
were  ruled  by  a  governor  and  other  officers  sent  out  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company.  The  most  famous  of  the  Dutch 
governors  of  New  Netherland  was  the  last  one,  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant.  On  his  arrival  at  New  Amsterdam,  as  the  town  on 
Manhattan  Island  was  called,  he  said  to  the  people,  "  I  shall 
govern  you  as  a  father  his  children."  He  was  as  good  as  hia 
word  and  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand,  but  the  col- 
ony grew  and  prospered 
under  his  sway.  Gover- 
nor Stuyvesant's  most 
serious  troubles  were  with 
intruders  from  other 
coimtries  who  were  trying 
to  get  B  foothold  on  the 
soil  of  New  Netherland. 
The  Dutch  claimed 
that  New  Netherland 
included  the  valleys  of 
the  Delaware  and  the 
Connecticut,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Hudson  and 
established  trading  posts 
on  both  these  rivers.  In 
1638  the  Swedes  made 
a  settlement  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware 
and  named  their  colony 
New  Sweden.  The  Dutch 
protested  against  this  in- 
vasion of  territory  which  they  claimed,  but  as  they  wanted 
the  friendship  of  the  Swedes  in  Europe  at  this  time,  they  did 
nothing  more.  By  1655  affairs  had  so  changed  in  Europe  that 
the  Dutch  thought  it  time  to  act.  Governor  Stuyvesant 
marched  against  New  Sweden  with  a  lai^e  force  and  the 
Swedish  settlers  surrendered  to  him.  They  were  not  molested 
but  became  subject  to  the  government  of  New  Netherland. 


Teiujnc  up  the  Can  to  Surrender 
SturreMUl  wuted  10  fliht  the  Entliih  but  tbs 
leople  woDld  not  eappan  Uin  ind  he   wae  com- 
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On  the  Connecticut  the  Dutch  were  less  fortunate.  They 
built  a  trading  post  on  that  river,  but  the  English  came  so  thick 
and  fast  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  it.  Soon  English 
colonists  began  to  encroach  upon  the  Dutch  settlements  on 
lx)ng  Island  and  west  of  New  Haven.  The  English  had  alwaj'S 
clainied  that  New  Netherland  belonged  to  them,  and  at  last 
King  Charles  11  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  it.  In  1664, 
Colonel  Nicolls,  with  four  ships  and  five  hundred  veteran  English 
t nH)ps,  apjK^ared  befon^  New  Amsterdam.  Stuy vesant ,  t he  brave 
old  Dutch  governor,  wanttnl  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch,  but  the 
|XH)ple,  who  weiv  weary  of  his  arbitrary  ways  and  thought  that 
they  would  have  mon^  lilxTty  under  an  English  government, 
would  not  supjH>rt  him.  He  was  obliginl  to  yield,  and  New 
Netherland  pas^kni  peacefully  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

A  Group  of  Proprietary  Colonies. — All  the  colonies  whose 
Ivginnings  we  have  thus  far  tracixl  were  foundini  Ix^fore  1640. 
Hv  that  year  the  tvrafinv  and  ix^rsiH'Ut ion  of  Charles  I  had 
grown  si>  bad  that  thi^  Knijlish  jHx>ple  would  no  longer  endure 
them.  The  etYorts  of  Parliament  to  bring  alnnit  reforms  led 
to  a  civil  war  in  whit'h  the  king  was  defeattxl.  In  1649.  Charles 
I  was  put  to  ileath  by  the  victorious  IMritans.  and  England 
was  pnvlaimod  a  republic,  although  it  was  really  ruled  by 
cMiver  C^nMuwell.  the  gn^at  l\iritan  genen\l  at  the  head  of  the 
arn\y.  When  C^rvnnwoll  diinl.  there  was  no  one  strong  enough 
to  sucvwxl  him  and.  after  two  yean>  of  cvMifusion.  the  English 
p^vple  vUvidt\i  to  r\^tor\^  the  monarchy.  Acev^niingly,  Charles 
II.  the  SiHi  of  C'harles  1.  Ixviune  king  in  UhU.\  lairing  the  period 
of  r\^^voUition  in  England.  Ixnwtvn  U>40  and  1660,  no  new 
tlngUsii  ivlonit^  werv  Ix^gun  in  Ameri^*a.  although  s*>me  of  the 
Cavaliers,  a^  the  friends  of  CharU^  1  werv  oallevi.  I'aiiH^  to  live 
ill  Virginia. 

Charity  II  was  a  s^^ldsh  aiui  pleasurv-loviog  kin^.  and 
quickly  gatherwi  alx>u:  hiiu  friends  like  hiiu>i:*li.  For  twenty- 
tiw  yi^r^  frv>iu  1660  to  16S»>.  he  lived  in  :he  lui^is:  of  a  gay, 
frivolous,  and  wicked  court.  This  reigii  w^is  the  s^xvGd  period 
v^^  Exvglish  v.vIocu5at:oEi  i:i  Ameriv^a.  The  k:rjc  rew:ini<:xi  the 
fneiids  who  had  h^lixxi  him  rvvxn-er  the  :h:^^"e.  ar.vl  osiivl  some 
of  th^*  ruer.  :o  whotu  h-:  OT^v^i  mociey  by  ^iv::x  rh^  tu  are^t  tniots 
Of'  lar.d  ir.  ArjLT-r.ca.  Kvfr>-  Er^hsh  vvlv^r.y  pLi:::cxi  ui  America 
durm^f  this  sev-ocd  ivriod  ot  :?et:WtU!ett:  w:jls  vrv^i»r.ecaury.  vhich 
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means  xiiat  the  men  to  whom  these  colonies  were  granted  owned 
the  land  in  them  and  possessed  certain  rights  of  government 
over  the  actual  settlers. 

Carolina  was  the  first  colony  established  in  this  period. 
In  1663,  Charles  II  gavfe  the  land  lying  between  Virginia  and 
Florida  to  eight  of  his  friends  who  asked  him  for  it  in  the  hope  Carolina 
of  increasing  their  wealth  and  importance.  Some  years  before  '<"*^<^*^ 
this  the  first  real  settlement  in  the  Carolina  region  had  been 
begun  by  some  Virginians  who  had  moved  southward  into  the 
wilderness  along  the  Chowan  River  near  Albemarle  Sound. 
The  new  proprietors  sent  a  governor  and  more  settlers  from 
England  to  this  Albemarle  settlement  and  in  time  the  colony 
of  North  CaroUna  grew  up  about  it.  The  first  settlement  in 
South  Carolina  was  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston 
in  1670. 

At  first  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  did  not  intend  to  have 
two  colonies,  but  the  Albemarle  and  Charleston  settlements 
were  so  far  apart  that  it  was  more  convenient  to  give  each  of  Carolina 
them  a  separate  government,  and  quite  naturally  the  names  di^id*^ 
North  and  South  Carolina  came  into  common  use.  In  1729 
the  proprietors  sold  their  rights  to  the  king.  The  two  CaroUnas 
were  then  completely  separated  and  each  of  them  became  a 
royal  province. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.     The  former  has  a  sandy  or  swampy  coast 
with  few  good  harbors,  and  most  of  its  early  settlers  lived  on  North  an( 
smaU  farms  in  the  interior  of  the  colony.     In  South  Carolina,  rJ[J|^n- 
on  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  lived  near  the  coast,  and  Charles-  contraste 
ton  soon  grew  to  be  an  important  seaport.    The  growing  of 
rice  on  large  plantations  worked  by  gangs  of  negro  slaves  came 
to  be  the  leading  industry  in  South  CaroUna.     For  a  part  of 
each  year  the  rich  rice  planters  lived  in  the  fine  mansions  which 
they  built  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

More  than  sixty  years  after  the  beginning  of  South  Carolina 
another  colony  was  founded  still  farther  to  the  south.  The 
first  settlement  in  Georgia  was  made  at  Savannah  in  1732  by  Georgia 
James  Oglethofpe,  an  English  soldier  who  wanted  to  set  up  a 
niilitary  outpost  near  the  Spanish  frontier  of  Florida  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  a  new  chance  in  life  to  those  poor  people  in 
Ekigland  who  were  put  in  prison  in  those  days  because  they 
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could  not  pay  their  debts.  Georgia  grew  very  slowly  and  was 
the  youngest  and  weakest  of  the  colonies  at  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period. 

We  have  seen  how  brave  old  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  oblig^ 

to  surrender  New  Netherland  to  the  English.     In  1664,  Charles 

ywTork'    II  g^'Ve  this  Dutch  province  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  d 

^  York  and,  in  honor 
of  the  new  proprie- 
tor, the  name  of  the 
colony  and  cX  its 
principal  town  was 
changed  to  New 
York.  In  1685  the 
Duke  of  I'ork  be- 
'came  king  of  Eng- 
land as  James  II, 
and  New  York  then 
became  a  royal 
province.  The  Eng- 
lish  conquest  of 
New  Netherland 
brought  few  chang- 
es in  that  colony. 
Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these 
changes  was  the 
giving  of  more  pow- 
er to  the  people  to 
manage  their  own 
local  affairs.  For 
many  years  there 
were  more  Dutch- 
men than  English- 
men in  New  York.  Slowly  more  settlers  came,  English,  Scotch, 
French  Huguenots,  and  Germans. 

The  same  year  that  the  Duke  of  York  received  the  gift  of 

New  Netherland,  he  sold  the  part  of   it  which  we  call    New 

B^  Jersey  Jersey  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  .George  Carteret.     After 

changing  hands  several  times.  New  Jersey  became  a  royal  colony 

in  1702.    There  were  a  few  Dutch  Uving  in  New  Jersey  brfore 


Early  Settlements  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware 
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1664.  After  that  date,  settlers  came  to  this  colony  from  Eng- 
land, from  New  England,  and  especially  from  Scotland,  where 
a  horrible  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians  just  at  this  time 
drove  many  members  of  that  sect  to  America. 

William  Pemi  and  the  Quakers. — Pennsylvania,  the  laat 
(rf  the  group  of  proprietary  colonies  begun  in  the  days  of  Charlea 
II,  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  and  his  fellow  Quakers  were  Tho  Qnak 
ita  eaily  settlers.  The  Quakere,  or  Friends,  as  they  called 
thranaelves,  were  members 
of  a  religious  sect  which 
arose  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The 
Quakers  were  plain  in 
dreBS  and  speech.  They 
looked  upon  all  war  as 
wTOi^,  taught  the  equality 
of  all  men,  and  beheved 
that  God  speaks  directly 
to  the  soul  of  every  man 
who  listens  with  an  atten- 
tive mind.  They  felt  that 
there  was  no  need  of  re- 
EgiouB  ceremonies,  priests, 
or  ministers.  There  are 
stiH  many  Quakers  in 
PhiladelplJa  and  in  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Pennsyl- 

William  Penn,  the 
greatest  man  in  the  early 
colonial  history  of  Amer- 
ica, was  the  son  of  an  ad- 
miral in  the  British  navy. 
'  Early  in  life  he  became  a  Quaker  and  went  about  the  country 
preaching  his  faith  among  the  people.  As  the  Quakers  were 
persecuted  in  England  in  those  days,  more  than  once  Penn 
found  himself  in  prison.  But  this  persecution  only  made  him 
cUng  more  resolutely  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

As  years  passed,  Penn  grew  to  be  a  wise  and  farseeing 
man,  the  foremost  leader  of  his  sect  in  England.    For  a  long  Pennsylva 


"TbeQniknBwBnpCTMcnladlnBoiluiliB  William 
lOM  diTs  and  olten  punJihad  (or  piaicliiiic  peiu 
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time  he  had  been  thinkin;;  of  nrnkinf;  a  acttlement  beyond  the 
Atlantic  in  which  his  persecuted  Quaker  brethren  could  Kve 
in  peace.  At  la-st  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  such  a  (dan 
arose.  The  kin§r  owed  his  father,  Admiral  Penn,  fA-**^nn 
thousand  pounds,  and  after  the  admiral's  death,  William  Pam 
offered  to  take  a  tracrt  of  land  in  /Vmerica  in  place  of  the  money. 
Cluirles  II  readily  aeerph'd  tliis  offer  and  gave  Penn  a  vari 
region   exton<hng  five  tk-grees  west  of   the  Delaware   River 

The   king   named  the  new 

colony  Pennsylvania  in 
honor  of  Admiral  Penn. 
William  Penn  advo^ 
tiscfl  liis  colony  widely,  eold 
land  to  the  eettlcrs  on  very 
easy  terms,  and  promised 
thoTii  perfect  liberty  to  be- 
lieve and  worship  as  they 
iileased.  Every  man  was  to 
Ik'  pennitti?d  to  vote,  and 
Penn  at  once  drew  up  a 
'■  Frame  of  Government" 
wliicli  gave  the  people  the 
ri(;lit  to  govern  themselves. 
In  a  letter  to  the  people 
already  living  in  Pennsyl- 
vjiniii  the  new  proprietor 
Biiid,  "You  shall  be  gov^ 
emed  by  laws  of  your  own  making,  and  live  a  tree  and,  if  you 
will,  a  sober,  industrious  people." 

These  attractive  conditions  aoon  brought  many  Beiiien  to 
Pennsylvania.  In  1682,  the  year  in  which  Penn  arrivad  in  his 
colony,  nearly  three  thousand  i>e»)ple  joined  him,  and  the 
following  year  fifty  ships  came  with  settlers.  Penn  spent  two 
years  in  Pennsylvania,  making  friends  with  the  Indiana, 
planning  the  chief  city  of  the  colony,  which  he  named  Philadd- 
phia,  the  city  of  "brotherly  love,"  and  organizing  the  govern- 
ment. In  1684  his  business  interests  in  England  required 
his  return  to  that  country,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  second  visit  to  Pennsylvania  in 


The  Landing  of  William  Pexx — 1682 
The  founder  of  Pcnnsj-lvania  canie  to  America  in  the  autumn  of 
1082.  After  .stopping  at  Chester,  he  ascemiecl  the  I>elaware  River 
in  an  ojien  boat  and  landed  by  the  side  of  a  new  house  kno^Ti  in 
early  Philadelphia  liistory  a.s  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern.  In  the 
picture  the  inhabitants  are  flockinfc  to  the  shore  to  forcei  the 
proprietor  of  the  colony.  In  the  welcoming  throng  are  sevenil 
Indians  whose  h(»arts  Penn  had  already  won  by  his  e^isy  confidence 
and  fnnn'liar  speech. 
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1696.    In  his  absence  he  was  represented  in  his  colony  by  gov- 
ernors whom  he  appointed. 

The  early  Quaker  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  were  thrifty 
people  who  came  well  supplied  with  tools  and  provisions,  and 
consequently  escaped  the  extreme  hardship  and  suffering  which  Growdi  t 
were  so  prevalent  in  the  early  history  of  Vii^inia  and  New  *•*•  "**"' 
England.  The  English  Quakers  continued  to  come  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  considerable  numbers  until  about  1700.  After  that 
time  most  of  the  immigrants  to  Penn's  colony  were  Germans, 
who  fled  from  tyranny  and  rehgious  persecution  in  their  native 
land,  and  Scotch-Irish  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 


DnrlncHli  Second  indt 


Why  the  English  Came  to  America. — We  have  now  briefly 
traced  the  origins  of  all  those  settlements  in  the  New  World 
which  in  the  course  of  time  grew  into  thirteen  strong  colonies.  Hotivas 
We  shall  next  study  more  definitely  why  these  settlements  were  **  '"^ 
made  at  all.  Why  did  the  kings  of  England  encourage  every 
attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  America?  What  made  the  rich 
men  of  the  English  nation  invest  their  money  so  freely  in 
colonial  enterprises?  What  motives  led  so  many  Englishmen 
to  brave  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  hardships  of  hfe  in  the 
wilderness  in  their  efforts  to  establish  new  homes  beyond  the 
stormy  Atlantic? 
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The  long  sirugjcl^  beiween  EagUnd  and  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth wntury  did  luuoh  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  English 
nation  to  .\iuerii-a.  Spain  had  built  up  a  rich  empire  in 
Amerii-a,  Eni:Usluuen  were  laminated  by  the  tales  of  the  gold 
and  thf  jewoU  which  the  Spaniards  had  found  in  the  New 
World.  They  wantrtl  to  shan-  in  this  wealth,  and  at  the  same 
lime  they  wi-n-  oaeer  to  bT*>ak  the  power  of  Spain  and  extend 
the  doniinii'iis  i>i  thi-ir  own  nation.  Some  of  the  early  English 
e,\i>lorers  i';»ui'  to  tn»de  wiih  Sjnanish  America  or  to  plunder 
Stiiuiish  shi[is  ;iiul  Spanish  citie*.  ihht-rs  a>ught  in  vain  for 
a  ivisjijiiir  thn'ush  North  Anu-rii-a  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  that 
I  hey  might  share  in 
the  rich  traSic  with 
the  Far  East.  All 
t  hese  expedit  ionsatr 
traded  attention  to 
America,  and  open- 
itl  the  way  for  Eng- 
lisli  iietllement  fin 
it--;  shores, 

England,  then 
as  HOW,  was  depen- 
dent upon  foreign 
t-oimtrica  for  naany 
articles  of  eoounon 
use.  The  traders 
Mt  r.>iuiii;.l  l'i-ii>;liT  ill,-  -p;,-.'S  a:!.i  silks  of  the  Orient:  the 
I'oiniiiii-i  x'i  s.iiuli.rn  riir\>iv  furnislieti  wim-s  and  dried  fruits; 
hull)  ilu-  liiiiils  K'v.l.Tiiiij  uix>n  the  Baltic  S*-a  there  came  fiu*  and 
hi.li-^.,  !)i)il  tinilft.  I'll  ill.  .tnd  tar  li>rshii»s.  Tlie  Ei^iish  govem- 
iiunl  elll^>mal^^^^  ilu-  planiiiik:  of  ivlonies  in  America  in  the 
ho|tiv  (lull  in  tiiiu-  thcv  winil.i  supply  their  mother  country 
»ilh  tlicM-  mxiU-.l  i^'nunovliti^-s  and  at  the  Siuue  time  offer  a 
(ioihI  iiiroki't  tor  the  l^H>^ls.  like  hitou  and  w<.x>len  cloth,  which 
lh»  l'i.Hh>li)>.'.>|>Ieiiu>.I.Mo»>l!. 

\t  till-  null-  ol"  ihi-  tirst  settlcnionts  in  ,\meriiM,  Englishmen 
Mioimlil  ihiit  tlu'ic  i-i<uniry  had  tixi  many  ptHiple  in  it.  One 
Hiii.t  ■.;iid,  "  riic  (tiHT  starve  in  the  sirxvis  for  want  of  labor." 
Viii'llici  wiotcol"  "onr  i»o>ir  «>rt  of  ixvple.  which  are  ver\-many 
iiiuoiiHni  Up,  uiid  hvuig  tdt4.>g^nhcr  uuprutitable,  and  oftentimoe 
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to  the  great  disquiet  of  the  better  sort."  The  English  kings 
encouraged  colonization,  for  one  reason,  because  they  thought 
that  it  would  relieve  the  poverty  of  their  people  by  removii^ 
Bwarms  of  idle  persons  to  America. 

Some  of  the  rich  men  who  invested  their  money  in  colonial 
enterprises  were  moved  by  the  desire  to  convert  the  Indians  to 
the  Christian  faith.     Others,   like   Lord   Baltimore,   William  Mixed 
Penn,  and  James  Oglethorpe,  wanted  to  make  life  easier  for  " 
the   persecuted   and   poverty-stricken   in   England.     But   the 


chief  motive  with  nearly  all  of  them  was  the  hope  of  making 
a  large  profit  upon  the  money  they  invested. 

Many  of  the  Puritan  settlers  in  New  England  and  some  of 
the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Cavaliers  who  came  to  Virginia  after  the  death  of  Charles  I,  Desln  to 
fled  from  religious  persecution  or  political  oppression  in  Eng-  foJ'f^tJS* 
land.     But  the  chief  motive  which  brought  the  bulk  of  the  iiring 
early  English  colonists  to  America  was  the  hope  of  making  a 
better  hving  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  in  the  mother  coun- 
try.    Even  the  dangers  and  the  uncertainties  of  life  in  the 
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New  World  with  its  possibilities  of  great  success  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  many  daring  and  adventure-loving  men  who  were 
tired  of  their  humdnun  life  in  England. 

Not  a  few  of  the  early  colonists  came  because  they  were 
sent.    The  city  of  London,  for  example,  paid  the  expense  of 
le  were     sending  its  pauper  children  to  Virginia.     Sometimes  vagabonds 
^  and  criminals  were  sent  to  America  or  offered  a  pardon  on  the 

condition  that  they  would  voluntarily  go  to  the  colonies. 
Sometimes  wealthy  people  in  England  subscribed  money  to 
provide  poor  emigrants  with  tools,  clothing,  provisions,  and 
passage  to  one  of  the  colonies.  Sometimes  poor  men  agreed 
with  a  ship  captain  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  in  payment  for 
a  passage  to  America.  The  captains  sold  the  services  of  these 
men  to  colonial  farmers  and  planters,  to  whom  they  were  bound, 
or  ^^ indentured,"  to  serve  out  their  promised  time.  In  all 
these  ways  many  a  poor  Englishman  gained  a  new  start  in 
Ufe  in  a  new  land. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  If  you  were  about  to  settle  in  a  new  land  what  kind  of  location 
would  you  choose  for  your  house?    Why? 

2.  Wliat  kind  of  house  could  the  early  vsettlers  build  out  of  the 
materials  at  hand?  What  tools  did  they  need  to  bring  with  them  from 
England? 

3.  What  differences  in  climate  did  the  early  colonists  find  when  they 
came  from  England  to  America?  Why  was  there  so  much  sickness  among 
the  earliest  colonists? 

4.  What  is  religious  toleration?  Are  people  more  or  less  tolerant  now 
than  they  were  in  early  colonial  times?    Why? 

6.  Ask  the  teacher  to  explain  what  a  charter  is. 

6.  Locate  on  an  outline  map  all  the  places  named  in  this  chapter. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  reasons  which  led  Englishmen  to  colonize 
in  America. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America 

The  Spreading  of  the  Settlements. — All  the  English 
colonies  in  America  except  Georgia  were  begun  in  the  seven- 
teenth centur\'.  Virginia  and  Man-land,  all  the  Puritan 
colonies  in  New  England,  and  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settle- 
ments upx)n  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers  were  planted 
before  1640.  We  have  scon  that  the  Carolinas,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  were  established  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  Ix^twcn^n  10(>0  and  1085.  WTien  the  colonial 
period  of  our  history  ended  in  the  Revolution,  Georgia  was  a 
Uttle  less  than  fiftv  vears  of  ace,  and  Pennsvlvania  had  not 
quite  reached  the  century  mark.  All  the  other  colonies  were 
more  than  one  hundred  vears  old,  and  manv  of  them  were 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  most  important  fact  in 
this  century  or  more  of  colonial  history  was  the  steady  growth 
of  the  small  st^tlements  of  early  colonial  time  into  vigorous 
states  that  declarcvl  their  inde|x^ndena^  of  Great  Britain  in 
177(1. 

This  iirowth  of  the  colonies  t(H)k  plac^e  in  the  most  simple 

and  natural  way.     New  st^ttltTs  from  the  Old  World,  and  boj's 

How  the        who  grew  to  manluHHl  in  the  early  st^ttlements,  pushed  farther 

setdements     jj^^q  |h^»  country,  stntlcd  uix>n  wild  land,  and  Ix^n  to  build 

homes  of  their  own.     St>nietimes  hunters  or  exploring  parties 

brought  lx\ck  glowing  n^px^rts  of  the  beauty  or  the  fertiUty  of 

some  valley  far  in  the  interior,  and  the  more  ambitious  and 

daring  among  the  pionix^rs  went  in  little  companies  to  possess 

it.     Soon  the  long  silence  of  the  fon^st  was  broken  by  the 

ringing  sounil  of  their  axes,  a  clearing  was  made,  log  cabins 

wen"  built,  and  in  this  way  a  new  st^tlement  was  established. 

This  steady  spn\\ding  of  the  s<ntlements  into  the  interior 

of  the  countr>*  was  attendi\l  by  tinl,  hardsliips,  and  no  Uttle 

Hardships  of  danger.    It  toi^k  years  of  hard  work  to  cut  down  and  bum  the 

tke  settlers     hea^y  timlxT  with  which  the  land  was  covered,  to  clear  the 

new  farms  of  stumps  and  stones,  to  build  houses  and  bams, 

and  to  open  ro5\ds  tluxnigh  the  forests  to  connect  the  new 
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settlements  with  the  older  ones.  Our  colonml  fathers  and 
mothers  were  men  and  women  of  industrious  habits,  of  great 
strength  and  endurance,  and  of  steadfast  coun^e.  Only  such 
people  could  survive  in  the  lot^  hard  struggle  with  the 
wilderness. 

Some  of  the  early  settlements,  like  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Charleston,  were  made  along  the  coast;  others,  like  Jamestown 
and  Philadelphia, 
were  established 
upon  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers. 
They  all  grew  in 
the  same  way, 
spreading  into  the 
interior  along  the 
rivers  and  their 
tributaries  because 
these  waterways 
were  easy  roads  1o 
travel.  Towns  grew 
up  near  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers.  The 
furs,  lumber,  and 
farm  produce  of  the 
colonics  were 
brought  down  the 
rivers  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the 
wares  which  the 
merchants  of  the 
towns  had  imported 
from  England.  In  the  course  of  time  wagon  roads  were  opened 
from  the  sea  ports  into  the  interior.  In  Virginia  the  ships  of 
England  came  up  the  rivers  to  the  plantations  to  trade,  and 
consequently  few  towns  developed  in  that  colony. 

This  map  shows  the  settled  area  of  the  colonies  at  the 
close  of  the  colonial  period  of  our  history.     Nearly  all  the 
land  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  was  m  Extent  ol 
the  hands  of  actual  settlers.     Elsewhere  in  New  England  the  «<^^ 
settlements  were  confioed  to  the  coast,  except  where  the 
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pioncors  liad  advanced  up  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut, 
Merrimac,  aad  Kennebec  rivers  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
Long  Island  and  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk 
were  the  only  parts  of  New  York  yet  occupied  by  white  men. 
From  New  Jersi-y  to  \'irginia  the  settlers  had  pushed  into  the 
interior  as  far  aa  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  were  already 
in  possession  of  some  of  the  rich  limestone  mountain  valley 
like  those  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah  and  the  fine 
Cumberland  Valley  in  Pennsylvania.    In  the  Carolinas  and 
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Gooi^ia  n<'arly  all  the  colonists  lived  within  one  hundred  miles 

of  the  coast  althou);h  some  hardy  frontiersmen  had  made  their 

way  up  the  rivers  far  beyond  this  point. 

,  Kxcopt  in  the  far  south,  nearly  all  the  good  land  between 

nence      the  sea  ami  the  Apixilachian  mountain  sj'stem  was  occupied 

Mlachjaa  ^^-'  ''*''"'"'^  ''>'  *''^  *'''*^  of  the  colonial  period.    The  mountain 

iintain      s\-stem  which  extends  fn.nii  New  England  to  Geoi^a  exerted 

'•■''         a  very  pvat  infliieiuv  uimn  our  early  history.     If  it  had  not 

Kvn  there   the  colonists  would  ha\e  scattered  widely  in  a 

search  for  the  U-st  lands.     But  the  difficulty  of  pasdng  this 

mountain  barrier  held  them  for  a  hundred  years  between  the 
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ountwis  and  the  sea.  Here  they  grew  stroi^,  learned  to 
!  neighborly,  developed  their  institutions,  and  kept  in  close 
uch  through  their  commerce  with  the  mother  country  beyond 
le  Atlantic.  Thua  when  the  colonial  period  drew  to  an  end 
e  desceDdanta  of  the  early  settlers  in  America  had  firmly 
tablished  themselves  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  were 
ady  to  begin  the  conquest  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
yond  the  mountains. 

The  Colonists  and  the  Indians: — During  the  century  or 
ore  while  the  colonists  were  winning  and  settling  the  land 
am  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  All^hany  Mountains  they  Th«  Indiana 
Bte  beset  by  many  perils.  By  far  the  most  serious  of  these 
mgsre  was  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  as  the  native  inhabi- 
ntB  of  America  have  been  called  ever  since  the  time  of 
Dhunbiis.  The  Indians  are  often  called  the  Red  Men  though 
ey  really  were  brown  in  color  with  a  slight  tinge  of  copper  in 
me  cases.  They  were  a 
B,  finely  formed  race  of 
en,  wiUi  high  cheek  bones, 
lall  eyes,  and  long, 
arae,  black  hair.  They 
Ere  dad  in  the  skins  of  wild 
limals,  although  in  sum- 
er  Uie  men  wore  very  little 
athing  and  the  children 
me  at  alL  They  lived  in 
ide  huts  called  wigwams. 
ime  of  these  Indian 
nisea  were  built  by  set- 
Qg  saplings  in  the  ground, 
nding  them  together  at 
le  top,  and  coverii^  the 
>unded  frame  thus  formed 
tt^    brush,    bark,  weeds, 

id  leaves.  Other  Indians  built  "long  houses"  by  settii^ 
night  posts  in  the  groimd,  laying  a  roof  of  poles,  and  then 
irering  the  whole  structure  with  bark  shingles.  Some  of 
lese  Indian  "long  houses"  were  a  hundred  feet  long,  fifteen 
'  twenty  feet  wide,  and  large  enough  to  accomodate  several 
mHiea. 
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The  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  when  the 
white  men  began  to  settle  in  the  country  was  not  large.    They 
TribM  uid  lived  in  small  tribes  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  wilderness. 
'■"■  Tribes  of  Indians  who  spoke  languages  which  were  very  much 

alike  arc  sometimes  grouped  together  to  form  what  are  called 
hnguiatic  families.  There  was  a  large  number  of  these  families 
in  America,  but  the  English  colonists  came  in  contact  with 
only  three  important  groups,  the  Algonquins,  the  Iroquois,  and 
the  Muskhogcan,  or  Southern  family. 

The  Algonquins  wore  the  most  numerous.     They  occupied 
the  country  from  the  Car- 
olines northward   to  Hud- 
s<)n    Bay,    and    from    the 
Atlantic      Coast     to     the 
Mississippi    River.       The 
Karragansctts,  the  Pequots, 
the  Lcnapi',  and  the  Sliaw- 
nci'3  were  some  of  the  Al- 
gonquin   tribes   whom   the 
scllln-s    knt-w    l)est.     The 
Iro<)uois  lived  in  New  York 
in  the   niiilHt   of  the   vast 
Algon(]uin   territory.     The 
most   sa\-agc,    crafty,    and 
daring  of  all   the  Indians, 
the  Iroquois,  were  the  terror 
of  their  neighbors.     Their 
five  great  tribes,  the  Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  were 
called  "The  J'ive  Nations"  by  the  white  people.     After  the 
Tuacaroras  from  North  Carolina  joined  their  Iroquois  kinsmen 
m      in  New  York  in  1714  these  tribes  were  called  "The  Six  Nations." 
'        The  Muakhogean,  or  Southern  Indians,  lived  in  the  country 
between  South  Carolina  and  the  Mississippi  River.     The  Creeks 
and  Cherokces  were  the  most  important  members  of  this  group. 
The  most  important  need  of  the  Indians,  as  of  all  other 
people,  was  a  supply  of  food.     They  lived  upon  game,  fiflh, 
life    and  the  wild  berries,  fruits,  and  edible  roots  which  they  found. 
Some  of  the  tribes  also  cultivated  patches  of  corn,  beans, 
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squashes,  and  tobacco.  The  Indians  possessed  no  domestic 
animal  except  the  dog.  The  men  were  hunters^  fishers,  and 
warriors.  It  was  the  work  of  the  women  to  prepare  the  food, 
cultivate  the  crops,  and  dress  the  skins  which  were  used  for 
clothing.  The  men  made  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks  and 
war  clubs,  and  graceful  birch  bark  canoes.  The  women  molded 
useful  pottery,  wove  beautiful  baskets,  and  fashioned  garments 
of  soft  deer  skin,  which  they  decorated  with  beads  and  feathers. 
The  Indians  believed  that  spirits  who  could  help  or  harm  them 
lived  in  the  earth  and  sky  and  they  prayed  and  sacrificed  to 
these  spirits  to  win  their  good  will. 

The  real  nature  of  the  Indian  has  been  described  best  by 
FrancLs  Parkman.  He  says,  '*  Nature  has  stamped  the  Indian 
with  a  hard  and  stern  physiognomy.  Ambition,  revenge,  envy.  The  natui 
jealousy,  are  his  ruling  passions.  .  .  .  With  him  revenge  is  an  of  the 
overpowering  instinct;  nay,  more,  it  is  a  point  of  honor  and  "* 
dut3^  ...  A  wild  love  of  lil^erty,  an  utter  intolerance  of  con- 
trol, lie  at  the  basis  of  his  character,  and  fire  his  whole  existence. 
.  .  .  With  him  the  love  of  glory  kindles  into  a  burning  passion, 
and  to  allay  its  cravings,  ho  will  dare  cold  and  famine,  fire, 
tempest,  torture,  and  death  itself.  These  generous  traits  are 
overcast  by  much  that  is  dark,  cold,  and  sinister,  by  sleepless 
distrust  and  rankling  jealousy.  Treacherous  himself,  he  is 
always  suspicious  of  treachery  in  others.  Brave  as  he  is — and 
few  of  mankind  are  braver — he  will  vent  his  passion  by  a  secret 
stab  rather  than  an  open  blow.  His  warfare  is  full  of  ambuscade 
and  stratagem." 

Such    were    the    savage    neighbors    the    earliest   English 
settlers  found  in  America.     At  first  the  Indians  received  the 
newcomers   with   confidence   and   hospitality.      Some   of   the  The  India 
colonists  tried  to  keep  this  early  friendship  of  the  Indians  by  «ad  the 
treating  them  kindly  and  justly.     So  many  of  the  settlers,  ^       ^^ 
however,  acted  in  such  a  selfish,  reckless,  and  brutal  way 
toward  the  Indians  that  their  early  confidence  in  the  white 
men  soon  turned  to  distrust,  and  this  distrust  quickly  grew 
into  bitter  hatred.    The  Indians  were  cruel  and  barbarous  by 
nature,  and  when  they  made  war,  women  and  children  as  well 
as  fighting  men  fell  under  their  merciless  tomahawks.      The 
white  men  soon  came  to  fear  and  to  loathe  their  savage  neigh- 
bors, and  in  many  instances  to  wage  war  upon  them  after  the 
Indian  fashion. 
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In  nearly  all  the  colonies  the  people  suffered  more  or  les 
from  Indian  attacks.  In  1622  the  \'irgmia  Indians,  while  pre- 
tending to  be  friendly,  fonned  a  plot  to  exterminate  the  settlers. 
An  attack  was  mndc  upon  all  the  settlements  in  the  colony 
on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  sun  went  down  three  hundred 
and  forty-seven  persons  were  slain.  After  beating  off  the  first 
attack  of  the  savages,  the  settlers  arose  in  mass  and  bunted 
down  the  Indians  in  all  quarters,  killing  many  of  them.  Id  1644 
Vii^inia  again  suffered  greitiv  from  a  similar  Indian  uprising. 
The  first  settlers  m  the  Connecticut  valley  had  hardly 
liuiit  their  log  cabms  l>tfon.  they  were  forced  to  fight  for  their 
li^cs  with  the  warlike 
Pequots.  But  King  Philip's 
\\  \r  was  the  most  dreadful 
Indian  uprising  that  the 
Puritan  colonists  ever  faced. 
Philip  was  the  son  of  Mas- 
sasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Pok- 
anokets,  whohad  been  a  firm 
^^"WSBW-^uS^"  ^  ^3^  friend  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers . 
wfsjfSH^KlEjfc^^^  at  Plymouth.  After  his 
father's  death,  Philip  plot- 
ted with  the  other  tribes  of 
>.ew  England  to  drive  the 
Enghsh  out  of  the  land. 
In  the  summer  of  167.5  the  blow  fell.  Town  after  town  was 
attacked  and  many  settlers  were  killed.  The  situation  was 
desperate,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  Indians  might 
succeed  in  their  purpose.  But  the  Puritans  were  stout  fighters, 
and  in  some  instances  the  frontier  towns  beat  off  the  attacks 
upon  them.  In  the  following  winter,  Massachusetts,  Plj-mouth, 
and  Connecticut  sent  a  force  of  a  thousand  men  against  the 
chief  town  of  the  Indians,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
swamp.  In  a  fierce  and  bloodj-  battle  the  white  men  stormed 
and  burned  this  town  and  slew  more  than  a  thousand  of  the 
Indians.  This  great  swamp  fight  broke  the  power  of  the 
Indians,  but  they  kept  up  the  hopeless  struggle  for  six  months 
longer.  By  the  end  of  that  time  King  Philip  and  most  of  his 
followers  were  killed,  and  the  few  Indians  who  survived  were 
captured  and  sold  into  slaver>-  in  the  West  Indies. 
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Indian  wars  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Virginia  and 
New  England.  Both  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  and  the  settlers 
in  Carolina  sufifered  from  repeated  Indian  attacks.  In  Penn-  Other  In 
Bylvaoia,  William  Penn  made  a  famous  treaty  of  friendship  with  '""'Wes 
the  Indians  which  was  "never  sworn  to  and  never  broken." 
The  kindness  and  justice  of  the  Quakers,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  neighbors  of  the  Quakers  feared  the  Iroquois 
who  were  the  friends  of  the 
English,  saved  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  horrors  of 
Indian  warfare.  But  the 
frontiersmen  of  central 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the 
settlers  on  the  northern 
borders  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  suffercti  fear- 
fully at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  during  the  wiirs 
with  the  French  and  Indians 
and  in  the  Revolution.  ***" 

The  Growth  of  Industries.- 
settlers  in  America  was  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.     This 
need    made    nearly   all    of    them  farmers,  since   most  of    the  Host 
necessities  of  life  come  from  the  soil.    Agricultiue  continued  to  "iloiiiatB 
be  the  chief  occupation  of  the  colonistH  throughout  the  colonial  Umaen 
period  of  our  history.     Indeed,  except  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  it  was  almost  the  only  occupation. 

A  writer  of  colonial  times  tells  us  liow  a  strong  and  in- 
dustrious man  with  very  little  property  except  a  gim,  some 
powder  and  shot,  and  a  few  tools,  could  win  a  home  for  his  The  nuUc 
family  in  the  wilderness  of  America.  Speaking  of  the  settlers  ?*  »  cole 
who  were  steadily  occupying  the  lands  of  the  colonies  he  says, 
"They  maintain  themselves  the  first  year  hke  the  Indians, 
with  their  guns  and  nets,  and  afterward  by  the  same  means 
with  the  assistance  of  their  lands.  .  .  .  The  progress  of 
their  work  is  this:  they  fix  upon  the  spot  where  they  intend  to 
build  the  house,  and  before  they  begin  it,  get  ready  a  field  for 
an  orchard,  planting  it  immediately  with  apples  chiefly  and 
some  pears,  cherries,  and  peaches.  This  they  secure  by  an 
enclosure,  then  they  plant  a  piece  for  the  garden;    and  as 
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Boaa  as  these  worls  are  done,  they  begin  their  house;  some  are 
built  by  the  countr>-men  vnthout  any  assistance,  but  these 
are  generally  ven-  t»d  hovels;  the  conunon  way  is  to  agree 
with  a  carpenter  and  a  mason  for  ao  many  days'  work,  and 
the  countrj-man  to  sene  them  as  a  laborer,  which  with  a  few 
irons  and  other  articles  he  cannot  make  is  the  wbc^  expense; 
many  a  house  ia  built  for  le^  than  £20  ($100).  As  soon  as 
this  work  is  over,  which  mav  be  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  he 
falls  to  work  upon  a  field  of  corn,  doing  all  the  hard  labor  of 
it.  and  from  not  being  able  to  buy  horses.  pa\~s  a  neighbor  for 
plowing  it :  perhaps  he  may  be  worth  only  a  calf  or  two  and  a 
couple  of  joung  colls  bought  for  cheapness:  and  he  struggles 
with  difficulties  till  these  are  grown:  but  when  he  has  horses 
to  work,  and  cows  that  give  milk 
and  calves,  he  b  then  made  and 
on  ihe  road  to  plenty.  It  is  eur- 
priping  with  how  auall  a  sum  of 
;■  money  they  will  venture  tipon 
'  this  iMurse  of  settling;  and  it 
pn.ni^  at  the  first  mention  how 
popi lilt  ion  must  increase  in  a 
ivuniry  whore  there  are  such 
mrtiiis  of  ;i  jx«*r  inaii'p  supjxirtinit  his  family:  and  in  which, 
tl'.i-  l:irct'r  tho  i;iniily,  the  ciisior  the  undertaking." 

Tho  early  i^-'loiiisis  bri.i:it:ht  with  them  to  .America  the 
f*eds  of  the  grains,  vegetables,  and  fmits  with  which  they 
were  laniili;ir  in  thoir  Europoiin  homos:  wheat,  oats,  rj'e,  barley, 
e  beans,  ^leas.  onions,  cablvipf*,  apules,  peaches,  pears,  and 
eherries.  To  tht?:*>  thoy  soon  .i«ii.lt\l  such  native  American 
plants  as  ivm,  [xit.ittx's.  pimipkins.  aiul  tobacco.  All  our 
ivniaion  domestic  anim.-kls  e.vwpt  the  turkey — our  horses, 
cattle,  shtvp.  pigs,  and  jxiultri- — an'  likowij^  natives  (rf  Eiut^ 
and  wen^  unknown  on  tho  wt>stem  continent  before  the  white 
moD  came. 

The  eolonis's  als*>  brvmght  such  cv>mmon  tools  as  spades, 
not-s.  and  axes  from  the  Old  World,  and  ot-casionally  a  plow 
was  imjvnevi.  although  most  of  the  crude  plows,  harrows, 
an^l  cans  of  ivlo:'.i.-»l  days  were  made  in  .\merica.  The  most 
stnldufi;  iiiffer\>niv  U'twoen  lami  life  in  ix^lonial  times  and  at 
the  prest?nt  day  is  to  tx>  found  in  our  wider  use  of  madunery. 
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Our  com  planters  and  grain  drills,  mowing  machineB,  harvesters, 
and  threshing  machines,  have  taken  the  places  of  the  hoes, 
scythes,  sickles,  and  flails  of  our  colonial  ancestors. 

Unlike  the  farmers  of  to-day  the  colonists  bought  and  sold 
little,  but  produced  on  their  own  farms  nearly  everything  that 
their  families  needed.  Each  farm  was  usually  small  and  was  Waxmu  u 
worked  by  the  owner  with  the  help  of  his  sons.  It  is  true  that  P'"'**'*" 
there  were  many  large  plantations  in  the  tobacco  district  of 
Virginia  and  in  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Carolina,  but  even 
in  these  colonies  the  small  farms  far  outnumbered  the  great 
plantations. 

From  the  earliest  colonial  times  there  was  a  demand  for  a 
great  deal  of  labor  upon  the  tobacco  and  rice  plantations  of 
the  South,  and  in  La»»«w 

all  of  the  colonies 
some  of  the  more 
prosperous  fanners 
found  more  work 
upon  their  farms 
than  they  and  the 
members  of  their 
families  could  do. 
The  demand  for 
labor  was  met  in 
part  by  bringing 
over  poor  people 
from  England  who 
were  bound,  or  "indentured,"  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  after 
which  they  were  given  their  freedom,  and  in  part  by  gradually 
introducing  negro  slaves  from  Africa,  For  some  time  the 
indentured  white  servants  were  more  numerous  than  the 
slaves,  but  in  the  later  colonial  period  African  slavery  grew 
very  rapidly.  While  there  were  negro  slaves  in  all  the  colonies, 
there  were  far  more  of  them  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 
•  Although,  as  we  have  said,  nearly  all  the  colonists  were 

farmers,  they  and  their  wives  and  children  were  obliged  to  do 
a  great  many  other  kinds  of  work.     The  colonial  farmer  was  Domestic 
usually  hia  own  carpenter  and  blacksmith  and  frequently  his  manufac- 
own   tanner  and   shoemaker.     The   housewife   always   made        ' 
such  necessary  articles  as  soap  and  candles.     There  was  a 
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spinning  wheel  in  every  home,  and  the  niotber  and  daug}iters 
spun  flax  and  wool  into  thread  and  \'am  and  otten  wove  the 
cloth  out  of  which  they  later  made  the  clothing  for  the  family. 
In  fact,  the  colonial  home  was  a  facton'  in  which  was  made 
neariy  even'thing  that  the  family  needed  and  sometimes  a  few 
articles  for  sale.  In  many  a  New  England  farm  house  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  while  the  women  and  girls  were  busy 
spinning  and  weaving,  the  men  and  boys  made  barrd  staves, 
hoops,  or  shinglt^  before  the  great  fireplace  in  the  kitchen. 
Staxnes  and  hoops  found  a  ready  market  in  the  West  Indies 
with  which  the  Now  Knclander?  tradeil. 

With  the  exception  of  shipbuilding,  which  flourished  in 
New  England,  nianiifaot urine  outside  of  the  homes  of  the 
people  grew  veri*  slowly  in  i  ho  c\>lo!:ii^.  There  were  a  few  local 
sawmills,  cris:  mills,  and  tar.norios.  and  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  (X:lon:al  onu  mills  for  making  cloth  and  shops  where 
fumitinr.  bnvss  and  ci^pjxT  ware,  and  hats  were  manufactured. 
Iron  orv  was  foiiiui  in  nearly  :\l\  the  vx^lonii-s.  and  in  time  a  few 
fumaeos  fcr  smelt  ini:  it  wor*?  m:-t  up.  The  iron  thus  secmred 
was  wnv,:cht  into  t<>^ls  far-.r.ir.g  implinitnts,  household  uten- 
sils, and  :i:iniwar^.^  of  various  kinds, 

Notwithstanviir.i:  all  their  efTons  to  n::\ko  things  for  them- 
fif.ves,  the  vx^Ior.ists  \vcr\^  :\!ways  dejv'tKltr.t  upon  England  for 
nuvr.y  !nri:;t:f;.ott:n:>i  artiolt^.  The  sh»i^  which  bunought  these 
EncLsh  cvxxis  to  A'.r.'.r:.^^  carrii\i  lv»ck  to  Elngland  the  grain, 
lun;ber.  arid  ftir?  of  the  Northern  Cok>rJes».  the  tobacco  of 
Mar>land  ar.d  Virginia,  the  tar.  pitch,  and  turpentine  of 
Xorh  Can^Iina,  anvi  iho  rice  and  invligo  of  South  Carolina. 
New  Elngland  also  enjoytxl  a  rich  trai^ie  with  the  West  Indies, 
where  she  exohance^l  hor  tish.  saltevi  nn^ats,  and  barrel  staves 
for  moLsL?^^  A  larp?  pan  of  the  nH^lai^-^  thus  brought  to 
New  EngLuid  ^-as  niade  into  rum.  Sla>'e  traders  exchanged 
this  rum  for  captive  negn>es  on  the  wx-^  coast  <rf  Africa  and 
sdd  the  negn>e:?  in  the  West  Invlies  or  to  the  planters  in  the 
colociiesw 

The  bek  of  money  made  it  dirSctih  to  do  business  in  the 
cv4onies?  as  we  carry  it  or.  t^vUy.  Insiead  of  buying  and  selling 
fv^risoriey.  the  5^^! tier?  fTW^u^^r.tlv  :raA\i  one  anide  for  anotho-, 
asv  for  example,  a  pair  of  shoos  fv>r  a  civM  or  a  cow  foe  a  horse. 
Suv-h  tnding  is  called  baner.    There  weiv  a  few  F^^gKgh  cxnns 
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n   America,  and  some  Spanish  silver  pieces  came  into  the 
M>lonies  as  a  result  of  the  ,^-..„;^,-^ 


commerce  with  the  West 
Indies.  Pine  tree  shillings 
were  coined  at  a  mint  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts,  in 
1652,  and  later  some  of 
the  colonies  issued  paper 
money. 

The  GoTemment  of  the  Colonies. — One  of  the  first  needs 
af  each  of  the  Enfjiisli  colonies  in  America  was  a  government 
k>  keep  order  among  the  people,  to  protect  life  and  property, 
and  to  do  the  other  useful  and  noccs-sary  things  which  our 
governments  in  township  or  city,  county,  state,  and  nation 
3o  for  us  today.  Quite  naturally,  the  early  colonists  tried  to 
do  these  things  as  they  were  done  in  England  in  those  days, 
but  they  soon  found  it  necessary  to  change  somewhat  their 
Bnglish  ideas  about  government  and  their  English  ways  of 
oaanaging  affairs,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  (iilTei-ent  condi- 
bions  which  existed  in  the  new  land  to  which  they  had  come. 

In  New  England,  where  the  colonists  usually  lived  on 
snail  farms  near  the  meeting  houses  which  they  attended,  it 
was  found  most  convenient  for  each  neighborhood  to  look 
lifter  its  own  affairs.  Each  little  self-governing  community 
was  called  a  town  or  township.  All  the  voters  in  each  town 
met  in  an  annual  town  meeting  at  which  they  electetl  officers 
bo  look  after  such  matters  as  the  care  of  stray  animals,  the 
[naking  and  repairing  of  roads,  and  the  management  of  a 
Khool.  The  town  meeting  also  decided  liow  much  money 
the  town  should  raise  by  taxing  its  people  and  how  it  should 
^nd  the  money  thus  secured.  It  also  chose  tv/o  men  to  repre- 
«nt  the  town  in  the  legislature  or  lawmaking  body  of  the 
x)Iony. 

In  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  colonies,  where  many 
rf  the  colonists  lived  on  large  plantations,  oft*n  considerable 
listances  apart  along  the  banks  of  the  wide,  deep  rivers,  the 
»unfy  was  found  to  be  the  more  convenient  form  of  local 
^vemment.  The  most  important  officers  in  the  Virginia 
•ounty  were  the  sheriff  and  the  justices  of  the  peace.  Instead 
rf  beii^  elected  by  the  people  as  the  officers  of  the  New  England 
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town  were,  the  county  officers  in  the  South  were  generally 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  colony.  The  sheriff  kept 
order  in  his  county  and  collected  the  taxes.  The  justices  d 
the  peace  held  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  as  it  was  called,  because 
it  usually  met  four  times  each 
year  at  the  county  court-house, 
at  which  they  determined  the 
amount  of  county  tax,  appointed 
persons  (o  look  after  the  care  erf 
the  roads,  and  transacted  any 
other  necessary  county  business. 
In  the  middle  colonies,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  mixed  form  of  local 
Eovcrnnii'iit  including  both  the 
county  and  the  township  grew 
up.  In  these  colonies  part  of 
t  In-  work  of  managing  local  affairs 
W!is  tloiie  by  the  county  and  part 
of  it  by  the  towniship,  and  each 
had  the  power  to  levy  its  own 
taxi's.  Both  the  county  and 
the  township  officers  were  gener- 
ally elected  by  the  people.  This 
mixtnl  form  of  local  govem- 
in»|>ortnnt  to-day  beoausc  it  is  i^  use 
states. 
Kiich  of  the  foitj'-eiftht  states  which  now  form  the  United 
of  America  has  its  own  state  government.  The  govem- 
HK-iits  of  all  our  states  arc  very  much  alike.  In  each  state 
there  is  a  IcjtislatuR'  which  makes  the  laws,  a  governor  who 
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of  Oie  colony  ^,„fy,.,,(.g  tiip„i    ,^^^^^   (..jurig  whose  judges  tell  what  the  laws 

mean  and  apply  them  to  individual  cases.    Governments  very 

much  like  those  in  our  states  to-day  grew  up  in  the  colonies 

tluring  the  colonial  period  of  our  historj'. 

Eacli  colony  had  its  own  legislature  or  lawmaking  body. 

In  e^■ery  colony  except   Pennsylvania   this   lanmaking   body 
The  was  made  up  of  two  houses,  usually  called  the  assembly  and 

Icgislatiirc      j]jp  council.     The  members  of  the  assembly  were  choeen  by 
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3eople,  although  in  most  of  the  colonies  only  those  men 
possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property  were  allowed  to 
In  a  few  mstances  the  people  also  elected  the  coimcilors, 
n  most  of  the  colonies  the  members  of  the  council  or  upper 
B  were  appointed  by  the  king  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
mor.  In  a  general  way  the  colonial  assembly  corresponded 
le  house  of  representatives  in  each  of  our  present  state 
Atures,  and  the  colonial  council  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
te  or  upper  house  now  found  in  every  one  of  our  states. 
Elach  colony  had  a  governor  who  enforced  the  law.  In 
charter  colonies  like  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the 
le  elected  their  governor,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary-  The 

which  wore  proprietary,  the  owner  of  the  colony  named  gov^^or 
governor.  Most  of  the  colonies,  however,  sooner  or  later 
me  royal  provinces,  and  in  them  the  governor  was  ap- 
bed  by  the  king.  The  governor  of  a  royal  colony  was  the 
jsentative  of  the  king,  and  had  very  much  the  same  power 
is  province  as  the  king  possessed  in  the  government  of 
and. 

Some  of  the  governors  whom  the  king  of  England  sent  to 
over  his  colonies  in  America  were  good  men  who  tried  to 
m  wisely  and  justly.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  selfish  Bad 
greedy  men  who  sought  to  regain  in  America  the  fortunes  governors 
h  they  had  lost  in  -the  mother  country.  Many  of  the 
ms  of  these  unworthy  royal  governors  were  resented  by  the 
lists  and  there  were  numerous  disputes  between  such  gov- 
rs  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  colonial 
nbUes. 

Governor  Berkeley  of  Virginia  is  a  good  example  of  the 
lial  governor  who  put  his  own  private  interest  before  the 
ire  of  the  people  whom  he  was  sent  to  govern.  In  1675  Bacon's 
settlers  on  the  Virginia  frontier  suffered  fearfully  from  Rebellion 
sin  attacks,  but  Governor  Berkeley  would  not  send  soldiers 
rotect  the  people  and  punish  the  Indians  because  he  was 
ing  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  fur  trade  with  the 
ans.  At  las.t  a  young  planter  named  Nathaniel  Bacon 
d  a  force  of  volunteers,  and  without  the  governor's  per- 
ion  defeated  the  Indians  and  saved  the  frontier  settlements 
I  the  tomahawk.  Governor  Berkeley  was  very  angry.  He 
that  Bacon  was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.    A  civil  war  broke 
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out  between  Bacon  and  Berkeley  in  which  Bacon's  rebels 
defeated  the  forces  of  the  governor  and  burned  Jamestown. 
Just  at  this  momeat  of  vic- 
tory Bacon  died  of  a  fever, 
and,without  their  leader,  bis 
men  sood  fell  into  tbe  hands 
of  Governor  Berkeley,  who 
put  many  of  them  to  death. 
In  spite  of  ita  bloody  end 
Bacon's  RebeUion  proved 
that  the  Virginia  colonists 
dared  to  resist  an  unjust 
governor.  It  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Revolution, 
which  began  just  a  century 

" later. 

In  I08G,  James  II,  who  was  tho  most  tjTannical  of  all  the 
Stuart  kings  of  Engtaiiii,  united  all  New  England,  New  York, 
1  trraimy  and  Now  Jersey  into  one  jjri-nt  province  and  sent  over  Sir 
Indros  Edmund  Ainlros  as  its  goveiiior.  The  king  authorized  Andros 
to  make  laws  and  to  tax  tho  people  without  their  consent. 
For  two  years  ( iovonior  Andros  ruled  like  a  tyrant.  He  took 
away  the  charter  of  Massachusetls  and  attempted  to  seize  the 
charters  of  Connoctlcut  and  Ithodo  Island,  but  failed  in  both 
instances.  In  t'onnoclicut  the  charter  was  saved  by  hiding 
it  in  a  hollow  tree,  which  has  ever  since  lxM?n  known  as  the 
Charter  Oak.  In  1688  the  Englisli  people  drove  the  tyrant, 
James  II,  from  tho  country,  and  put  his  daughter  Mary  and  her 
husband,  William  of  Orange,  upon  the  throne.  When  the 
people  in  Boston  heard  of  this  English  Revolution,  they  threw 
Andros  into  prison  and  later  sent  lum  back  to  England.  King 
William  now  gave  Massachusetts  a  new  charter,  while  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  continued  to  be  governed  as  they  were 
before  the  coming  of  Andros. 

Besides  a  lawmaking  Ixxly  and  a  governor,  each  colony 
had  courts  verj'  muchasourstateshavenow.  Small  cases  were 
s  courts  tried  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  generally  appointed 
by  the  governor.  In  each  county  there  was  a  county  court 
whose  judges  were  appointed  by  the  governor  or,  in  some 
cases,  elected  by  the  assembly.    The  county  court  tried  crim- 
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inals  and  settled  important  disputes  concerning  property.  In 
each  colony  there  was  also  a  high  court  to  which  appeals  could 
be  made  from  the  county  courts.  These  high  courts  were  very 
much  like  our  present  state  supreme  courts. 

While  England  sometimes  tried  to  interfere  in  the  govern- 
ment of  her  American  colonies,  she  let  them  alone,  in  the  main, 
to  manage  their  own  poUtical  affairs  very  much  as  they  pleased.  Training  i 
The  experience  and  training  which  the  colonists  got  in  governing  ^®^" 
themselves,  in  their  townships,  counties,  and  states,  were  very 
important  in  fitting  them  for  the  independence  which  they 
were  to  win  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  of  our  history. 

The  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Coimtry. — From  the  begin- 
ning, England  looked  upon  the  colonies  as  her  children.     She 
felt  that  they  were  planted  by  her  care  and  that  they  ought  English 
to  honor  and  obey  her.    This  English  feeling  was  well  expressed  feeUng 
by  one  of  the  royal  governors  of  New  York  when  he  said,  colonies 
"All these  colonies,  which  are  but  twigs  belonging  to  the  main 
tree,  ought  to  be  kept  entirely  dependent  upon  and  subservient 
to  England. *' 

The  EngUsh  beUeved,  as  did  all  other  people  at  that  time, 
that  nature  had  been  generous  to  new  countries  whose  natural 
resources  were  as  yet  untouched,  and  that  colonists  ought  to 
share  this  bounty  with  their  mother  country.  Accordingly, 
they  looked  to  their  American  colonies  to  furnish  them  with 
food  and  raw  materials  which  they  needed,  and  to  buy  from 
them  large  quantities  of  manufactured  goods.  For  example, 
they  expected  the  colonists  to  sell  them  such  things  as  iron, 
wool,  fm^,  and  hides,  and  then  to  buy  of  them  the  steel,  cloth- 
ing, hats,  and  shoes  which  they  made  out  of  these  raw  materials. 
The  English  did  not  want  the  colonists  to  sell  to  other  nations 
any  of  their  products  which  England  desired,  nor  to  buy  else- 
where what  they  could  buy  in  England,  nor  to  manufacture  at 
home  any  goods  that  would  take  the  place  of  those  the 
mother  country  had  for  sale. 

Very  early  the  ParUament  of  England  began  to  pass  laws 
to  carry  into  effect  the  idea  that  colonies  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mother  country.    In  1660  it  declared  that  all  trade  with  The 
the  colonies  must  be  carried  on  in  EngUsh  or  colonial  ships.  aS?****^ 
The  same  law  provided  that  such  colonial  products  as  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  and  dyeing  woods  must  be 
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shipped  to  England  or  to  another  English  colony.  Grain,  salt 
provisions,  fish,  and  rum  were  not  included  in  this  list  and  the 
colonists  could  sell  them  anywhere. 

A  few  years  later  the  colonists  were  forbidden  to  import 
European  goods,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  any  other  country 
than  England.  At  the  same  tune  it  was  ordered  that  colonial 
products  which  paid  a  duty  in  England  should  pay  a  similar 
duty  when  shipped  from  one  English  colony  to  another.  Still 
later,  rice,  molasses,  and  naval  stores  were  added  to  the  long 
list  of  articles  which  tlie  colonists  could  sell  only  in  England. 
In  1733  very  heavy  duti(^s  were  placed  upon  molasses  and 
sugar  brought  to  the  colonies  from  the  Spanish  and  French 
West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  colonists  to  buy 
these  commodities  at  a  higher  price  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
These  laws  and  many  others  like  them,  which  were  passed 
to  com|x^l  the  people  of  the  colonies  to  Iniy  and  sell  in  England 
so  that  English  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  shipowners 
could  make  a  profit  from  their  trade,  are  called  the  Navigation 
Acts.  England  had  no  thought  of  oppressing  her  colonists  by 
passing  th(\se  trade  laws.  Such  regulation  of  trade  was  in  liae 
with  thv  l)est  thought  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  all 
colonizing  countries' had  similar  laws  upon  their  statute  books. 
England  also  tried  to  make  the  colonists  dependent  upoa 
her  for  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  manufactiu"ed  goods 
oial  which  they  needed,  by  restricting  or  prohibiting  manufactories 
^«^d  ^^  America.  In  1699  the  people  in  each  colony  were  forbidden 
to  export  yarn  and  woolen  cloth  *^to  any  other  place  whatso- 
ever." Later,  hats  were  added  to  this  list.  At  last,  in  1750, 
the  building  of  any  more  mills  or  forges  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  or  steel  was  absolutely  prohibited.  While  thus  discouraging 
manufacture  in  her  colonies,  England  encouraged  them  to 
produce  the  raw  materials,  such  as  pig  iron,  indigo,  flax,  hemp, 
timber,  tar,  and  pitch,  which  the  mother  country  used  in  her 
own  manufactures. 

The  English  settlers  in  America  always  resented  the  idea 

that  the  colonies  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country. 

colonists  They  had  come  to  the  new  world  at  their  own  expense  and 

^  *A      ^^^-^  insisted  that  they  lost  none  of  their  rights  as  Englishmen 

of  trade  when  they  became  colonists.    They  believed  that  they  had  as 

much  right  to  trade  with  any  part  of  the  world  as  had  the 
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Engliahmen  who  remained  at  home.  With  this  belief  the 
colonists  declared  that  the  Navigation  Acts  were  imjust,  and 
they  disobeyed  these  English  laws  of  trade  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  English  officers  in  the  colonies  found  it  impossible 
to  enforce  the  Navigation  Acts.     In  fact,  during  most  of  the  ' 
colonial  period  they  did  not  try  seriously  to  enforce  them. 
Along  with  the  lawful  trade  in  fish,  salt  beef,  pork,  and  grain, 


rs;^ 

^^^^■^E^^c-.   '" 

■■:mmi^sm 

which  was  carried  on  between  the  colonies  and  the  West  Indies, 
there  sprang  up  an  illegal  but  very  profitable  trade  with  those 
islands  as  well  as  with  other  parta  of  the  world.  The  efforts 
of  the  English  government  to  stop  this  illegal  trade,  or  smuggling, 
and  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Acts  just  at  the  close  of  the 
colonial  period,  were  the  foremost  causes  of  the  Revolution 
in  which  the  colonies  declared  their  independence  of  England. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  What  important  event  happened  in  England  in  1640?  In  1660? 
In  1688?  Show  how  each  of  these  events  influenced  the  history  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America. 

2.  Did  the  land  in  America  belong  to  the  Indians?  Was  it  right  for 
the  whito  men  to  scttlo  in  America  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians? 
C/Ould  the  wars  between  tlie  early  settlers  and  the  Indians  have  been 
avoided? 

3.  How  did  life  on  a  colonial  farm  differ  from  fann  life  today?    Write 
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a  list  of  the  things  now  made  in  factories  which  the  colonists  manufactured 
in  their  homes. 

4.  How  does  the  difference  between  the  geography  of  New  England 
and  that  of  the  southern  colonies  help  to  explain  the  differences  in  the  local 
government  of  these  sections?  Which  of  the  three  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment described  in  this  chapter  prevails  in  the  state  in  which  you  live? 

5.  Were  the  Navigation  Acts  wise  laws?  Why?  Was  it  wrong  for 
the  colonists  to  disobey  these  laws?    Why? 


CHAPTER  IV 

Our  Colonial  Ancestors 

The  Europeans  Who  Became  Colonists. — The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  t-olonif^,  whose  beginnings  and  growth 
Pvople  from  we  have  been  studying,  were  of  Enghsh  origin.  But  we  must 
Sme  to"*""  ""^  ^^''**'  **^*  ^"  ^^^  ^'''■'^'  5*^ttlcrs  in  the  EngUsh  colonics  in 
America  came  from  England.  Great  numbers  of  them  looked 
back  to  the  other  countries  of  the  British  Islands — to  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland — as  their  Old-World  homes.    Many  others 


came  from  Germany.  The  sons  nf  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
France  also  plnyed  importiint  parts  in  planting  the  settlements 
which  were  to  grow  into  the  I'nited  States  of  America.  All 
these  European  iK'opk'S  were  our  ancestors. 

The  settlers  who  came  from  England,  however,  were  not 
only  far  more  numerous  than  those  from  any  other  European 
h  country,  they  were  also  more  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
colonies.  Most  of  the  early  ^'i^ginians,  nearly  all  the  Puritans 
who  came  to  New  England,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Quakers 
settled  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  natives  of  England. 
In  all  the  other  colonics  the  EngUsh  element  in  the  population 
was  ven,-  large.  The  colonists  of  Enghsh  birth  and  their 
descendants  have  had  a   far   greater  pert  in  the  toaldng  q£ 
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merica  than  the  men  of  any  other  race.  John  Smith,  William 
radford,  John  Winthrop,  Roger  Williams,  Thomas  Hooker, 
illiam  Penn,  and  James  Oglethorpe  were  all  Englishmen. 

The  number  of  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlers  in  the  valleys 
the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  was  not  large,  but  they  had  a 
arked  influence  upon  the  history  and  life  of  those  regions.  Tha  Dutch 
he  Van  Rensselaers,  the  Schuylers,  and  other  families  "*^  Swedes 
ascended  frcm  the  early  Dutch  inunigrants,  have  played  a 
•eat  part  in  the  making  of  the  state  of  New  York.  There  are 
any  people  in  Delaware,  southern  New  Jersey,  and  south- 
tstem  Pennsylvania  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the 
vedes  who  colonized  in  that  section. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  nearly 
1  the  English  colonies  were  founded,  many  Huguenots,  or 
rench  Protestants,  came  to  America.  These  people  fled  to  The  French 
le  new  world  to  escape  a  terrible  religious  persecution  in  their 
vn  land.  They  settled  in  many  of  the  colonies,  but  there 
ere  more  of  them  in  South  Carolina  than  anywhere  else. 
mong  the  descendants  of  these  French  settlers  there  are  many 
en  who  have  been  famous  in  our  historv. 

Soon  after  1700  a  steady  stream  of  German  immigrants 
jgaii  to  come  to  the  American  colonies.  This  German  stream 
>ntinued  to  flow  westward  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  The 
tlonial  period  of  our  history.  Religious  persecution,  the  hope  Germans 
'  bettering  their  condition  in  life,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  large 
miber  who  came  from  the  Rhine  valley,  the  desire  to  escape 
om  a  land  wasted  by  war,  were  the  causes  of  the  great  German 
igration  to  the  American  colonies. 

Some  of  the  first  comers  from  Germany  settled  in  the 
[ohawk  Valley  in  New  York,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
ermans  who  came  to  America  in  the  eighteenth  centiuy 
Bjde  their  homes  in  Pennsylvania  where  they  occupied  whole 
)unties.  Soon  some  of  the  Germans  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
inia,  and  their  descendants,  began  to  move  into  the  interior 
■  the  country  toward  the  southwest,  and  in  the  coiu'se  of 
me  there  were  large  numbers  of  them  in  western  Maryland, 
irginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Companies  of  German  pioneers 
flo  came  direct  from  their  fatherland  to  the  Carolinas  and 
eorgia. 

The  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  lived  by  themselves  and 
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kept  their  own  language  and  customs,  as  their  ( 
continue  to  do  to  this  day  in  some  Bections  of  that  stat«.  They 
were  a  hard  working  and  thrifty  race  They  settled  upon  some 
of  the  bet  land  in  Ajnenca  and  in  time  they  came  to  be  the 
best  farmers  m  the  colonies  An  eighteenth  century  writer 
who  knew  the  Pennsylvania  German  farmers  well,  speaks  ol 
their  '  extensive  fields  of 
grain,  full  fed  herds,  lux- 
urious meadows,  orchards 
promising  loads  of  fruit, 
tc^ethcr  with  spacious 
bims  and  commodious 
stone  dnelhng  houses." 

The  &cotch  Irish  were 
another  important  ele- 
ment in  the  population 
of  the  colonies.  They 
were  the  descendants  of 
Scotch  people  who  had 
SPltlcd  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. These  settlers,  like 
most  of  the  Scotch,  were 
Presbyterians  in  religion. 
About  a  century  after 
they  went  to  live  in 
Ireland,  petty  religious 
persecution  andtheheavy 
taxes  laid  upon  them  by 
the  English  government 
drove  large  numbers  of 
these  Scotch-Irishmen  to 
America.  A  few  of  them  settled  in  New  England,  many  made 
their  way  to  the  southern  colonies,  but  probably  the  largest 
number  found  homes  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Scotch-Irish  settlers  were  among  the  later  immigrants 
to  the  colonies  and  most  of  them  pushed  on  beyond  the  districts 
near  the  coast,  which  were  already  settled,  to  the  frontier  where 
it  was  still  easy  to  get  land.    The  Scotch-Irish  were  a  bold 
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and  hardy  race  of  men  who  loved  the  free  life  of  the  border. 
They  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  pioneers  who  won  the 
colonial  frontier  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Carolinas  from  the 
Indians  and  the  wilderness,  and  then  led  the  way  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Besides  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbjrterians  there  were  many 
Roman  Catholic  Irish  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and  a 
few  of  them  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  other  colonies.  Then,  iriah^Sci 
too,  thousands  of  Scotch  came  direct  from  Scotland  to  the  «ndweli 
American  colonies.  They  were  especially  numerous  in  North 
CaroUna.  Such  Welsh  names  as  Gwynedd,  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
TredyfTrin,  all  places  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadelplda,  suggest 
the  home  land  of  the  founders  of  these  settlements. 

What  the  Colonists  Brought  from  Europe  to  America. — 
The  men  who  colonized  America  brought  with  them  to  the 
new  world  the  civilization  of  the  Old- World  lands  from  which  The  coloi 
they  came.    They  could  not  leave  behind  them  their  own  5?^2i?*^ 
traits  of  character  nor  the  ideas,  customs,  and  beliefs  which  Qf  living 
they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors.     It  was  just  as  natural  thinkings 
for  them  to  set  up  in  the  colonies  the  social  and  political  insti-  *^*^ 
tutions  which  they  had  known  at  home.     We  have  already 
seen  how  they  also  brought  with  them  the  seeds  of  their  indus- 
trial life,  the  grains,  fruits,  domestic  animals,  arts,  and  crafts 
of  their  old  homes.    Life  in  America,  as  wc  know  it,  was  planted 
here  by  our  European  ancestors  and  has  grown  from  what  they 
brought   with   them   from   Europe.     But   American   life   has 
become  somewhat  different  from  life  in  Europe  because  of  the 
new    conditions    which    our    European    ancestors    found   in 
America. 

The  various  races  which  colonized  in  the  United  States 
had  many  common  characteristics,  yet  each  possessed  its  own 
peculiar  traits,  and  all  these  traits  have  helped  to  make  the  English 
American  people  what  they  now  are.     In  the  making  of  Ameri-  character, 
cans  the  influence  of  the  EngUsh  has  been  far  greater  than  that  imalaw  ' 
of  any  other  race.    The  colonists  from  England  were  a  strong, 
brave,  and  enterprising  people,  fond  of  outdoor  life,  industrious, 
shrewd  in  business,  and  very  tenacious  of  purpose.    The  EngUsh 
brought  to  America  our  language,  our  laws,  and  our  forms  of 
government. 

In  most  respects  the  early  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlers 
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upon  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  strongly  resembled  the 
Ei^lish.  Many  of  the  Dutch  were  traders  or  merchants,  while, 
as  a  rule,  the  Swedes  were  sturdy  farmers. 

The  French  Huguenots  were  a  particularly  desirable  clasa 

of  settlers  and,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  they  added  a 

Franch  very  great  contribution  to  the  making  of  our  country.     Nearly 

'n'l^jjg}'"    all  of  them  came  from  the  cities  of  France,  where  they  were 

skilled  workmen,  merchants,  or  scholars.     They  brou^t  with 

them  to  the  new  world  their  habits  of  industry,  their  keen 

intelligence,  and  their  upright  character.    They  have  fumifihed 

a  large  number  of  leaders  in  every  department  of  life  in  America. 

The  Ocnniuis  who  came  to  the  colonies  in  such  large 

numbers  (luriiig  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  quiet,  hard- 

Gorman         working,  triigjil  jind  thrift}'  race.     They  were  very  poor  wheD 

bdnsby  and  they  jirrivcd   in   America,  but  their  industrious  habits  soon 

brought  them  ]>ri).-!perit}'.     They  were  a  very  religious  people, 

honest  in  their  de;iHn(:s  and  ciintentod  in  spirit.     As  we  have 

seen,  they  wif^Iied  to  n'miiiri  (icnnan  and  consequently  they 

clung  tenaciously  (<>  the  customs,  language,  and  literature  of 

their  fatherland. 

There  could  linixlly  1m'  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
the  plodding  and  iHiueful  (lermans  and  the  stem,  a^res^ve, 
warlike   Scoli'h-Irifili,  who   came   alx)ut   the   same   time,  and 
settled  in  the  siinie  i>arts  of  the  countrj'.     The  Scotch-Irish 
were  a  rugged  and  hardy  race— enei^etic  steadfast,  and  liberty- 
loving.     They  were  famous  Indian  fighters  and  did  much  to 
wm     the     western     lands 
from    the     redmen.      Tbe 
Scotch-Irish  were  a  religious 
people  and  strong  believers 
in  education,  which  ibey  did 
much  to  foster  in  the  colo- 
nies.   Next  to  the  English, 
they  have  probably  had  a 
greater    influence   upon 
America  than  any  other  race 
element  in  its  population. 

Besides   these   charac- 
teristics   of    theu-   various 
colonial  ancestors  brought  with  them  to  America  a 


Scotch-Irish 
energy  and 
love  of 
Uberty 


Wheel  uid  Loom 
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knowledge  of  the  ways  of  making  a  living  which  prevailed  in 
their  old  homes  across  the  eea.  Along  with  the  common  food 
plants,  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  simple  farming  tools  of  the 
old  world,  they  brought  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
their  time.  They  could  saw  lumber,  build  houses  and  shipa, 
make  bricks,  tan  leather,  spin  and  weave  both  flax  and  wool, 
and  make  a  great  many  other  things  which  were  necessities 
then  as  now  in  every  home. 

Our  colonial  ancestors  brought  with  them  to  America  their 
ways  of  thinking,  their  opinions,  and  thoir  prejudices.     Many  **'^|S«*"* 
of   their  beliefs  seem  very  "" 

superstitious  to  us.  When 
the  colonies  were  estab- 
lished, nearly  all  people  still 
believed  that  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  revolve 
around  the  earth.  These 
heavenly  bodies  were 
thought  to  exert  great  in- 
fluence upon  affairs.  The 
right  time  to  plant  potatoes, 
to  cut  timber,  to  kill  pigs, 
to  cut  hair,  to  take  med- 
icine, and  to  do  many  other 
things,  was  determined  by 
the  phases  of  the  moon. 
Any  unusual  appearance  in 
tbe  sky,  like  a  comet,  was 
thought  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  some  coming  disaster  like  pesti- 
lence or  war. 

The  invisible  world  was  a  very  real  world  to  the  colonists. 
Th^  thought  that  angels  and  devils  were  all  about  them. 
There  was  a  haunted  house  in  nearly  every  community,  and  mtchcnrft 
most  people  hved  in  fear  of  ghosts.  The  belief  in  witchcraft 
wa8  as  common  in  the  colonies  as  it  had  long  been  in  Europe. 
A  witch  was  a  person,  usually  an  old  woman,  who  was  believed 
to  have  sold  her  soul  to  Satan  in  exchange  for  the  power 
to  do  all  sorts  of  harmful  things.  When  butter  would  not 
oome  in  the  chum,  or  when  pigs  or  cattle  were  sick,  it  was 
thous^t  to  be  the  work  of  witches. 
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In  the  European  cotintries  from  which  the  colonists  came 
witchcraft  had  lon^  been  punished  by  death,  and  it  is  not  strange 
The  Salsm  that  the  early  American  settlers  should  inflict  the  same  penalty 
delnatoa  upon  those  they  thought  to  be  in  league  with  the  «vil  one. 
Sometimes  a  whole  community  would  be  thrown  into  the  most 
unreasonable  excitement  about  the  work  of  witches.  The 
worst  instance  of  such  foohsh  agitation  was  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1692,  where  twenty  persons  were  executed  for 
witchcraft  and  many  others  thrown  into  jail.  In  a  short  time 
the  excitement  passed  away  and  the  prisoners  were  released. 
When  the  people  of  Salem  came  to  think  soberly  about  what 
they  had  done  many  of  ^heni  were  sincerely  repentant.  Since 
the  famous  Salem  delusion  there  lias  never  been  an  execution 
for  witchcraft  in  our  country. 

Along  with  these  mistaken  ideas  and  silly  superstitions,  the 
colonisls   brought    some  of  the  finest  thoughts  and   noblest 
Ideate  and    idciils  of  the  woild.     Manv  of  them  dared  the  stormy  Atkntic 
«•«»«"      bocausi' 

"They  wiiighL  n  faith's  pure  sliriuc" 
The  splendid  literature  of  England,  the  highest  standards  of 
conduct  an<l  character  of  their  time,  and  the  purest  Christian 
faith  and  life  were  the  priceless  possessions  of  many  of  our 
earliest  American  ancestors. 

Many  of  the  s<H-i:d  and  |)olitical  institutions  of  England 
were  transplanted  to  .America  by  the  English  settlers  and,  in 
time,  adopted  by  the  col- 
j   onisis  who  came  from  other 
hinds.      Local   Self-govern- 
ment, the  right  to  be  repn- 
sented   in   the  law-making' 
body,  and  trial  by  jury  for 
those  accused  of  crime,  all 
came  to  America  from  Eng- 
land very  early  in  colonial 
history.    With  English  laws 
there  came  many  cruel  pun- 
ishments which  were  then  common  in  the  mother  country. 
The  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the  whipping  post  were  set  up  in 
America  just   as  they  existed  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.   Such  old  English  punishments  as  cropping  the,  QH^  or 
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anding  the  hand  with  a  hot  iron  were  not  unknown  in  the 
lonies.  Sometimes  drunkards  were  compelled  to  wear  a  red 
ter  **D"  about  their  necks.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  women 
ire  punished  for  scolding  or  slander  by  binding  them  to  an 
>n  seat  called  the  ducking  stool  and  dipping  them  in  the  water. 
1  these  cruel  punishments  have  passed  away,  but  our  laws  for 
e  protection  of  life  and  property  still  rest  upon  the  conmion 
«r  of  England  which  our  ancestors  brought  to  America. 

What  the  Colonists  Found  in  the  New  World. — The  history 
our  country  has  been  influenced  quite  as  much  by  the  con- 
bions  and  opportunities  which  our  forefathers  found  in  Weareinflu- 
nerica  as  it  has  been  by  the  ideas  and  ways  of  doing  things  ^^^^^  ^y  ^ 
lich  they  brought  with  them  from  Europe.  The  location, 
e  natural  resources,  and  the  climate  of  any  country  have  a 
ry  great  influence  upon  the  lives  of  its  people.  Their  health, 
eir  ways  of  making  a  living,  their  successes  and  their  failures 
"gely  depend  upon  the  geographical  features  of  the  land  in 
lich  they  live.  We  have  just  read  about  tho  heritage  which 
r  ancestors  brought  with  them  to  tho  New  World.  It  is  no 
s  important  to  inquire  about  what  kind  of  country  they  found 
K)n  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

To  the  early  colonists  at  Jamestown  and  Pl>Tiiouth,  America 
list  have  se<*med  a  dreadful  wilderness  filled  with  peril  of  all 
rts.  They  soon  found  out  that  its  dangers  and  hardships  Perils  of  the 
jre  real  enough.  But  more  slowly  the  first  American  pioneers  wilderness 
me  to  realize  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  coast  of 
vast  continent  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  natural 
sources. 

During  the  entire  colonial  period  the  settlements  were 
^nfined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lying  between  the  coast  and 
le  Appalachian  mountain  system.  Yet  even  in  this  region,  Resources  of 
t  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  Mississippi  Valley  beyond  ^aboax?***^ 
le  mountains,  almost  every  kind  of  soil  and  climate  was 
und.  When  white  men  first  saw  it,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
nlted  States  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  The  North 
as  the  home  of  the  white  pine  from  which  most  of  our  lumber 
18  come,  from  colonial  days  almost  to  the  present  time.  The 
jllow  pine  was  the  most  important  tree  in  the  southern  forests. 
he  oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  and  many  other  fine  trees 
ere  widely  distributed  throughout  the  colonies.    Some  of  the 
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land  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  unfit  for  cultivation,  but 
much  of  it  was  very  fertile,  and  eSter  the  forest  was  cleared 
away  it  prcxlmcd  in  abundance  the  grains,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  of  Europe  aa  well  as  the  native  American  plants,  tobacco 
and  Indian  corn. 

It  was  curly  discovered  that  the  wide,  lasily  flowing  rivers 

he  riT«rs  of  the  southern  colonics  were  splendid  roads  leadii^  into  the 

interior  of  the  country,  and 

as  a  consequence,  the  settle- 

ments  spread  naturally 

along  these  waterwaj'B. 

The  shorter  and  more  rapid 

streams  of   New    England 

furnished   abundant   water 

power  to  turn  the  wheels  of 

the  sawmills  and  grist  mills 

of  that  section,  and  in  this 

way  they  helped  to  deter- 

""  mine   the   location   of   the 

:iiiinc  of  ihcj!*'  mills. 

Bciiciuh  ihr  surface  of  the  land  there  lay  hidden  a  mineral 

wc:ihh  of  which  ilic  inrly  cuKniists  never  dreamed,  but  whose 

[inenl      httcr  iliveU'piuciu  wnw  lo  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 

•■"•'        making  "f  on;-  c-iiiiui\ .     In  the  «mrse  of  time  it  was  found  that 

the  iiilonie-  were  rich  in  inm  utT.'  anii  in  i-oal.      Building  stone, 

ehty  for  niakinn  l>riik.  siiml  for  iila.-ii?.  and  slate  for  roofing  were 

foxiiid  in  many  ptaei"s,  anil  limestone  and  cement  rock  were 

abuinlant.     Some  ef  these  natural  n'souroes  were  not  developed 

until  loiii;  after  the  cloS(>  of  the  eolouial  period, 

Fnmi  the  tirst  the  divr,  lx>ar,  wild  fowl,  and  other  game 
which  the  e^'lonists  ftuimi  iii  .\incrica,  fiuTiished  an  important 
anwitar,  \^^  "f  their  supply  oi  UxmI.  hut  the  turkey  is  the  only  one  <rf 
idflib  thi'se  animaU  which  has  ever  lnvtt  domesticated.  Elven  taore 
vahiahle  ihan  the  niUi  iraiiie  werv  such  fur-bearing  animala  as 
the  mink,  the  s;il>le,  and  esjHvially  the  beaver.  Trapping  and 
fur  tradins;  nerx>  im{v>rt:int  industries  in  early  colonial  history. 
In  iiiiist  plaii's  >>iir  America:',  tsuiie  and  fur-bearing  ftnimalH  have 
Kvn  e\tentiinati>l  er  aw  pn'i*'r\rtl  in  small  numbers  to-day 
under  ihe  pr\'ti\iii>n  i>f  strict  jramo  laws.  But  the  herring, 
mackerel,  ovi.  slia.i.  and  .nhtj  lisb  which  the  6rst  aetUos 
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iind  in  great  numbers  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  still  furnish  a 
•nsiderable  part  of  our  food  supply. 

The  climate  of  a  country  is  no  less  important  than  the 
rtility  of  its  soil  in  its  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  people, 
ideed,  without  the  proper  degree  of  heat  and  an  adequate  The 
pply  of  moisture  to  make  plants  grow,  a  fertile  soil  is  of  httle  *^??*^  ^^ 
due.  Scarcely  less  important  is  the  effect  of  climate  and 
her  geographical  conditions  upon  the  health  of  the  people, 
he  settlers  in  a  low,  wet,  swampy  region  where  mosquitoes 
>ound  are  certain  to  suffer  much  from  majaria  and  fevers. 
his  fact  explains  in  part  the  fearful  suffering  and  high  death 
te  among  the  early  colonists  in  Virginia. 

The  first  European  settlers  upon  our  Atlantic  Coast  found 
temperate  climate  with  an  abundant  rainfall.  They  found, 
)wever,  great  diversity  of  temperature  as  well  as  of  natural 
sources  in  the  long  stretch  of  country  between  Maine  and 
eorgia.  Partly  because  of  this  diversity  the  northern  and 
uthem  colonists  came  to  differ  widely  in  their  occupations, 
leir  interests,  and  their  mode  of  life. 

When  our  European  ancestors  came  to  America  they  faced 
le  gigantic  task  of  subduing  a  vast  wilderness  and  fitting  it 
r  the  home  of  civilized  man.     In  working  out  this  task  they  Life  in  the 
eared  away  the  forests,  cultivated  the  land,  built  houses,  ^^^  World 
•ads,  and  cities,  and  began  to  develop  the  rich  natural  resources  Americans 
a  continent.     This  conquest  of  nature  has  been  attended  by  of  the 
ivation,   hardships   without    number,    and    unceasing    toil,  c^^^^sts 
lit  the  work  of  winning  a  continent  from  the  wilderness  has 
tanged  our  European  forefathers  into  the  bold,  energetic, 
If-reliant,  persevering  American  people. 

The  colonists  found  what  they  sought  in  the  New  World. 
hose  who  were  led  across  the  Atlantic  by  love  of  adventure 
und  it  in  fuD  measure.  Those  who  came  to  better  their  con- 
tion  of  life  won  homes  in  a  land  of  plenty.  Those  who  were 
iven  out  of  their  fatherlands  by  tyranny  and  oppression 
und  liberty.  Those  who  fled  from  religious  persecution  found 
sedom  to  worship  God. 

The  Homes  of  the  Colonists. — A  house  in  which  to  live 
SUB  one  of  the  first  needs  of  the  early  colonist.    It  was  not  easy 
supply  this  need,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  finest  timber,  homeTM  the 
iy,  and  building  stone  were  near  at  hand,  for  these  newcomers  settlers 
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had  neither  sawmills,  brick  kilns,  nor  stone  cutters.  At  first 
many  of  the  pioneers  took  refuge  in  caves  dug  in  a  river 
bank  or  in  wigwams  like  those  of  the  Indians.  Such  shelter, 
however,  was  only  temporary.  With  his  trusty  axe  the 
settler  soon  cut  logs  and  with  the  help  of  his  neighbors  built 
a  cabin. 

The  first  log  cnliin5<  were  rude  affairs,  little  more  than  huts 
or  hovels.  In  time,  lurger  :in{l  more  comfortable  houees  were 
built  with  the  erarks  I>etween  the  logs  "chinked"  with  wedges 
of  wood  and  daulx-d  -with  day  to  Iccep  them  warm  and  dry. 
There  was  no  gla.-iis  in  the  windows,  which  were  closed  with 
shutters  to  keep  out  the 
rain.  The  rough  door  was 
hung  with  strips  of  leather 
or  on  wooden  liinges.  The 
ri)of  was  covered  with  bark 
shingles  and  the  floor  was 
made  of  puncheons,  which 
woi-e  split  log.s  smoothed  off 
on  the  face  with  the  axe. 

As   the   colonies   grew 
and  throve,  the  log  house 
gave  place  to  a  laqjer  and 
more   convenient    dwelling 
of   wood,  brick,   or   stone 
The    typical   small    farm- 
house of  colonial  days  was 
of    one    sfory,    with    two 
rooms,  a  kitchen  which  was 
m  of  the  ftunily,  and  a  bedroom  with  one  ormore 
rundli'-bcd.     The  older  children  slept  in  a  garret, 
'linilic<l  by  moans  of  a  ladder.     Many  of  these 
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the  living  ro< 
beds  ;ind  a 
to  which  the 

smaller  houses  wi-iv  neither  lathed  nor  plastered,  and  had  oiled 
paper  instead  <if  glass  in  the  windows.  Some  of  the  more  proa- 
pcnms  farnii'i-s  and  planters  built  l;irger  houses  with  plastered 
walls  anil  glass  window.'?.  A  few  of  t  hcsc  comfortable  old  colonial 
houses,  with  their  heavy  oak  limb:Ts.  low  rooms,  great  fire- 
place?, and  massive  si  one  ehimneys,  st  ill  stand, gray  and  weather- 
beaten,  but  as  firm  and  solid  as  cer.  In  the  later  colonial 
days  the  wealthy  plautci-s  of  \'iiginia  and  some  of  the  rich 
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AltiT  tlu\v  had  jjathcnnl  tlu'ir  first  harvost  in  Aiiieri«i  in  1621, 
tho  Pilgrim  Fathers  set  asido  a  tiino  for  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing. 
Thoir  Indian  friends  visitinl  thoni  and  for  threi»davs  thov  all  feai«t«l 
n|H)n  hasty  puilding.  rlani  chowder,  wild  fowl,  and  veni.son.  It  is 
s:tid  that  one  of  the  Indians  brought  something  like  a  bushel  of 
|M)p|Htl  rorn.  a  dainty  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Pilgrims. 
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merchants  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  lived  in  splendid  mao- 
sions  with  handsome  staircases  and  many  spacious  rooms. 

The  houses  of  the  colonists,  from  the  plainest  Ic^  cabins 
to  the  finest  mansions,  were  without  most  of  the  comforta  and 
conveniences  found  in  nearly  all  our  homes  today.  Our  Lack  o(  c 
modern  ways  of  heating  our  bouses  by  steam,  bot  water,  hot  *«iieEc« 
air  furnaces  or  stoves,  were  unknown.  All  the  warmtb  and 
much  of  the  light  in  the  colonial  home  came  from  tbe  great 
fireplace  in  the  kitchen,  tbe 
most  cheerful  and  homelike 
room  in  the  house.  A  few 
of  the  larger  houses  bad 
fireplaces  in  other  rooms. 
At  first  the  settlers  used 
torches  made  of  blazing  pine 
knots  for  lighting  purposes. 
Later,  candles  and  lamps  in 
which  whale  oil  was  burned, 
came  into  use.  The  water 
supply  of  the  household  was 
carried  in  buckets  from  the 
nearest  spring  or  well. 

The  windows  of  the  colonial  house  were  small,  its  walla 
were  bare,  and  its  uncarpeted  floor  was  often  strewn  with 
rushes  or  sand.  Except  in  the  homes  of  the  rich,  the  furniture  Pumltim 
was  plain  and  scanty.  The  table,  chairs,  and  benches  were  ••"lutwu 
homemade.  The  table  was  set  with  pewter  platters,  wooden 
plates,  wooden  or  pewter  spoons,  and  cups  of  wood  or  leather. 
There  were  no  forks,  no  saucers,  no  gloss,  and  very  little  china. 
In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  there  was  fine  furniture  from  Eng- 
land, and  silverware  shone  on  great  sideboards  of  polished 
mahogany. 

Tbe  clothing  of  the  colonists,  like  most  of  the  furniture  in 
their  homes,  was  plain  and  strong.  It  was  made  of  coarse  linen 
and  heavy  woolen  cloth  woven  by  the  women  from  home-grown  ciottiinc 
flax  and  wool.  Often  the  men  wore  deerskin  or  sheepskin 
breeches.  The  clothing  of  the  masses  of  the  people  was  neat 
and  clean  but  never  showy.  But  tbe  few  rich  who  could 
afford  it,  made  a  great  display  in  their  dress.  The  men  wore 
Iwoadcloth  and  velvet,  lace  rufRcs,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes 
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with  silver  buckles,  and  the  women  dreBsed  even  more  extrava- 
gantly io  silks  and  brocades. 

The  food  of  our  colonial  forefathers  was  coarse  but  abun- 
dant. Wild  game,  fish,  beef,  and  pork  were  plentiful.  The 
fields  of  com  supplied  delicious  roasting  ears,  com  bread,  and 
hominy.  Some  wheat  and  rye  were  grown.  Beans,  pumpkins, 
and  squashes  were  an  important  part  of  the  food  supply.  The 
orchards  were  full  of  apples,  pears,  and  peaches.  The  cows 
supplied  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Sugar  and  molasses,  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  were  supplemented  by  wild  honey  and 
maple  sugar.  Tea  and  coffee  were  not  brought  to  America 
until  long  after  the  first  colonies  wore  settled.  Hard  cider, 
rum,  and,  in  the  South,  peach  brandy  were  common  drinks, 
and  there  was  much  shameful  drunkenness. 

The  food  of  the  colonists  was  cooked  in  a  pot  hung  over  the 
fire  in  the  great  kitchen  fireplace,  or  roasted  on  a  spit,  or  baked 
ill  an  oven  lieforc  it.    Thb 
fireplace,   with    its    great 
oak  backlog,  with  the  rifle 
and   powderhorn  hanging 
above   it,   and    with    the 
fipinning    wheel    standing 
by  its  side,  was  the  real 
lieart  of  the  old-time  home. 
In    Ills   famous    poem, 
"Snow  Bound,"  Whittier 
tells    us  of    the   homely 
cnnti'iitment   of   the   old- 
time    family    as     all     its 
memlwrs  gathered   before 
the  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow  on  a  cold  winter  evening: 
"Shut  in  from  all  thp  world  nillioul, 
\Vc  sat  the  clpan-ningcd  heart li  nliout, 
Contpnl  Io  let  the  norlli  wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  nt  |>aiic  niid  ilimr, 
ftliilc  the  red  logs  before  lis  l)cat 
The  frost  line  kick  with  tn>|)ip  heat; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  [>a«ied. 
The  merrier  up  its  roarinjt  draught  ^ 

.  Tlie  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed, 
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The  house  dog,  on  his  paws  outspread, 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head, 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  pouchnnt  tiger's  seemed  to  tall; 
And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet. 
Between  the  andiron's  straddling  teet 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 
And  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  ha-sket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 
What  matter  how  the  night  behaved? 
What  matter  how  the  north  wind  raved? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  siiow 
Could  qucDch  oiu:  hearthfire's  ruddy  glow,' 


Social  Life  in  Coionial  Days. — During  the  colonial  period 
of  our  history,  very  fpw  people  either  in  Europe  or  America 
believed  that  all  men  are  created  equal.     In  all  the  colonies  Differen 
distinct  social  classes  existed,  and  differences  in  rank  were '"  '■'* 
recognized  by  everybody.     There  were  at  least  four  distinct 
social  groups.     At  the  top  were  the  aristocratic  people:    the  ~ 
great  planters  of  the  South,  the  patroons  of  New  York,  the  a 
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"old  families"  of  New  England,  and  the  wealthy  landowners 
of  the  middle  colonics.  The  members  of  this  upper  class  wctc 
the  most  highly  educated  and  held  most  of  the  offices.  They 
were  much  respected  by  all  and  possessed  very  .great  influence. 
The  mass  of  the  people  Ix^lonfred  to  the  large  middle  class 
of  farmers  and  tradesmen.  In  the  South  the  farmers  usually 
Diddle  owned  a  few  slavi's  who  did  most  of  the  work  on  their  farms, 
but  in  the  northern  colonies  all  the  meml>er8 of  this  class  worked, 
and  worked  hard.  Kxccpt  in  N'ew  Encbnd  the  men  of  the 
middle  class  ha<l  vcn.'  little  cilucation.  They  werooft<?n  rude  and 
rough,  but  thej-  were  always  brave,  sturdy,  and  Uberty-loving. 


The  lower  ila.-w  was  made  up  cf  the  indentured  white 
8er\-ants  and  ihcir  thriflK-ss  il«tnvnd:uit>^  who  were  called  "poor 
whin's"  111  the  Snitli.  While  sune  of  iliesi>  st^r\ants  were  men 
of  fori.'e  and  chanictcr.  who  Wcamc  j>ri>S|H'n.ius  after  winning 
their  fnixlnm.  a  preat  many  of  them  were  of  ver\-  inferior 
qualiry.  convicts  sent  over  fn>m  the  mother  cimntrj',  and 
paupt-rs  from  the  s^lums  nf  i:ncli?h  cities.  Sharply  marked  off 
fn.>m  the  poi^r  whites  !>y  the  line  of  color,  were  the  negro  slaves, 
the  lowest  six-ial  class  of  all 

We  have  alrt-adj-  stvn  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  colon- 
ists wcr»>  farmers.  Then.'  was  a  much  smaller  muiiU'r  of  mechan- 
■  ics.  merchants,  sailor?,  and  fishermen.     At  lirst  there  were  few 
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doctors  and  no  lawyers  at  all.  The  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession did  not  occupy'  a  place  of  importance  in  American  life 
until  just  before  the  Revolution,  in  which  they  played  a  promi- 
nent part.  The  colonial  physicians  had  very  little  medical 
knowledge  or  surgical  skill.  They  were  "herb-doctors"  and 
"blood-letters,"  and  depended  upon  all  sorts  of  silly  nostrums 
to  cure  diseases. 

The  colonists  eagerly  welcomed  every  diversion  from  the 
constant  round  of  daily  toil 
which  filled  their  lives. 
House  raisings,  husking  and 
quilting  bees  were  pleasant 
social  .occasions  to  all  the 
people  of  a  neighborhood. 
The  work  at  one  of  these 
bees  was  always  followed  by 
an  ample  dinner  at  which 
there'  was  likely  to  be  hard 
drinking.  Weddings  were 
times  of  feasting  and  excite- 
ment and  often  of  much 
rough  horseplay.  Even  the 
funerals  were  occasions  of 
feasting  and,  too  often,  of 
drunkenness. 

The  Puritans  were  op- 
posed to  the  popular  amuse- 
ments of  their  time,  but  out^ 
side  of  New  England  the 
colonists  brought  to  America 
the  horse-racing,  gambling, 
bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  wresthng,  and  other  rough  and 
brutal  sports  which  were  common  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Picnics  and  dancing  parties  were  favorite  diversions 
in  the  middle  and  southern  colonies.  Skating  and  sleighing 
came  from  Holland  with  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  In  all  the 
colonies  the  people  enjoyed  the  finest  hunting  and  fishing 
almost  at  their  doors. 

The  colonist  seldom  traveled  far  from  home,  and  when 
necessity  forced  him  to  go  on  a  journey  he  found  it  a  serious 
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undertaking:.  At  first  nearly  all  travel  waa  by  water.  Boats 
were  used  in  passing  to  and  from  such  large  coast  towns  as 
Boston,  Plymouth,  and  Salem;  and  between  settlements  and 
plantations  upon  rivers  like  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 
Potomac,  and  the  James.  The  Indian  trails,  as  the  narrow 
footpaths  made  by  the  rwi  men  were  called,  were  the  earliest 
roads.  At  first  the  roads  were  mere  bridle  paths  and  all  travel 
over  them  was  on  foot  or  horse- 
back. Pack  horaea  were  used 
to  carrj'  goods  from  place  to 
place  \\'hen  better  roads  were 
dlH'ned,  two-wheeled  chaises 
:iik1  wagons  came  into  use, 
IhH  until  near  the  close  of  the 
culonial  days,  people  who  made 
:i  ji  lurncy  of  any  length,  traveled 
(HI  horseback.  In  e\'ery.town 
;i  tavern,  kept  by  a  leading 
liiiwn,  eared  for  travelers  and 
pro\idod  a  favorite  meeting 
plaiv  for  the  folk  of  the  neigh- 
lH*rlux>ii. 

1  n  colonial  days  the  peo- 
ple wore  far  more  neighborly 
hfli-x-il  one  another  in  such  woii 
a^  burning  brush,  pulling  slumps,  husking  com,  or  raising  the 
fntniowork  i*f  a  l»:»rn.  If  any  one  w:>s  ill,  kindly  neighbors  came 
and  voliunivrtii  to  luin*^  iho  sick.  If  death  came  to  a  family, 
Iho  nt'iphKir*  arranisvl  iho  funcnd  and  took  charge  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  houst'  and  ihc  fann  until  ii  was  over.  We  now 
hu\-  thosi-  !^rviii>!;  wit!;  nn'r.ey.  but  in  doing  so  we  have  lost 
that  spirit  of  nciiihNirlinoss  which  meant  so  much  to  our 
r^ilonial  atuvstors. 

The  Schools  of  Our  Forvfatheis. — The  Puritans  of  New 
fjij^land  highly  c^uvm^-vi  <\iucsTion  and  i,vn,"  early  took  steps 
to  »>t  up  3  sysioui  of  puMii-  s,-h<v's.  By  the  famous  ^lassa- 
chuA'iis  law  of  U>47,  o\cr>-  ^owr.ship  of  fifty  families  was 
dinvttsi  to  otupl.n-  a  Ics.-hcr  ;o  to-t^-V.  a'.l  children  to  read  and 
write  The  same  law  pT\'\;vU\i  'V.a'.  as  ax»n  as  any  town 
dMtiainod  one  hundn\i  fanuUc^  it  i^ould  esiaUisb  a  ■ 
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school  to  prepare  boys  for  college.  An  elementary  education 
was  compulsory  in  all  the  New  England  colonies  except  Rhode 
Island. 

The  early  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Hudson  set  up  commoa 
schools,  but  after  their  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  these  schools  were  neglected.     In  Pennsylvania  there  S(«i« 
was  Uttle  attempt  at  public  education  outside  of  Philadelphia,  J?"*"^ 
where  the  famous  Penn  Charter  School  opened  its  doors  in  ^ 
1698.     There  were  some  good  schools  in   the   towns   of  the 
middle  colonies,  but  those  in  the  country  were  few  and  very 
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poor.  Some  of  the  German  and  Scotch-Irish  ministers  taught 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  to  the  children  of  their  congre- 
gations, and  in  the  later  colonial  period,  a  few  academies  were 
established. 

In  Virginia  and  the  colonies  south  of  it  the  means  of  edu- 
cation were  sadly  lacking.  While  there  were  a  few  schools, 
most  of  the  children  in  the  Bouthern  colonies  received  only  the  But  few 
limited  instruction  which  their  parents  could  give  them  at  *•>•  Soutl 
home.  In  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  planters,  tutors  were  kept 
to  teach  the  boys  and  girla,  and  occasionally  a  rich  man  sent 
his  son  to  be  educated  in  England. 
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The  lack  of  schools  in  the  South  was  partly  due  to  the 
widely  scattered  plantations  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  many 
}ppMitloii  of  the  aristocratic  planters  did  not  wish  all  children  to  be 
"J™"  taught  at  public  expense.  This  opinion  was  frankly  expressed  by 
Governor  Berkeley  of  \'irginia,  in  1670,  when  he  said:  "1  thank 
God  that  there  are  no  free  si-hools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  |theni]  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  hath 
brought  disol>eilienre  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulfted  them,  and  litwla  against  the  beet  of 
govemmenls.  Ond  keep  ns  from  Ixith!"  Berkeley  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  knew  iliaf  if  all  the  people  were  educated 
they  would  soon  drniand  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

__  The   schoolhouses  of 

F\~  '      colonial   days  were    very 

^^  small  and  uncomfortable. 

The  first   of  these  in  the 
eountrj-  districts  of  New 
York    and    Pennsylvania 
have  been  described  as  fol- 
lows: "  They  were  univer- 
sally made  of  logs.    Some 
had    a    rough    pimcheon 
Hoor,  others,  a  'dirt'  floor 
which  readily  ground  into 
dust   two  or  three  inches 
thick   that  unruly  pupils 
would  purposely  stir  up  in 
clouds  to  annoy  the  mas- 
ter and  disturb  the  school. 
Usually  the  teacher  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  romn,  iiiid   i)eps  were  thrust  between  the 
logs  anmnd  the  walls,  tlmv  or  four  feet  from  the  ground; 
iKiards   weiv   laid   on    thejk'  \».'fs-:    at   these   rude  desks  sat 
the  oUIlt  s<hiil!ii-a  \vi(h  their  bai-ks  to  the  teacher.      Younger 
Bcholars  sjit  on  blocks  or  iH^nches  iif  lops."     There  was  a  fire- 
place al  "III-  oiiil  of  ihe  room.      WIuti  a  better   schoolhouae 
took  Ih  ■  |il;n-o  of  iliis  loutli  l:ui  of  lop:*,  it  was  often  built  with 
many  sidis.  .iiid  furnisl.ed  smiewiiat  like  that  shown  in  the 
l^icture  on  this  piige. 

The  teacher  of  the  colonial  school  was  nearly  always  a 
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opq. : 


V  thai  «ref^  «&«>«»■ 
A  UaJ  ua  not  into  tvfRf»4 
•1  deliver  u«  (ro^i£,vit?  > 


Hornbook 


Schoolbo4 
of  the  old 
time 


man.    Many  of  the  teachers  were  poorly  fitted  for  their  work. 

Their  methods  of  teaching  were  tiresome,  and  their  discipline  TeAchen 

was  harsh  and  severe.  They  believed  in  not  "spating  the  rod  and 

spoiling  the  child."     They   taught 

without    the  aid   of    blackboards, 

slates,  or  maps,  and  even  paper  was 

hard  to  get. 

The  schoolbooks  were  few  and 
uninteresting.  The  Uttlc  children 
learned  their  letters  and  their  first 
spelling  lessons  from  a  hornbook. 
This  was  really  not  a  book  at  all, 
but  a  sheet  of  paper  with  letters 
and  simple  syllables  on  it.  This 
was  placed  upon  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  and  covered  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  transparent  horn.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  wooden  block  there  was 
a  little  handle.  The  hornbook  was 
succeeded  by  the  New  England 
Primer y  the  most  widely  used  school- 
book  that  has  ever  been  studied  in 
Aitierica.     The  primer  was  a  litth^ 

book  in  which  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  illustrated 
by  a  picture  and  a  set  of  rhymes,  nearly  all  of  which  were  about 
incidents  in  the  Bible.     These  rhjTncs  began  with 


Aabedcffkij 
rfat  uvvtKyn 
AftCDCrOHIJ 
RSTUVWXT 

•  •  f  O  M  /VSt'O'i'O  « 
ab  cb  ib  ab  Mfc  />U  JMhiKohu 
mc«e  {eoc  NC/^«^e*cieocii 
•d  td  i/4»^yr«'*  <lc  ^I  <lo d«i 
In  tkd^M^  cttMTmhar  mitHk* 
5«N.'^  ct  iIh  Hify  Oho«yAMM. 

UR  Father  wt^oK^wi  in 
leaven.  h«ltew«d  be  «hy  1 

>VUI  bedoMoACWihMititin 
Heaven.  G^cirt  «Kis  dajr^tfitr 
daily  Bread  and  Car^yt  ^ovt 
Trcfpalies  aa%>M  Tar^a^lKcBi 
thai  «ref^  m^l^»,»yAwA, 
'"    '  "    tvfRf»«tion,b«t 


And  ended  with 


"In  Adam's  I  all 
We  sinned  all/' 

"Zaccheus  he 
Did  climb  a  tree 
His  Lord  to  see." 


After  the  New  England  Primer  came  the  spelling  book, 
and  if  a  pupil  advanced  beyond  this,  he  was  given  a  Latin 
grammar.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  arithmetic  or  "cipher-  The  cour 
ing,"  as  it  was  called.  Few  textbooks  in  arithmetic  were  ^  study 
used,  but  the  teacher  had  a  manuscript  "sum-book"  from  which 
he  gave  out  rules  and  problems  to  his  pupils.  Especial  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  penmanship,  and  to  "write  a  good  hand" 
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was  thought  one  of  the  finest  accompliBhment8.  Gooae-quiU 
pens  vrejK  used  in  writing,  and  it  was  no  small  part  of  the 
teaeher's  duty  to  make  and  mend  these  pens.  Little  or  do 
attention  was  given  to  geography,  history,  or  any  of  the  other 
branches  now  taught  in  our  common  schools. 

The  first  college  in  the  colonies  w.is  founded  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1G3C,  and  w.is  n.-imed  for  John  Harvard,  a 
Puritan  minister  who  gave  it  one-half  his  estate  and  all  his 
hbrarj'.  About  BLxty  years  after  this  William  and  Marj- 
College  in  Virginia,  and  Yale  Collie  in  Connecticut  were  estab- 
lished. Before  the  close  of  the  colonial  era,  Princeton,  King's 
College,  now  CoIuinl>i:i  University,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vama    Brown         1  Dirt    o  th  I  id  been  added  to  this  list 


When  the  Revolution  caiiie.  every  colony  north  of  Maryland 
had  a  college  witiiin  its  borders,  but  William  and  Mary  was 
still  the  only  one  in  the  South.  .\uy  good  high  school  to-day 
offers  a  Ix'ttor  c-ducatioii  timn  could  be  secured  in  the  colleges 
of  the  colonies. 

XewppaiH'is,  magazines,  and  books  are  almost  as  important 
in  the  education  of  a  frw  [xniplc  as  their  schools  and  coU^es. 
Without  the  printing  press  we  wuld  hardly  have  popular 
education  or  democratic  governnient.  The  first  press  in  the 
English  colonies  in  Aincri<'a  was  sot  up  in  Tllassachusetta  in 
1638,  an*l  l«'fore  the  colonial  [x-riod  ended  there  were  presses 
in  cver\-  colonj".  However,  most  of  the  hooks  which  the 
cohinists  used  wen'  printed  in  Kngland.  Almanacs,  weekly 
newspapers,  paiiiplilets.  and  schoolbooks  like  the  New  Etmland 
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Primer  made  up  the  chief  output  of  the  colonial  press  before 
the  Revolution. 

Colonial  Churches  and  Religious  Life. — Oiu*  leading 
religious  denominations  came  from  Europe  to  America  in 
colonial  times.  The  early  Virginians  were  strict  Church  of  Religious 
England  men,  or  Episcopalians.  Sooner  or  later  the  Anglican,  denomina- 
or  Episcopalian,  Church  became  the  state  church  in  all  the 
colonies  south  of  New  England  except  Pennsylvania,  though 
in  several  of  them  only  a  minority  of  the  people  belonged  to  it. 
In  all  the  colonies  of  New  England  except  Rhode  Island,  the 
Congregational  Chiu'ch  was  established  by  law.  There  were 
Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland,  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Baptists  in  Rhode  Island.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  was  a  missionary  in  Georgia.  Some  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  Lutherans,  but  there  were  many  other  sects  among 
them.     Most  of  the  Scotch-Irish  were  devout  Presbyterians. 

The  first  American  churches,  like  the  earliest  dwellings 
and  schoolhouses,  were  rough  log.  buildings,  but  as  soon  as  the 
people  were  able  they  built  better  houses  of  worship.  Both  the  Early 
Puritan  and  Quaker  meetinghouses  were  plain  and  bare  wathin,  churches 
though  the  Puritans  built  fine,  high  steeples  upon  the  roofs  of 
their  churches.  The  Episcopal  churches  in  the  South  were 
more  richly  furnished.  Some  of  them  were  built  of  stone  and 
modeled  after  the  parish  churches  in  England. 

Some  of  the  men  sent  over  from  England  to  be  the  rectors 
of  the  Anglican  churches  in  America  were  ignorant,  selfish,  and 
vicious;  others,  however,  were  of  the  highest  character  and  The  clergy 
were  devoted  to  their  duties.  As  a  rule  the  colonial  ministers 
were  zealous,  upright,  able  men  who  possessed  great  influence 
over  the  people  of  their  respective  conamunities.  The  spirit  of 
the  colonial  clergy  was  well  expressed  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
its  greatest  member,  when  he  said,  "I  am  resolved  to  live  with 
aU  my  might  while  I  do  live." 

The  service  in  a  colonial  chinrch  would  have  seemed  very 
cheerless  and  tedious  to  us.  The  people  were  sunmioned  to  it 
by  a  horn,  or  drum,  or  bell.  Every  one  was  expected  to  attend.  The  chiszdi 
In  the  early  New  England  chinrches  and  in  the  Quaker  meeting-  service 
houses,  the  men  and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room 
as  they  have  continued  to  do  in  some  of  the  Quaker  meetings 
until  the  present.    In  many  of  the  churches  the  people  were 
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seated  according  to  their  rank  and  dignity.  Id  New  England 
the  bo^-s  sat  in  a  group  by  themselves,  and  a  man  was  appointed 
to  keep  them  in  order.  The  churches  were  unhealed  in  winter, 
and  the  women  and  children  sometimes  carried  little  foot- 
stoves  filled  with  hot  coals  to  keep  their  feet  warm.  The 
8er\'ice  was  not  shortened,  however,  because  the  church  was 
80  cold.  It  usuallv  consisted  of  the  singing  of  psalms,  of  a 
prayer  an  hour  long,  and  of  a  sermon  lasting  two  or  three 
hours. 


In  aU  the  colonies  the  Sabbath  was  kept  far  more  strictly 
than  it  is  now.  but  in  Now  England  the  laws  against  Sabbath- 
Strict  breaking  were  especiall.v  severe.  .\11  kinds  of  work  and  all 
S^^^  forms  of  rwroation  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  were 
sternly  forbidden.  No  one  was  permitted  to  cook,  to  ride, 
cxivpt  to  and  fi\>ni  I'lmrcli.  or  to  walk  in  the  streets  or  by  the 
a.'ashon'.  .\iiy  one  who  bn^ko  ihi-  Sunday  laws  was  severely 
puni^tHl  by  lino  or  whippinj:. 

When  the  colonies  wore  planted,  noariy  all  the  people  in 
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the  world  were  intolerant  of  differences  in  belief  or  worship,  and 
religious  persecution  was  the  rule.  This  spirit  of  intolerance  Litolenn 
came  to  America  from  the  Old  World.  In  Virginia,  Catholics 
and  Quakers  were  pilloried  and  fined,  and  in  Massachusetts 
foiu*  Quakers  were  put  to  death  because  they  persisted  in 
preaching  their  faith.  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  showed 
the  way  to  broader  toleration,  and  Pennsylvania  had  genuine 
religious  freedom  from  its  earliest  days. 

Om*   colonial   ancestors  were   a   deeply  religious  people. 
Their  fear  of  God,  their  upright  lives,  and  their  high  sense  of 
duty  to  their  fellow  men  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  rich  heritage  Our  heri 
from  them  as  their  habits  of  industry,  their  dauntless  coiu-age,  *"^°*g^ 
their  capacity  for  self-government,  and  their  love  of  liberty. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  To  wliat  country  or  countries  in  Europe  can  you  trace  your  own 
ancestry?  What  European  ihm)J)1cs  are  represented  in  your  school?  What 
is  the  ori^^in  of  tlie  name  of  your  home  town? 

2.  Why  are  piN)])U»  loss  superstitious  now  than  they  were  in  colonial 
tinjes?  Why  have  we  sto])j)e<l  using  the  stocks  and  the  whipping  post  in 
punishing  people  convicted  of  crime?  Why  should  wrongdoers  be  punished 
at  all? 

3.  In  what  ways  lias  the  physiciil  geography  of  your  neighborhood 
influenced  the  life  of  its  peo])le?  What  trees  are  found  in  your  vicinity? 
What  geographical  facts  determined  the  location  of  Boston?  Of  New 
York?    Of  Philadelphia?    Of  Baltimore?    Of  Charleston? 

4.  How  many  inches  of  rain  fall  in  a  year  in  your  neighborhood? 
What  crops  are  most  profitably  grown  where  you  live?  What  effect  does 
our  daily  work  have  \ipon  us? 

5.  What  foods  that  we  a^mmonly  use  were  unknown  to  the  colonists? 
Contrast  your  own  life  with  that  of  a  colonial  boy  or  girl  from  the  stand- 
points of  conveniences  in  the  house,  clothing,  amusements^  trave!,  educa- 
tion, and  religion. 


The  Rivalbv  of  France  and  England  in  Auerica 

The  Begmmngs  of  New  France. — Three  great  nattons, 
Spain,  France,  and  England,  each  claimed  that  part  of  North 
America  now  occupied  by  the  United  States.  After  the  daring  m^  ^a 
sailors  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada  In  Amwl* 
and  broken  the  sea  power  of  Spain,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  the  Spaniards  to  make  good  their  claim.  But  France  and 
England  continued  to  be  rivals  for  the  heart  of  the  American 
continent  throi^hout  the  entire  colonial  period  of  our  history. 
We  must  now  turn  to  the  story  of  their  rivalry. 

As  early  as  1524  Verra- 
zanu,  an  Italian  sailor  in  the 
Frenchservice,  while  seeking 
a  western  waterway  to  China 
saw  the  American  coast  and 
entered  New  York  harbor. 
Ten  years  later  Jacques 
Cartier,  a  hardy  French 
mariner,  boldly  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  a  Uttle  ship  of 
sLxty  tons  and  discovered 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Returning 
the  next  j'ear  Cartier  as- 
cended the  St.  Lawrence 
River  ae  far  as  the  present 
site  of  Montreal.  Other 
Frenchmen  came  to  this 
northern  region  to  fish  or 
to  trade  for  furs,  but  no 
permanent  French  settle- 
ment was  made  in  it  until  _  _  . 
Ihedawnoftheseveuteenlh  ="•- 1— ■»"-«»•<«»  <>™«  c~« 
century.  The  work  of  the  early  French  explorers  is  important 
because  France  based  her  claim  to  America  upon  it. 

Samuel  de  Champlain  was  the  real  founder  of  New  France, 
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After  fighting  in  the  armies  of ,  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Cham- 
■mplais  plain  visited  Spanish  America  where  he  suggested  the  plan  of 
^"'**"  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  In  1604  he  helped 
to  plant  the  first  permanent  French  settlement  in  America  at 
Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  now  Nova  Scotia.  In  1608,  at  the  foot 
of  the  frowning  cliff  of  Quebec,  he  founded  the  city  which  was 


the 


OutUns  Hap  ol  Butcrn  North 


destined  to  be  the  capital  of  N<'«-  France.  Champlain  began 
his  first  winter  at  Quebec  with  twenty-tnght  men,  and  in  the 
spring  only  eight  of  them  were  left  alive;  yet  no  thought  of 
giving  up  entered  the  mind  of  this  resolute  man. 

In  the  summer  of  1G09  Champlnin  went,  with  a  war  party 

of  Algonquin  Indians,  to  attack  their  hereditary  enemies,  the 

""^'y  Iroquois,  who  lived  in  the  present  state  of  New  York.     He 

did  this  because  he  wanted  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Indianx 
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in  Canada  and  at  the  same  time  to  explore  the  country.  Dur- 
ing this  expedition  Champlain  diecovered  the  beautiful  lake 
which  now  bears  hia  name;  and  on  its  shores  he  eaaily  defeated 
a  war  band  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  frightened  by  the  French- 
men's guns,  for  they  bad  never  heard  firearms  before.  This 
little  battle  had  far-reachir^  consequences.  It  made  the 
Iroquois  the  relentless  enemies  of  the  French  colonists  in 
Canada,  many  of  whom  perished  under  the  tomahawks  of  these 
fiercest  of  red  men.  Because  of  this  enmity  of  the  Iroquois, 
the  French  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  region  where  they 
lived  and  pushed  westward  instead  in  the  direction  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Ever  restless  and  active,  Champlain  was  foremost  in  the 
work  of  exploring  the  interior  of  the  roiintr>-.     Four  years 


ClumplAl 


after  he  discovered  Lake  Champlain 
he  led  an  exploring  party  up  the 
Ottawa  River,  Day  after  day  tlicsc 
intrepid  Frenchmen,  with  their  In- 
dian friends,  paddled  their  birch- 
bark  canoes  up  the  stream  or  carried 
them  around  the  numerous  rapids 
in  the  river.  From  its  headwaters 
they  crossed  to  a  westward -flowing 
stream  and  at  last  stood  upon  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  the  first  of 
the  Great  Lakes  to  be  seen  by  a 
European. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Champlain  was  the 
soul  of  New  France.  He  toiled  without  ceasing  to  strengthen 
the  tittle  colony,  to  bring  over  more  settlers  from  France,  to  Succ«m  i 
win  the  friend^p  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  and  to  defend  his  '"t 
people  against  the  savage  Iroquois.  When  he  died  in  1635 
the  French  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  though  still  small 
and  weak,  was  firmly  established. 

A  variety  of  motives  led  the  French  to  colonize  Canada. 
The  hope  of  finding  gold  and  silver  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  many.    The  rich  fur  trade  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  mer-  The  mott 
chants.     The  love  of  adventure  and  of  the  wild,  free  life  of  »l*eFrt 
the  forest  made  its  appeal  to  a  host  of  gallant  spirits.    The 
king  encouraged  the  movement  because  it  promised  to  enlai^ 
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the  territories  of  France,  and  the  church  sent  the  Jesuits  to 
convert  the  Indians  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. — In  their  zeal  to 
bring  the  Indians  into  the  Christian  fold  the  Jesuit  mission- 
nonaries  aries  pushed  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  Jesuits 
^  suffered  every  hardship,  and  not  a  few  of  them  met  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  But  not  even  fear  of  the  awful 
torture  which  the  red  men  inflicted  upon  their  victims  could 
turn  these  heroic  priests  from  their  purpose.  Hardly  less 
daring  were  the  French  fur  traders  who  wandered  far  and 
wide  in  search  of  the  rich  peltries  for  which  they  exchanged 
beads  and  trinkets,  hatchets,  firearms,  and  brandy — the 
" fire-water ''  which  made  the  Indian  more  savage  than  he 
was  by  nature.  Before  the  seventeenth  century  drew  to  a 
close  there  were  mission  stations  and  trading  posts  on  the 
straits  of  Mackinac,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Green  Bay,  and  other 
places  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Very  early  the  Frenchmen  who  visited  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  heard  of  a  great  river  farther  west.  At  last 
[ucttc's  Father  Marquette  resolved  to  find  it.  In  the  spring  of  1673 
lition  he  started  from  the  mission  station  on  the  straits  of  Mackinac 
with  Joliet,  a  French  explorer,  and  five  other  men.  In  two 
birch-bark  canoes  they  made  their  way  to  the  head  of  Green 
Bay  and  thcmce  up  the  Fox  River  to  its  source.  Guided  by  the 
Indians,  they  then  crossed  to  the  Wisconsin  River  and  launched 
their  canoes  upon  its  waters.  Our  greatest  American  historian, 
Francis  Parkman,  helps  us  to  travel  in  imagination  with 
Marquette  and  his  men  down  the  Wisconsin. 

"They  gUded  calmly  down  the  tranquil  stream,  by  islands 
choked  with  trees  and  matted  with  entangUng  grape-vines; 
by  forests,  groves  and  prairies,  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
of  a  prodigal  nature;  by  thickets  and  marshes  and  broad,  bare 
sand  bars;  under  the  shadowing  trees,  between  whose  tops 
looked  down  from  afar  the  bold  brow  of  some  woody  bluff. 
At  night,  the  bivouac — the  canoes  inverted  on  the  bank,  the 
flickering  fire,  the  meal  of  bison  flesh  or  venison,  the  evening 
pipes,  and  slumber  beneath  the  stars;  and  when  in  the  morning 
they  embarked  again,  the  mist  hung  on  the  river  hke  a  bridal 
veil,  then  melted  before  the  sun,  till  the  glassy  wat^r  and 
the  languid  woods  basked  breathless  in  the  sultry  glow," 
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At  last  "with  a  joy/'  writes  Marquette,  "which  I  cannot 
express,"  they  found  the  great  river  which  they  sought.  For 
two  weeks  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  bore  the  explorers  Exploiiiic 
southward  imtil  they  came  to  a  village  of  the  Illinois  Indians  Misaissip 
who  feasted  them  with  porridge,  fish,  dog's  flesh,  and  fat  buffalo- 
meat.  Resmning  their  journey  they  floated  with  the  stream, 
day  after  day,  past  the  mouths  of  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Ohio,  until  they  reached  the  Arkansas  River.  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  were  now  satisfied  that  the  Mississippi 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  decided  to  return  to  Canada 
and  report  what  they  had  seen.  Accordingly,  they  slowly 
retraced  their  course  until  they  came  to  the  Illinois  River, 
ascended  that  stream,  made  their  way  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
finally  reached  Green  Bay  in  safety. 

While  Joliet  went  to  Quebec  to  report,  Marquette  remained 
at  Green  Bay.  He  was  very  much  broken  in  health,  but  the 
following  year  he  returned  as  he  had  promised  to  establish  a  Death  of 
mission  among  the  Illinois  Indians.  But  the  work  of  the  Marqucti 
unselfish  and  fearless  Jesuit  was  over.  Marquette  died  the 
next  spring,  while  on  his  way  to  his  own  mission  at  St.  Ignace 
on  the  straits  of  Mackinac,  and  was  buried  by  the  shores  of 
I^ke  Michigan. 

The  work  of  exploring  the  Mississippi  River,  begun  by 
Marquette,  was  continued  by  La  Salle,  the  young  Frenchman 
who  had  already  discovered  the  Ohio.  It  would  have  been  La  Salle 
hard  to  find  a  better  man  for  the  great  and  dangerous  task. 
La  Salle  had  a  frame  of  iron  which  could  endure  the  terrible 
exposure  and  privation  of  life  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  fertile 
in  plans,  bold  and  energetic  in  action,  and  inflexible  in  purpose. 
His  was  an  imconquerable  soul.  His  penetrating  mind  foresaw 
the  greatness  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  was  his  ambition 
to  win  it  all  for  France. 

La  Salle  began  his  work  by  building  a  vessel  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Niagara  River  above  the  falls.  In  this  ship,  the  Griffin^ 
the  first  that  ever  sailed  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  he  went  to  Loss  of  1 
Green  Bay.  From  this  point  the  Griffin,  laden  with  fiu-s,  began  ^^^ 
her  retiuu  voyage  but  was  never  seen  again.  La  Salle,  with 
his  men,  went  on  to  the  Illinois  River  where  he  built  a  fort. 
The  loss  of  the  Griffin  and  of  the  supplies,  which  she  was  expected 
to  bring,  made  it  necessary  for  La  Salle  to  retiun  to  Canada, 
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which  he  reached  after  an  overland  journey  of  great  hardship. 
La  Salle  soon  returned  to  the  land  ol  the  Illinois,  and  early 
in  16S2  he  carried  out  his  great  plan  of  exploring  the  Miaaiasippi 


tiibutarios  beloDgtxl  to  the  king  of  France. 


River.  With  alx)ut  fifty  French- 
men iind  Indians  he  drifted  in 
canoes  down  the  Mississippi  far 
past  the  point  reached  by 
M.-»rquctte,  viiating.  from  time 
to  tinio.  the  Indian  tribes  along 
the  shon's,  until  at  last  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  and  looked  out  upon  the 
wav<^  tif  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Here  La  Salle  formally  p«>- 
i'lamn>I  that  the  com)lr>- drain- 
he  Mississippi  and  all  its 
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La  Salle  named  the  new  domain  of  France  Louisiana  in 
honor  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Louisiana  of  La  Salle,  however, 
included  not  merely  oiu:  state  of  that  name  but  all  the  land  Louisiana 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

La  Salle  next  planned  to  plant  a  French  colony  in  Louisiana 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
retiumed  to  France  and,  in  1684,  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  The  fate  t 
with  a  company  of  settlers.  He  failed  to  find  the  mouth  of  ^  ®*^* 
the  Mississippi  and  finally  landed  on  the  coast  of  Texas. 
Disease  and  quarrels  among  the  men  brought  the  colony  to 
ruin,  and  at  last  La  Salle  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men. 

The  failiure  of  La  Salle  did  not  prevent  the  French  from 
occupying  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Some  years  after  his  death  a  little  settlement  was  made  on  New  Orie 
the  coast  and,  in  1718,  New  Orleans  was  founded  and  became  '<^^*^°*° 
the  capital  of  Louisiana.  The  French  colony  of  Louisiana  grew 
very  slowly  and  had  only  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  at  the 
close  of  the  colonial  period. 

By  1750  the  French  had  made  many  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  had  planted  the  little  colony  of 
Louisiana  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Jesuit  missionaries,  roving  The  worl 
fiu:  traders,  and  far-sighted  explorers  had  given  France  a  *^®  ^^^^' 
claim  to  the  vast  region  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi.  But  this  region  from  Quebec  and  Montreal  to 
New  Orleans,  was  still  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  savage  Indians 
and  only  dotted  here  and  there  with  French  trading  posts  and 
mission  stations. 

The  En^^lish  and  Fteoch  Colonies  Contrasted. — There  were 
many  differences  between  the  English  colonists  scattered  along    - 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia  and  English  i 
the  French  settlers  on  the  St.  Lawrence.    They  were  imlike  in  ^j^^ 
their  ways  of  making  a  living,  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  differed 
in  their  social  life,  and  in  their  forms  of  government.    No  less  widely 
striking  was  the  contrast  between  them  in  language,  in  religion, 
and  in  their  relation  to  their  mother  countries. 

The  Finglish  colonists  were  far  more  niunerous  than  the 
French.  In  1750  there  were  almost  twenty  times  as  many 
people  in  the  Engh'sh  colonies  as  in  all  New  France.     The  Ihoccmv 
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English  colonists  were  nearly  all  farmers.  The  French  culti- 
vated a  little  land  in  Canada,  but  they  were  more  interested 
in  traffic  with  the  Indians.  Many  of  them  were  fur  traders, 
trappers,  hunters,  boatmen,  and  wood  runners,  as  those  who 
lived  a  roving  life  in  the  forest  were  called.  Both  nations  had 
extensive  fisheries. 

The  English  disliked  and  despised  the  Indians  and,  in  the 
end,  either  drove  them  away  or  killed  them.  The  French  made 
friends  with  the  red  men,  lived  among  them,  and  sometimes 
intermarried  with  them.  This  difference  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Indians  was  due  in  part  to  the  differing  interests  of  the  two 
groups  of  colonists.  The  English  cleared  the  land,  built  homes, 
and  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  The  uncivilized  Indians, 
like  the  wild  animals,  were  naturally  swept  away  by  this  growth 
of  civilized  life  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French, 
few  in  number  and  widely  scattered  over  a  vast  domain,  wished 
to  preserve  alike  the  fur-bearing  animals  and  the  Indian 
trappers  with  whom  they  carried  on  a  profitable  trade.  Too 
often,  instead  of  civilizing  th(^  Indians,  the  French  woodmen 
and  trap|x»rs  Decanie  almost  as  l)arl)arous  as  their  red  neighbors. 

In  the  English  colonies  nearly  every  man  owned  his  farm, 
managed  it  as  h(*  pleased,  and  enjoyed  all  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
In  Canada  the  land  along  the  river  and  lake  fronts  where 
most  of  the  p(H)ple  livcnl  was  given  in  great  tracts  to  landlords, 
who  were  of  higher  rank  than  the  rest  of  the  settlers.  These 
landlords  gave  out  strips  of  land  to  the  actual  farmers,  who 
paid  them  a  small  rent  for  it.  In  addition  to  this  rent  each 
farmer  was  exjx^cted  to  have  his  grain  ground  in  his  landlord's 
grist  mill,  to  do  several  days'  labor  for  the  landlord  each  year, 
and  to  give  him  one  fish  in  ever>'  eleven  he  caught.  In  a  word, 
the  English  colonist  was  a  free  man,  while  the  French  CanadiAn 
of  colonial  days  was  a  peasant,  subject  to  many  of  the  vexa- 
tious feudal  customs  that  had  existed  in  France  ever  since  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  every  one  of  the  EngUsh  colonies  the  people  were  repre- 
SiMited  in  the  government  and  were  free  to  manage  their  local 
affairs  as  they  chose.  Suoh  freedom  was  unknown  in  New 
France.  There  the  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
a  governor  and  other  agents  appointed  by  the  French  king. 
The  ixMjple  had  no  voice  even  in  local  matters.    Their  ruler 
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sent  from  France  not  only  levied  their  taxes,  controlled  their 
trade,  and  excluded  from  the  country  all  who  were  not  Catholics 
in  reUgion,  but  even  told  them  "what  tools  to  use,  what  seeds 
to  plant,  at  what  age  to  marry,  and  how  large  famiUes  to  bring 
up."  The  English  colonists  were  learning  the  lessons  of  de- 
mocracy. The  French  were  still  under  the  iron  heel  of 
despotism. 

Such  were  the  rivals  for  the  control  of  North  America. 
The  English  colonists  were  mainly  Protestant  in  religion  and 
possessed  a  large  measure  of  democratic  government.  The  A  striking 
men  of  New  France,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  the  language  of  c*^^*'*®* 
their  fatherland,  were  members  of  the  CathoUc  church,  had  no 
experience  in  self-government,  and  were  the  subjects  of  a 
despot.  While  the  English  far  outnumbered  the  French  they 
were  divided  into  thirteen  colonies  which  could  rarely  act 
together.  The  French  were  united  under  the  control  of  one 
governor  and  could  count  on  the  help  of  their  Indian  alUes. 
Both  sides  were  equal  in  bravery  and  hardihood.  The  victory 
in  the  struggle  between  them,  which  was  sure  to  come,  would 
determine  the  destiny  of  America 

A  Half  Century  of  Conflict.— In  1689,  shortly  after  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  put  William  and  Mary  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  war  broke  out  between  that  country  and  Eariy  inter- 
France.  Between  1689  and  1763,  four  great  wars  were  waged  colonial  wars 
between  England  and  France.  The  first  three  of  these  con- 
tests, King  William's  War,  1689-1697,  Queen  Anne's  War, 
1702-1713,  and  King  George's  War,  1744-1748,  began  in  Europe 
over  European  questions.  The  English  and  French  colonists 
in  America  fought  each  other  in  these  wars,  not  so  much  because 
of  any  real  dispute  between  them,  as  because  their  mother 
countries  were  enenfies.  Yet  throughout  this  half  century  and 
more  of  warfare  they  were  steadily  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  of  their  conflicting  interests  in  the  New  World. 
The  fourth  and  last  intercolonial  war  began  in  America,  as 
we  shall  see,  and  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  rivalry  between 
England  and  France  for  the  control  of  this  continent. 

The  French  were  the  aggressors  in  all  the  earlier  inter- 
colonial wars.     War  parties  of  Indians,  with  a  few  French 
leaders,  made  their  way  across  the  wide  belt  of  forest  and  Border 
moimtain  which  lay  between  the  English  and  French  colonies  ^^^^ 
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and  attacked  the  frontier  aettlementfl  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  Houses  were  burned,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  were  killed  and  scalped  or  carried  away  captive  by 
the  Indians.  The  story  of  the  French  and  Indian  attack  upon 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1704,  will  help  us  to  realize  what 
this  border  warfare  was  like. 
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Deerfield  w;is  a  tjpicai  New  England  frontier  village  not 
far  from  the  ("oiin<'ft icut  River,  Fifteen  houses  in  the  noiddle 
of  the  town  were  enclosed  by  a  palisade,  a  sort  of  picket  fence 
*  of  lops.  Thi-rc  were  many  scattered  houses  on  the  little  fanna 
outside  this  cm-lustiro.  but  most  of  the  people  had  taken  refuge 
within  the  palisjidfd  villsige  for  the  Indians  were  known  to 
be  on  the  war[»atli.  It  was  in  Februarj-  and  the  snow  lay  deep 
upon  the  proiind.  In  one  place  it  was  drifted  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  palisade.  Sentinels  were  posted  inude  the  enclosure, 
but  they  sometimes  grew  careless  during  the  long,  frosty  nights, 
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and  it  is  said  that  on  the  morning  of  the  attack  they  were 
asleep. 

Two  miles  away  in  the  wintry  forest  lay  a  half -frozen, 
starving  band  of  some  two  hundred  Indians  and  about  fifty 
Frenchmen  who  had  made  the  long  march  from  Canada  on  The  attac 
their  snowshoes.  In  spite  of  the  cold  they  waited  patiently  <>o*^*^ 
until  the  darkest  hour  just  before  the  dawn,  then  crept  noise- 
lessly up  to  the  village  and  over  the  palisade,  and  raised  the  war- 
whoop  in^de  the  enclosure  before  they  were  discovered.  Then 
they  attacked  the  doors  of  the  houses  with  their  axes  and 
hatchets.  Mr.  Williams,  the  minister  of  Deerficld,  was  awak- 
ened by  the  outcry  just  in  time  to  see  the  Indians  breaking 
tlirough  the  shatter^  door  of  his  home.  The  savages  killed 
two  of  his  children  and  made  prisoners  of  Williams,  his  wife, 
and  his  remaining  children.  The  people  in  most  of  the  other 
houses  met  a  similar  fate.  Some  scalps  were  taken,  but  more 
of  the  people  were  captured  alive  because  the  French  paid 
more  for  prisoners  than  they  did  for  scalps.  In  a  few  instances, 
as  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  the  minister's  neighbor,  the 
inmates  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians  and  were  not 
taken.    Many  of  the  captured  houses  were  set  on  fire. 

•  At  daybreak  the  men  in  the  neighboring  villages  saw  the 
fire  and  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Indians  had  already  collected 
their  prisoners  and  begun  to  drive  them  toward  the  forest.  The  fate 
The  rescuers  chased  the  remaining  Indians  out  of  Deerficld  and  ^®  ^^^^ 
killed  several  of  them  but  were  unable  to  retake  the  prisoners. 
The  Indians  now  started  with  their  captives  on  the  long,  awful 
winter  march  to  Canada.  The  women  and  children  who  could 
not  keep  up  were  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  left  by  the  way- 
side. Some  of  the  prisoners  starved  to  death,  some  of  the 
children  were  adopted  by  the  Indians,  but  most  of  the  captives 
were  finally  exchanged  or  ransomed  and  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  fate  of  Deerficld  was  very  much  like  that  of  many 
other  frontier  settlements  in  New  England  and  New  York 
during  this  half  century  of  border  warfare. 

The  Enghsh  colonists  did  what  they  could  to  defend  them- 
selves against  these  barbarous  attacks  by  building  frontier 
forts  in  which  they  could  take  refuge  and  by  watching  con-  The  Eng 
stantly  for  the  Indian  war  parties.     But  they  soon  reaUzed  <*«f«"w« 
that  tiheir  best  defense  was  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
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country.  The  Indians  were  instigated  to  go  on  the  warp&th 
against  the  English  by  the  French  at  Port  Royal  and  Quebec, 
and  to  these  places  they  returned  to  collect  the  reward  offered 
for  the  Bcalps  and  prisoners  they  took.  If  these  centers  of  French 
influence  could  be  taken  by  the  English,  the  French  power  in 
America  would  t>e  broken. 

Accordingly,   wo   find    the    Enghsh    sending   expeditions, 

usually  by  sea,  against  these  French  strongholds.     In  King 

French    WilUam's  War  the  English  captured  Port  Royal  but  failed  in 

igholds    their  effort  against  Quebec,  and  at  the  close  of  this  war  Port 


lioyal  was  restored  to  France.  In  Queen  Anne's  War  the 
English  took  Port  Royal  a  second  time  and  kept  it,  but  again 
failed  utterly  in  their  expedition  against  Quebec.  After  they 
lost  Port  Royal,  the  French  built  a  strong  fortress  on  Cape 
Breton  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  named  it  Louisbui^  for  the  king  of  France.  In  King 
George's  War  the  New  England  colonists,  with  the  aid  of  the 
English  fleet,  captured  Louisburg,  but  unfortunately  England 
restored  it  to  France  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ended  the  war. 
Peace  of  Queen  Anne's  War  was  the  only  intercolonial  war  before 

cht         1750  which  brought  about  a  definite  result.      By  the  im- 
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portant  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  closed  it  in  1713,  France 
agreed  that  Acadia,  Newfoundland,  and  the  rich  fur-bearing 
region  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  should  belong  to  England. 
The  EngUsh  changed  the  name  Acadia  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
later  founded  Halifax  which  became  the  chief  city  of  this 
province. 

The  French  and  Indian  War.— By  1750  the  EngUsh  col- 
onists on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  had  occupied  most  of  the 
good  land  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains.  Himters  Its  cause 
and  fur  traders  were  finding  their  way  through  the  gaps  in 
the  Alleghanies  and  bringing  back  glowing  reports  of  the  fine 
country  beyond  the  mountains.  The  colonies  claimed  this 
western  land  and  began  to  plan  to  possess  it.  When  the 
French  heard  of  these  plans  they  were  alarmed,  for  they  also 
claimed  that  all  the  country  west  of  the  mountains  belonged 
to  them.  Then  the  French  promptly  took  steps  to  exclude 
the  English  settlers  from  the  disputed  territory,  and  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  inevitable.  Unlike  the  earlier  inter- 
colonial wars,  the  French  and  Indian  War,  began  in  America, 
although,  sooner  or  later,  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
drawn  into  it. 

The  physical  geography  of  North  America  had  a  great 
influence  upon  the  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  Appalachian  moimtain  system  lay  like  a  great  barrier  Geograph 
between  the  English  colonies  and  New  France.  The  English  iafluencei 
must  cross  this  barrier  if  they  were  to  win  the  land  they  coveted. 
But  there  were  only  a  few  places  where  it  was  easy  to  cross  the 
mountain  system  which  extends  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  If 
the  French  could  hold  these  natural  gateways,  they  could  shut 
out  English  settlement  from  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi.  If  the  English  could  secure  them,  nothing 
wDuld  stop  their  swarming  pioneers  from  winning  the  West. 

Let  us  look  for  these  important  gateways.  The  St.  Law- 
rence River  was  the  great  highway  leading  to  the  heart  of 
Canada.  This  highway  was  closed  to  the  EngUsh  by  the  The 
strongly  fortified  naval  station  at  Louisburg,  at  the  entrance  to  ^^f^^ 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  the  frowning  fortress  which 
crowned  the  cliff  at  Quebec.  Canada  could  be  invaded  from 
New  England  and  New  York  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River, 
Lake  George,  and  Lake  Champlain,  or  by  going  up  the  Mohawk 
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^nc^ah 


Valley  and  across  Lake  Ontario.  The  French  forts  at  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point  guarded  the  Lake  Champlain 
route.  A  fort  on  the  Mohawk  River  would  have  closed  the 
other  road,  but  the  Frpnch  pould  not  build  there  on  account 
of  the  hostility  of  th(^  Iroquois.  They  sought,  therefore,  to 
control  this  part  of  the  <«untry  by  building  Fort  Niagara  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Xingara  River  and  Fort  I-Vontenac  near  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Ontario. 
^  The  important  road  into  the  West  for  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Miiryland,  and  Virginia  led  up  the  Potomac  to  where 
Cumberland  now  standi 
thence  across  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Monongahela 
River,  and  down  that 
stream  to  where  it  joms 
the  Allegheny  to  foim  the 
Ohio.  If  the  French  oould 
control  this  point,  th^ 
could  shut  Elfish  settlen 
out  of  the  Ohio  valky. 
Virginia  claimed  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  when  GoveniiR' 
Dinwiddie  of  that  ookn^ 
heard  that  the  Frendi 
were  building  forta  on  the 
Allegheny  Rivi'i',  ho  sent  (leorge  Washington,  then  only 
twcniy-one  years  of  age,  to  warn  them  that  they  were 
tre.spadffiing  on  l-Inglish  soil.  The  French  paid  no  attention 
to  this  warning,  and  when  the  Virginians  began  to  build 
a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  the  French  drove  them  away, 
complettd  the  fort,  and  named  it  Fort  Duquesne.  The  French 
were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  important  points  which 
controlled  the  roatU  into  the  disputed  territory'.  If  they  could 
hold  these  points,  they  would  win  the  war  which  was  just 
beginning. 

The  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  is  the  storj-  of 
a  series  of  English  attacks  upon  the  French  strongholds  whose 
location  and  purpose  we  have  just  noted.  For  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war.  the  English  failed  in  almost  everything  thej' 
undertook.     There  were  two  reasons  for  this  lack  of  success. 


I  Friendly  Ii 
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In  the  first  place,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  colonies  to  act 
tt^ther.  A  coDgress  held  "gt  ■  Albany  in  1754  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  and  to  plan  for  uuited  action  accomplished  little. 
At  this  congress  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed  a  plan  for  uniting 
all  the  colonics  under  one  govcrmnint,  but  his  plan  of  union 
pleased  neither  the  king,  who  thought  it  gave  the  colonies  too 
much  power,  nor  the  colonists,  who  feared  tr.at  it  left  the 
king  too  much  authority.     In  the  second  piaiJe/the  English 


Bnddoek,  Dt^i  Bom*  fr 
government  was  very  badly  managed  at  this  time,  and  unfit 
men  were  sent  to  lead  the  English  forces  in  America. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  opened  m  1754  when  Wash- 
ington built  Fort  Necessity  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Here 
he  was  attacked  by  the  French  and  forced  to  surrender  the  Braddod 
fort.  The  following  year  General  Braddock  was  sent,  with  «*pe<litio 
two  regiments  of  British  regulars  and  some  colonial  mihtia, 
to  capture  Fort  Duquesne  and  drive  the  French  away  from 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  Braddock  advanced  from  the  Potomac, 
cutting  a  road  through  the  mountain  wilderness.  When  within 
a  few  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne  he  was  attacked  by  the  French 
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and  Indians  who  were  concealed  in  the  woods.  Bnddock 
knew  DothinK  of  forest  warfarfr'and  refused  to  learn  fr«n 
the  colonial  troops  whom  ho  dest)ised.  He  kept  his  men  in 
line  in  the  open,  where  tjitj  *cre  shot  down  in  great  numbers 
by  the  unseen  fpe,  Bratfdock  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  remnant  of  hia  army  was  saved  from  utter  destruction 
only  by  the  couraj;e  and  Rood  sense  of  Washington  and  the 
colonial  miJiltiawho  fought  the  Indians  in  their  own  way. 

Braddock'B  defeat  was 
not  the  only  disaster  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  war. 
English  expeditions  against 
Fort  Niagara  and  Loui»- 
burg  met  with  no  better 
success,  while  the  French 
under  their  great  leader, 
Montcalm,  captured  the 
English  outpost  at  Oswego 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  Fort 
William  Henry  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George.  These 
early  French  successes 
brought  all  the  horrors  of 
Indian  warfare  upon  the 
border  settlements  from 
New  York  to  the  Carolines. 
In  1757  William  Pitt, 
cneni  jun..  WoH.  *•■«  greatest  English  states- 

spirit  of  man  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

lun  Pitt  tury,  came  into  power  in  England.  Pitt  was  a  great  orator 
and  an  able,  honest  man,  full  of  enei^y  and  confidence.  He 
quickly  infused  his  own  high  spirit  into  the  management  of 
affairs  in  England,  and  sent  three  capable  generals,  Forbes, 
Amherst,  and  Wolfe,  to  lead  the  English  armies  in  America. 
From  this  time  the  English  were  everj-where  successful.  In 
1758  Forbes  took  Fort  Duquesnc,  which  was  renamed  Fort 
Pitt  in  honor  of  the  great  leader  in  England.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  grew  up  about  it.  The  year  that 
Fort  Duquesne  was  taken.  Fort  Frontenac  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  Amherst  and  Wolfe  captured  Louiaburg. 
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The  year  1759  saw  the  triumph  of  England.  Fort  Niagara 
was  easily  taken,  Amherst  captured  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  Wolfe  led  a  great  expedition  against  Quebec,  the  The  siegi 
last  important  stronghold  of  the  French.  Wolfe's  task  was  ^'  Qiiebe 
most  difficult.  Quebec  stands  upon  a  high,  steep  bluff  over- 
looking the  St.  I^wrence  River.  It  was  strongly  fortified  and 
was  commanded  by  Montcalm,  a  very  able  and  cautious 
general.  Wolfe  spent  the  smnmer  in  looking  for  a  weak  point 
in  Montcalm's  defenses,  but  found  none. 

The  approach  of  winter  would  make  it  necessary  for  Wolfe 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Quebec  before  his  ships  were  frozen 
in  the  river.  The  heroic  general  resolved  to  make  one  more  ThePUun 
attempt  to  capture  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  o'  Abrthj 
September  he  ordered  some  of  his  men  into  boats  above  Quebec 
and  dropped  quietly  down  stream  to  a  little  bay,  since 
known  as  Wolfe's  Cove.  Landing  at  this  point,  his  men 
climbed  the  steep  cliff  and  killed  or  drove  away  the  guard  at 
the  top.  All  night  long  the  boats  were  bringing  more  men 
to  the  foot  of  this  path  up  the  cliff,  and  when  day  dawned  the 
British  army  stood  in  red-coated  array  upon  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  above  Quebec.  If  these  were  not  driven  away,  the 
soldiers  in  the  great  French  stronghold  would  soon  be  starved 
out. 

The  surprised  Montcalm  saw  the  danger  and  promptly 
led  his  troops  against  the  English  lines.  His  attack  failed,, 
and  the  French  were  soon  driven  behind  the  walls  of  the  town.  Wolfe  tan 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  both  mortally  wounded.  As  Wolfe  Montcaln 
lay  dying  upon  the  field  he  was  told  that  the  French  were 
running.  "Now,  God  be  praised,"  he  murmured,  "I  will 
die  in  peace."  Montcalm  was  carried  back  into  the  city,  and 
when  told  that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  left  to  live  he  repUed, 
"So  much  the  better.  I  am  happy  that  I  shall  not  Uve  to  see 
the  surrender  of  Quebec."  In  the  governor's  garden  to-day  at 
Quebec  there  stands  a  monument  dedicated  to  these  two 
heroic  leaders.  Inscribed  upon  it  in  Latin  are  these  beautiful 
words:  "Valor  gave  them  a  common  death,  history  a  common 
fame,  and  posterity  a  common  monument." 

The  battle  upon 'the  Plains  of  Abraham  was  the  decisive 
event  in  the  long  struggle  between  England  and  France  for  j*^^  f^  ^ 
empire  in  America.    Four  days  after  the  battle,  Quebec  sur-  New  Frai 
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rendered  to  the  English,  and  the  following  year  they  occupied 
Montreal  and  the  remaining  French  forts.  The  war  was  over 
in  America,  although  fighting  between  England  and  France 
went  on  elsewhere  for  two  or  three  years  longer. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris.— The  Treaty  of  Paris  closed  the 

French  and  Indian  War  in  17(i3.    By  this  treaty,  France  with- 

p  drew  from  the  North  American  continent.    She  gave  to  England 

all  her  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  New 
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OrU'uiia.  That  city  iind  all  the  Fronrh  lands  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  ci'tlcd  to  Spain.  During  the  war,  Spain  had 
fought  on  (he  side iif  I' rami', and  thi'  English  had  taken  Havana 
and  Manila  from  her.  In  her  desire  to  recover  these  colonial 
cities,  Spain  now  gave  Florida  to  England  in  exchange  for  them. 
The  French  and  Iniiian  War  is  an  important  landmark 
in  the  history  of  America.  If  emied  the  long  rivalry  between 
England  and  Fianti'  foi-  llio  control  of  the  great  valleys  of  the 
St.  Lawreiirc  and  the  Mi,«.sissipjii.  It  gave  the  heart  of  the 
continent  to  men  of  the  English-sjx-aking  race.  It  insured  the 
spread  of  ICnglish  ideas  of  freedom,  s<>tf-govemment,  and 
religious  liberty  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Scarcely  less  important  were  the  immediate  effects  of  this 
war  upon  the  English  colonists  in  America.  With  the  removal 
of  the  danger  of  French  and  Indian  attack  on  the  frontier.  It  led  tin 
they  could  cross  the  mountains  in  safety  and  begin  the  settle-  JIJ-?^ 
ment  of  the  West.  They  felt  less  dependent  upon  England 
than  ever  before.  They  no  longer  needed  her  help  against 
New  France,  fmd  they  had  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  war  to 
act  together.  They  were  growing  conscious  of  their  own 
strength  and  of  their  own  fighting  qualities. 

England  won  a  vast  empire  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
In  trying  to  govern  this  new  empire  she  did  many  things  which 
first  irritated  and  then  aUenated  her  American  colonies.  The 
French  and  Indian  War  hastened  the  coming  of  the  Revolution 
and  helped  to  train  leaders  like  Washington,  who  were  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  War  for  Independence. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  How  is  a  birch-bark  canoe  made?    What  is  meant  by  a  "portage"? 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  (lre.Mt  Lakes.  What  are  the  names  of  the  bodies 
of  water  tliat  connect  them? 

3.  (\>ntrast  the  motives  oi  the  French  and  Knglish  colonists  in 
Amcricii. 

4.  Trace  on  a  map  t!ic  n)ute  of  Maniuette;    the  travels  of  La  Salle. 

5.  Wliat  wars  in  Europe  corresjiond  to  the  first,  three  intercolonial 
wars  in  America?  In  what  way  did  the  French  and  Indian  War  differ 
from  all  the  earlier  intercolonial  wars? 

G.  ICxplain  how  the  j)hysical  gix>praphy  of  North  America  influenced 
the  history  of  the  Frencli  and  Indian  War.  Locate  upon  the  map  the 
important  places  in  this  war. 

7.  Why  did  the  Knglish  fail  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War?    Why  did  they  succeeti  in  the  later  part? 

8.  Show  on  the  map  the  changes  in  territory  brou^t  about  by  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  How  did  this  war  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Revolution? 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Causeb  of  the  Revolution 

The  True  Character  of  the  American  Revolution. — Long 
before  America  wa8  discovered,  the  English  people  were  fighting 
to  guard  their  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  nobles.  The  long 
In  1215  the  barons  of  Eng-  ""'' ' 

land  forced  the  wicked  King 
John   to  sign  the  Great 
Charter,  in  which  he  prom- 
ised to  recognize  and  protect 
the  rights  of  his  people. 
Within   a   hundred   years 
after  the  Great  Charter  was 
signed ,  the  people  of  England 
won  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Parhament,  or 
lamnaking    body    of    the 
realm.     We    have    already 
seen  how  the  English  Parlia- 
ment resisted  the  tyranny 
of  Charles  I  and  put  him  to 
death,  and  how  the  lea<lers 
of  the  people  drove  James 
II  from  tiie  throne  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.     That 
Revolution    made    Parlia- 
ment the  supreme  authority  in  England,  but  it  was  a  Par- 
liament controlled  by  the  nobles  and  the  rich.     The  common 
people  of  the  land  had  httle  voice  in  it.     The  stru^le  to  make 
the  English  government  truly  democratic  was  yet  to  come, 
and  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  English  colonists  in  America 
won  their  independence  from  their  mother  country,  was  the 
first  great  battle  in  that  contest.     The  best  men  in  England 
saw  this  clearly  at  that  time,  and  all  Englishmen  admit  it  now. 
Some  years  ago  the  British  Ambassador  to  our  country  said: 
"  Englishmen  now  recognize  that  in  the  Revolution  you  were 
Sitting  their  battles." 
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It  was  natural  that  EnglishHspeaking  men  should  win  the 

right   of   complete   self-government   first   in   America.    The 

Free  men     English  Puritans  and  Quakers,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyteri- 

found  j^jjg  ^Ijq  came  to  the  New  World  in  such  large  niunbers  during 

medom  In   the  colonial  period,  were  the  most  democratic  people  of  their 

the  colonies  time.     They  left  behind  them  many  of  the  aristocratic  notions 

and  customs  which  had  existed  in  the  mother  coimtry  for 

centuries.     The  dangers  and  the  hardships  of  life  in  a  new 

country  had  helped  to  make  all  the  colonists  bold,  hardy,  and 

self-reliant.     They  had  found  in  their  new  homes  far  more 

freedom  to  speak  and  to  act  as  they  pleased  than  their  ancestors 

had  ever  known  in  the  Old  World.     The  colonists  had  learned 

to  love  this  new  freedom,  and  they  were  quick  to  resent  every 

effort  to  take  it  from  them. 

During  the  later  colonial  period  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  strife  ])otwoen  the  colonists  and  the  governors  sent  from 
Training  in  England  to  rule  them.     Thoujrh  many  of  these  quarrels  between 
®*^"  the  governors  and  the  people  were  over  petty  or  local  questions, 

they  were  important  in  teaching  the  people  to  know  their 
rights  and  in  giving  them  courage  to  maintain  them.  Some- 
timers  laws  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  were  set 
aside  by  the  authorities  in  England  Ix^cause  they  were  thought 
to  he  unwise  or  contrarv  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  coimtn'. 
This  practice  displeased  the  colonists,  who  thought  that  they 
knew  best  wliat  laws  they  needed.  But  most  of  all,  the  people 
of  the  colonies  resented  the  Navigation  Acts  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  intended  to  make  them  buy  all  their  imported  goods 
in  England  and  s(»ll  most  of  their  exports  to  that  coimtry. 

But  in  spite  of  the  long-standing  dissatisfaction  over  these 
matters,  the  American  colonists  were  strongly  attached  to 
Attachment  their  mother  country  in  1763.  They  rejoiced  in  the  British 
to  England  success  in  the  Fr(^nch  and  Indian  War — a  success  which  they 
had  help(*d  to  win — because  it  ended  the  old  danger  of  French 
and  Indian  attack  from  Canada  and  opened  the  way  for  settle- 
ments beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  colonists  loved 
the  manners,  the  customs,  and  even  the  fashions  of  England. 
No  one  thought  of  independence.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
greatest  American  of  the  later  colonial  days,  said  that  he  had 
never  h(»ard  from  any  p)erson  drunk  or  sober  the  least  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  for  separation.    Yet  only  twelve  years  after  the 
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signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  colonists  were  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  British  government.  We  must  now  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  history  of  the  quarrel  with  the  mother  country 
which  resulted  in  the  estabUshment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States. 

A  New  British  Policy  in  America. — As  we  saw  at  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter,  England  had  acquired  a  vast  empire  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War.     While  Pitt  and  his  generals,  Tho  Brit 
Amherst  and  Wolfe,  were  winning  North  America  from  France,  **"^'* 
another  great  Englishman,  Robert  Clive,  was  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  British  power  in  India. 
When  pea«e  was  proclaimed  in  1763, 
England  waS'  facing   the    question 
how  to  govern  this  great  new  empire. 

The  government  of  England  at 
this  time  was  unfit  to  undertake  ^____ 

BO  difficult  a  task.     For  fifty  years  i^j^I'^^SBmIl       "^w  ^"t 

the  kings  of  England  had  possessed 
very  little  actual  authority.  The 
real  power,  as  we  have  said,  was 
vested  in  Parliament,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  House  of  Lords,  most 
of  whose  members  were  hereditary, 
and  an  elected  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 

truly  represent  the  people  of  Eng-        Th.  ^wfc."toH^.ri« 
land.    Many  small  and  insignificant 

towns  were  represented  in  it  because  they  had  long  before  been 
^ven  the  right  to  send  members  to  parliament  while  large  and 
thriving  cities  of  recent  growth  sent  no  members  at  all.  The 
masses  of  the  English  people  did  not  even  have  the  right  to 
vote.  The  great  noblemen  and  the  rich  merchants  who  con- 
trolled Parliament  really  governed  the  country. 

In  1760,  George  III  came  to  the  throne  of  England.  In 
his  boyhood  his  mother  had  often  said  to  him,  "George,  be 
king,"  and  he  b^an  his  reign  with  the  determmation  to  win  G«oiKe  Q 
back  the  power  which  the  recent  kings  had  lost.  Few  kings 
of  England  have  been  less  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  power. 
George  III  was  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  obstinate.  He 
was  jealouB  of  men  of  ability,  like  Pitt,  and  appointed  his 
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ministx^rs  from  among  those  who  would  do  his  bidding  in  all 
things.  He  bril:>ed  the  corrupt  Parliament  to  support  his 
plans.  It  was  mainly  his  fault  that  England  lost  her  American 
colonies.  John  Richard  (ireen,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
historians,  declares,  '*  the  shame  of  the  darkest  hour  of  England's 
history  lies  wholly  at  his  door." 

In  1763,  George  III   made   George   Grenville   his   prime 

minist<*r.     Grenville  knew  that  the  colonists  had  refused  to 

Sfforts  to     obey  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  he  resolved  to  enforce  these 

^^OTce^e  laws  to  the  letter  regardless  of  the  consequences.     In  carrying 

Acts  ^^^  ^^^^  purpose,  the  courts  issued  Writs  of  Assistance,  which 

were  general  search   warrants  authorizing  the  officers  of  the 

law  to  search  the  homes  of  the  colonists  for  goods  upon  which 

the  duties  had  not  been  paid.     The  colonists  thought  that 

th(\se  writs  were  illegal.     At  the  same  time,  ships  of  the  navy 

were  stationed  off  the  coast  of  America  to  prevent  smuggling. 

This  (effort  to  (Miforce  the  Navigation  Acts  severely  injured  the 

commerce  of  N(^w  iMigland  and  stirred  up  a  bitter  feeling  in 

that  section  against  the  British  government. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  the  colonies  was 

another  ft^atun*  of  the  n(^w  British  ix)licy  in  America.     It  was 

A  standing  siiid  that  British  troops  w(T(»  ne<Hied  in  America  to  guard  the 

•ra^y  ^        frontier  from  Indian  attacks  and  to  defend  the  colonies  against 

*  ^       foreign  invasion.     But  ihv  Americans  felt  that  they  were  quite 

abU*  to  tak(^  care  of  themselv(»s  if  they  were  attacked  by  the 

Indians.     They  feared  that   the  British  soldiers  sent  among 

them  might  be  used  to  kivp  them  in  subjection  to  the  power 

of  Kngland. 

In  the  third  place,  Grenville  proposed  that  Parliament 

should  levy  a  tax  upon  the  Americans  to  help  pay  the  expense 

Taxation      of  ktvping  a  standing  army  in  their  midst.     From  the  English 

without        standpoint  it  was  reasonable  that  the  colonists  should  contribute 

ti<m  toward  their  own  defenst\     While  the  colonists  did  not  want 

British  troi^ps  in  America  at  all.  they  particularly  objected  to 

jv^ying  a   tax  laiil  upon   them   by  Parliament  because  they 

MievtHl  that  they  weri^  not  represented  in  that  body.     On  this 

jHiint  then^  was  a  tiifTeriMuv  of  opinion  between  the  people  in 

Kngland  and  the  colonists.     The  English  said  that  the  members 

of  the  Houst^  of  Commons  represented  all  the  inhabitants  of 

the  British  Km]Mre.  the  colonists  included.    The  oolopists  had 
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long  been  accustomed  to  elect  men  in  their  various  towns  or 
counties  to  represent  them  in  the  colonial  legislature  which 
made  their  laws,  and  they  declared  that  they  were  not  repre- 
sented in  a  distant  parliament  in  which  not  a  single  American 
had  a  seat,  and  in  the  selection  of  whose  members  they  had 
no  voice.  They  held  that  EngUshmen  everywhere  could  be 
taxed  only  by  their  representatives  and  that  taxation  without 
representation  was  tyranny. 

The  attempt  of  the  British  government,  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  to  do  these  three  things 
which  it  had  never  done  before  in  America,  namely,  to  enforce  The 
the  Navigation  Acts,  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in  the  inunediat 
colonies,  and  to  tax  the  American  colonists  to  help  pay  for  the  Revolutioi 
army,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  Revolution.     We  must  next 
notice  some  of  the  things  which  were  done  in  carrying  out  this 
new  poUcy  and  note  the  effect  of  these  acts  upon  the  American 
people. 

The  Stamp  Act. — In  1765,  Parliament  passed  the  Stamp 
Act.     This  law  provided  that  all  legal  documents,  such  as 
deeds,  wills,  and  Ucenses,  must  be  written  or  printed  upon  The  act 
stamped  paper  bought  of  the  British  government.     Almanacs,  P««8«d  in 
newspapers,  advertisements,  and  playing  cards  were  also  taxed,  ^i^^ 
The  money  raised  in  this  way  was  to  be  used  to  help  pay  the  protest 
expense  of  keeping  the  British  troops  in  America. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Isaac 
Barr6,  a  friend  of  the  Americans  in  Parliament,  who  called  the 
colonists  "those  sons  of  Liberty'*  and  warned  the  House  of 
Comimons  that  "the  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated 
that  people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still."  Little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  this  warning.  No  one  seemed  to  have  any 
idea  that  the  stamp  taxes  would  be  resisted  in  America. 

The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  alarmed  the 
Americans.  Protests  against  it  as  an  act  of  tjrranny  were 
heard  from  every  quarter.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  declared.  Alarm  in 
"That  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  only  and  America 
sole  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony.''  It  was  in  a  famous 
speech  in  support  of  this  declaration  that  Patrick  Henry  said, 
"Tarquin  and  Csesar  each  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First 
his  Cromwell,  and   George  the  Third  —  *'  (at  this  point  the 
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chairman  and  some  of  the  members  shouted,  "Treason! 
Treason!")  —  "may  profit  by  their  example,"  continued  Henry. 
"If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 

Vinpnia  was  not  the  only  colony  to  protest.  There  was 
intense  excitement  throi^out  the  whole  country.  The  legia- 
latures  of  several  of  the  other  colonies,  and  meetings  of  the 
people  in  many  towns  and  counties,  passed  resolutions  of  remon- 
strance.    Everywhere  the  newspapers  condemned  ihe  hated 
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law.  At  the  suf^cestion  of  Massachusetts,  nine  of  the  c 
Bent  representatives  to  a  Stomp  Act  Congress  which  met  id 
New  York  in  October,  1765.  James  Otis  of  Massachusetts, 
John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Christopher  Gadsden  of 
South  Carolina  were  leaders  of  this  meeting.  The  Stamp  Act 
Congress  declared  that  "no  taxes  can  be  constitutionally 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  colonies  but  by  their  re^)ective 
l^islatures."  It  also  sent  an  address  to  the  king  and  petitions 
to  each  house  of  parliament  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
taxes.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress  helped  the  colonists  to  see 
the  need  of  acting  together.    Christopher  Gadsden  aaid,  "Tbeae 
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t  to  be  no  New  England  man,  no  New  Yorker,  known  on 

ontinent,  but  all  of  us,  Americans." 

rhe  opposition  of  the  colonists  to  the  stamp  taxes  was  not 

ed  to  protests  and  remonstrances.     From  New  Hampshire 

►uth  Carolina  there  was  rioting  and  mob  violence.    Every-  lOolent 

e  associations,  called  Sons  of  Liberty,  sprang  up.    The  Ju?^!i?^  ^ 

0  of  the  members  of  these  associations  was  "Liberty,  ttxet^ 
erty,  and  No  Stamps,"  and  their  purpose  was  forcible 

^ance  to  the  Stamp  Act.  The  wrath  of  the  people  was 
dally  directed  against  the  men  who  were  appointed  to 
ibute  the  stamps.  Their  windows  were  broken,  in  some 
nces  their  houses  were  destroyed,  and  all  sorts  of  insults 
offered  them.  When  the  stamp)ed  paper  arrived  in  America 
us.  seized  and  destroyed.     Before  the  day  came  when  the 

1  act  was  to  go  into  effect,  every  stamp  distributor  in  the 
lies  had  been  forced  to  resign. 

Ifany  of  the  colonists  agreed  not  to  import  or  to  use 
iflh  goods  while  the  Stamp  Act  was  in  force.  This  action 
he  merchants  in  England,  who  were  beginning  to  suffer  The  repeal 
dal  loss  from  the  falling  off  of  their  American  trade,  ^  ^^  Sttmp 
stition  ParUament  for  the  repeal  of  the  objectionable 
»  In  the  meantime  George  Grenville  had  fallen  from 
r  and  the  new  English  ministry  was  more  favorable 
jnerica.  Early  in  1766,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Stamp 
was  introduced  in  Parliament.  In  the  great  debate 
bi  took  place  on  this  proposal,  Pitt,  ever  the  friend  of  the 
ies,  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonists, 
said,  "I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three  milUons 
ople  so  dead  to  all  the  feeUngs  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to 
dt  to  be  slaves  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 
8  of  the  rest.*'  It  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the 
ish  people  agreed  with  Pitt  in  this  sentiment.  Benjamin 
klin,  wiio  was  at  this  time  in  London  as  the  agent  of 
fiylvania  and  Massachusetts,  told  the  House  of  Commons 
tiie  Americans  would  never  obey  the  Stamp  Act  and  that 
ght  to  be  repealed.  At  last  the  ParUament  followed  the 
5e  of  Pitt  and  Franklin  and  repealed  the  troublesome  law, 
great  rejoicing  in  England  and  America. 

The  Second  British  Attempt  to  Tax  the  Colonists,— When  V^^    ^    ^ 
ament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  it  declared  that  it  had  the  j^^ts 
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power  to  bind  the  people  of  America  "in  all  cases  whataoever." 
No  one  paid  much  attentioo  to  this  declaration  at  the  time 
it  was  mJade,  but  the  Americans  were  reminded  of  it  in  1767 
when  Parliament  laid  duties  on  glass,  paints,  red  and  white 
lead,  paper,  and  tea  imported  into  the  colonies.  The  money 
raised  by  these  taxes  was  to  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
colonial  ROvemors  and  judges.  At  the  same  time  the  obnoxious 
Writs  of  Assistance  were  declared  to  be  legal  and  men  were 


sent  to  America  to  look  after  the  enforroment  of  the  Navigation 
Acts.  All  these  laws  are  <:aHrd  the  Townshend  Acts,  after 
(Charles  Townshciid,  the  English  minister  who  proposed  them. 
When  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Townshend  Acta  reached 
America,  the  spirit  of  unrest,  which  had  been  quieted  by  the 
rest  in  tti«  repeal  of  the  [?tamp  Act,  broke  out  afresh.  Once  more  the 
oniw  colonists  emphatically  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
them  without  their  consent.  Moreover,  they  especially  objected 
to  the  use  which  was  to  be  made  of  the  money  raised  by  the 
new  taxes.  In  their  own  legislatures  the  colonists  had  always 
voted  the  salaries  of  their  governors  and  judges.  This  gave 
them  some  control  over  those  officials.  The  people  felt  that  if 
Parhament  took  this  right  away  from  them  they  would  lose 
that  control  altogether.  But,  as  they  were  beginning  to  realise 
the  danger  m  rioting  and  mob  violence,  they  now  tried  to 
confine  their  opposition  to  the  Town^end  Acts  to  mere 
protests  and  remonstrances. 

During  the  years  of  protest  against  the  Townshend  Acta 

which  followed  their  passage  in  1767,  Samuel  Adams  of  Massa- 

ams  and    cliusetts,  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Patrick  Henry 

**'>w      of  Virginia  were  the  foremost  champions  of  American  rights. 

Samuel  Adams,  &  slirewd  poUtician  who  was  the  clerk  of  the 
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Massachusetts  legislature,  wrote  a  circular  letter  from  that 
body  to  the  other  colonies  in  which  he  suggested  that  they 
ill  stand  together  in  opposing  the  unwise  and  illegal  policy  of 
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Great  Britain,  This  letter  was  approved  by  the  colonies,  but 
it  was  biiterly  resented  by  the  British  government.  John 
X)ickinaoD,  one  of  (he  best  men  of  the  time,  wrote  a  series  of 
papers  called  "The  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,"  which 
had  a  verj'  p'eat  influence  upon  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
He  argued  "that  we  cannot  be  happy,  without  being  free; 
that  we  cannot  be  free,  without  being  secure  in  our  property" 
that  we  cauiiut    W   s..>i'urc    in   nur   property,   if,    without    our 


th  Troaps  Laadu^i  a    Bob  an  m 


consent  others  ma^  as  bj  right  take  it  awaj  that  taxes 
imposed  upon  us  1     pari  araei  t  do  thus  take  it  away 

At  the  I  ght  ol  the  d  sciiss  on  o  er  the  Townshena  Acts 
Farhament  suggested  tlat  the  \meri  an  leaders  should  be 
brought  to  England  for  trial.  This  suggestion  aroused  a  storm 
of  iudjgnal  ion  among  the  colonists,  who  declared  that  the  right 
of  a  man  accused  of  crime  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  from  his  own 
vicinity  was  one  of  the  eacred  rights  of  Englishmen. 

In  the  meantime  the  colonifits  were  everywhere  entering 
into  agreements  not  to  import  or  to  use  English  goods.  The 
v^orous  protest  from  America,  the  warnings  of  some  of  ita 
own  members  who  said,  "  Unless  you  repeal  this  law,  you  run 
the  risk  of  losing  America,"  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  the 
petitions  of  the  English  merchants  who  were  loEdng  their 
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Americaa  trade  led  Parliament  in  1770  to  repeal  all  of  the  duties 
imposed  in  1767,  except  the  tax  on  tea.  The  tea  tax  was 
continued  in  order  to  establish  the  principle  that  Parliament 
had  the  right  to  tax  the  people  of  the  colonies. 

How  Keeping  British  Troops  in  America  Caused  Trouble. — 
As  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  part  of  the  new  British  policy  toward  Britlih 
the  colonies  to  keep  troops  in  America  after  the  close  of  the  JSmleii' 
French  and  Indian  War.     The  most  of  these  soldiers  were 


stationed  in  the  conquered  French  province  of  Canada  and  at 
Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Niagara,  Detroit  and  other  points  on  the 
western  frontier.  It  was  expected  that  their  presence  at  these 
places  would  help  to  protect  the  border  settlements  from 
Indian  attacks. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  red  coats  of  the 
British  soldiers  became  a  famihar  sight  upon  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America  early  established  his  headquarters  in  New 
York  because  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  made  that 
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city  its  natural  military  center.  From  New  York,  troops 
could  easily  be  sent  to  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  western  frontier  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  the  West 
Indies  by  sea.  These  were  the  places  where  it  was  thought 
they  were  most  likely  to  be  needed. 

When  it  was  first  planned  to  keep  a  permanent  standing 

army  in  America,  Parliament  required  the  colony  in  which 

ew  York    troops  wore  stiitioned  to  provide  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and 

^jsj®     to  supply  them  with  salt,  vinegar,  rum  or  beer,  and  a  few 

e  troops     other  articles.     As  so  many  of  the  troops  were  in  New  York, 

the  burden  of  this  expense*  fell  heavily,  and  as  its  people  thought 

very  unjustly,  upon  that  province,  which  refused  to  comply 

with  the  law.     This  action  of  New  York  led  to  a  bitter  quarrel, 

lasting  several  years,  betwtn^n   that   colony  and   the   British 

government. 

But  the  most  sc^rious  collision  between  the  colonists  and  the 
British  troops  occurred  in  Boston.  Two  regiments  were  sent 
ke  Boston  to  that  city  in  1768  to  help  enforce  the  Navigation  Acts.  From 
[assacre  the  first  these*  soldi(Ts  were  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the 
people  of  Boston,  who  charged  them  with  racing  horses  on 
Sunday,  just  outside  the  church  doors,  and  with  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  the  stnM^ts  at  night  with  their  drunken  shouts.  The 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  annoyed  the  soldiers 
by  calling  them  ''bloody-backs,"  ''scoundrels  in  red/'  and  other 
insulting  names.  Matters  came  to  a  crisis  one  night  in  Alarch, 
1770,  when  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  threw  snowballs  at  a 
picket  guard  of  eight  men  and  dared  thtnn  to  fire.  At  last, 
irritated  beyond  endurance,  the  soldiers  fired,  killing  four  men 
and  wounding  st^veral  others,  of  whom  two  afterward  died. 

The  Boston  Massacre,  as  this  affair  was  called,  created 
intense  excitement. '  The  next  day  a  great  mass  meeting  of  the 
B  conse-  citizens  of  Boston  sent  a  coimnittee  to  the  governor  to  ask  that 
lences  ^j^^  troops  be  removed  from  the  city  to  an  island  in  the  harbor. 
Samuel  Adams,  who  headed  this  committee,  told  the  governor 
*'that  the  voice  of  three  thousand  freemen  demanded  that  all 
soldiery  be  forthwith  removed  from  the  town,  and  that  if  he 
failed  to  heed  their  just  d(»mand,  he  did  so  at  his  peril.'*  The 
governor  yielded  and  ordered  both  regiments  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  city.    This  affair  was  not  really  a  massacre  and  the 
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soldiers  were  not  seriously  to  blame,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  but  two  of  them  were  acquitted  by  a  Boston  jury  when 
they  were  brought  to  trial,  and  that  these  two  were  only  slightly 
punished.  But  the  story  of  the  Boston  Massacre  shows  the 
grave  danger  of  trying  to  keep  troops  among  a  free  people 
who  neither  need  nor  want  them. 

The  Quarrel  Over  the  Tea  Tax. — ^When  Parliament  repealed 
the  taxes  on  glass,  paper,  and  painter's  colors,  it  retained  the 
duty  on  tea,  in  order  to  establish  its  right  to  tax  the  colonists.  The  hmted 
This  was  a  great  blunder.  The  Parliament  failed  to  see  that  *®*  **^ 
the  principle  of  its  right  to  tax  them,  and  not  the  paltry  sum 
of  money  which  they  would  have  to  pay,  was  the  very  thing 
against  which  the  colonists  were  contending.  For  the  next 
three  years,  discussion  raged  over  the  hated  tea  tax,  and  the 
longer  they  talked  about  it  the  more  exasperated  the  people 
became.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  exhortations  like 
this,  by  a  New  Hampshire  rhymester: 

**  Rouse,  every  generous,  thoughtful  mind. 
The  rising  danger  flee; 
If  you  would  lasting  freedom  find, 
Now  then,  abandon  tea!" 

Everywhere  the  people  were  urged  not  to  buy  or  sell  or  drink 
the  **  fated  plant  of  India's  shore,"  as  another  newspaper  poet 
called  it.  Many  agreed  not  to  use  it,  while  others  drank  tea 
that  was  smuggled  from  Holland. 

At  last,  the  British  government  foolishly  tried  to  bribe  the 
colonists  to  use  the  English  tea  and  thus  recognize  the  right  of 
taxation.  At  this  time  tea  was  brought  to  England  by  the  Trjring  to 
EngUsh  East  India  Company.  It  was  taxed  a  shilling  a  pound  ^l^,*^ 
in  England,  and  if  it  was  sent  to  the  colonies,  it  had  to  pay  an 
additional  tax  of  threepence  in  America.  The  East  India 
Company  had  great  quantities  of  tea  stored  in  London,  and 
Parliament  now  said  that  such  part  of  this  tea  as  was  sent  to 
America  need  not  pay  the  English  tax  at  all.  This  would  make 
the  tea  cheaper  in  America  than  it  was  in  England,  and  the 
English  authorities  thought  that  the  colonists  would  surely 
be  willing  to  buy  it  when  they  could  get  it  at  such  a  bargain. 
They  little  understood  the  spirit  of  America. 
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Sereral  ships  laden  with  tea  were  now  sent  to  tbe  colonies. 
At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  tea  was  landed,  but  no  one 
Tm  vut  to  would  buy  it  and  it  was  stored  in  cellars;  later,  after  the  war 
iea  U  began,  it  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment. A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  voted  that 
every  person  who  favored  unloading,  seUing,  or  receiving  the 
tea  was  an  enemy  to  his  country.  In  both  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  the  tea  was  sent  back  to  England. 
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When  the  tea  ships  came  to  Boston  the  people,  led  by 
Samuel  Adams,  refused  to  permit  the  tea  to  be  landed.  When 
The  Bottoo  it  was  seen  that  the  governor  would  not  permit  the  tea  to  be 
Tm  Pirtj  ggjjj^  back  to  England,  the  people  thought  that  the  officera 
intended  to  try  to  land  it  in  Boslun  by  force.  Accordingly,  a 
party  of  about  fifty  men,  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  vent 
on  board  the  ships  one  evening  in  Decrnil)er,  1773,  and  threw 
the  tea  into  the  sea.  The  Boston  Tea  Party,  as  this  action 
was  called,  was  not  the  act  of  an  exeited  mob,  but  a  carefully 
planned  and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  authority  of  Ekigland. 
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Parliament  Punishes  Boston  and  Massachusetts. — ^The 
news  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  aroused  great  indignation  in 
England.  Even  the  friends  of  America  condemned  it,  and  the  TtwgitiH 
leading  members  of  Parliament  denomiced  it  in  the  harshest  indlfiiant 
terms.  It  was  the  general  opinion  in  that  body  that  Boston 
must  be  forced  to  submit,  and  one  member  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
''The  town  of  Boston  ought  to  be  knocked  about  their  ears  and 
destroyed.  You  will  never  meet  with  proper  respect  to  the  laws 
of  this  country  until  you  have  destroved  that  nest  of  locusts." 

Lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  promptly  mtroduced  a 
series  of  bills  to  inflict  the  proposed  punishment  upon  Boston 
and  Massachusetts.  The  first  measure,  called  the  Boston  Port  Paill«m«it 
BUI,  closed  the  port  of  Boston  to  all  ships  until  that  rebellious  J^j^^  ^ 
town  should  pay  for  the  tea  thrown  overboard  and  promise  to 
obey  the  laws  in  the  future.  A  second  bill  practically  destroyed 
free  government  in  Massachusetts.  Hereafter  most  of  the 
ofl&cers  in  that  colony  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  or  by 
the  governor  and,  except  for  elections,  the  people  could  not 
even  hold  town  meetings  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
governor.  A  third  bill  provided  that  officers  accused  of  murder 
or  other  high  crimes  committed  while  they  were  suppressing 
riots  or  enforcing  the  law  could  be  sent  to  another  colony  or  to 
Kngland  for  trial.  A  fourth  required  the  people  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  soldiers  stationed  in  their  midst.  Last  of  all 
came  the  Quebec  Act,  which  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers, 
thus  depriving  several  of  the  colonies  of  western  land  which 
they  claimed  to  own. 

These  acts,  designed  to  punish  the  disobedient  Americans, 
were  not  passed  without  protest  in  Parliament.  Fox,  a  great 
orator  and  ever  a  friend  of  Uberty,  said  that  the  tea  tax  ought  BnijUah 
to  be  unconditionally  repealed.  Edmund  Burke,  the  greatest  J*^^  ^ 
orator  of  his  time  and  a  firm  friend  of  America,  pointed  out 
the  foDy  of  trying  to  coerce  the  colonies.  But  Lord  North 
and  the  king's  friends  would  not  Usten  to  these  men.  The 
tea  tax  was  not  repealed,  and  the  bills  to  punish  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  were  promptly  passed.  In  the  colonies  these 
measures  were  called  the  Five  Intolerable  Acts. 

The  Growth  of  Union  in  America. — The  passage  of  the  submlMloii 
Five  Intolerable  Acts  brought  the  colonies  face  to  face  with  the  or  union 
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alternative  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  ParUament  or  of 
resistance  to  the  British  demands.  They  were  resolved  not  to 
submit,  but  they  were  also  beginning  to  see  clearly  that  there 
was  Uttle  hope  of  successful  resistance  unless  all  the  colonies 
acted  together. 

It  was  far  more  difficult  in  those  days  to  get  the  people 
to  act  together  than  it  is  now.  In  our  time  the  railroads, 
telephone  and  telegraph  linos,  newspapers  with  a  wide  circu- 
lation, and  a  postal  scTvire  that  reaches  every  corner  of  the 
land  tie  our  country  together  and  make  it  easy  for  our  people 
to  think  and  act  as  one  upon  any  great  question  of  national 
concern.  The  colonists  lacked  all  these  means  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation.  They  seldom  traveled  far  from 
home,  and  they  knew  very  little  al)out  the  country  beyond  their 
own  immediate  vicinity.  Consequently,  their  thoughts,  their 
interests,  and  their  patriotism  were  local. 

The  colonists  of  1774  had  never  really  acted  all  together 
though  some  things  in  their  histor>'  had  made  them  think  of 
union.  In  164ii  four  of  the  Xew  England  colonies  had  united 
in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Indians  and  against 
the  encroachments  of  their  l^utch  and  French  neighbors.  This 
New  England  confederation  lasted  for  alx)ut  forty  years.  The 
long  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  Canada  had  brought 
the  troo[>s  of  different  colonies  together  and  taught  them  some- 
thing of  the  strength  there  is  in  acting  in  unison.  In  1754 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  projx  sed  a  plan  of  union  for  all  the 
colonies,  but,  as  we  have  stvn,  it  was  rejected.  The  Stamp 
Act  Congress  of  17(>r>  was  a  more  n^cent  example  of  concerted 
action. 

In  1772,  Sanuiel  Adams,  a  keen  and  practical  leader  who 
saw  ver>'  clearly  the  neivssity  of  union,  proposed  in  the  Boston 
toviTi  mtM>ting  that  a  i\>nuuitt<v  K^  appointed  to  write  to  the 
other  towns  in  Massiichusints,  stating  the  rights  and  grievances 
of  the  (x^lonists.  This  s<*heme  was  adopted,  and  soon  the 
other  Massachustnts  towns  ap[x>inted  similar  committees  of 
ix^rrospondemv.  Thest^  iXMumitttvs  did  much  to  form  and 
guide  public  opinion  in  the  ix>lony.  Governor  Hutchinson,  who 
disliki\I  the  committivs  of  wrn^spondence,  said  that  they 
worktxl  **to  strike  the  tvlonists  with  a  sense  of  their  just  claim 
to  independence,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  assert  it." 
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In  1773,  intercolonial  committees  of  correspondence  were 
appointed.  Led  by  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  JefTerson,  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  voted  to  appoint  a  permanent  committee 
"to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  our  sister  colonies." 
Several  other  colonies  quickly  followed  the  example  of  Virginia. 
The  members  of  the  various 
intercolonial  committees  of 
correspondence  compared 
opinions,  became  better 
acquainted  with  one  an- 
other, and  in  this  way  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  a  union 
of  all  the  thirteen  colonies 
in  theu-  hour  of  need. 

When  the  news  of  the 
passage  of  the  Intolerable 
Acts  reached  America,  it 
was  fe't  that  the  hour  for 
united  action  had  arrived. 
Several  ot'  the  colonics 
suggested  that  a  general 
congress  should  be  held,. 
and  at  the  call  of  Massa- 
chusetts, all  of  them,  ex- 
cept Georgia,  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which 
met  in  Carpenter's  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  in  September 
and  October,  1774.  The  colonies  sent  their  ablest  men  to  this 
meeting.  Samuel  and  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  John 
Jay  of  New  York,  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Patrick 
Henry  and  George  Washington  of  Virginia,  and  John  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina,  were  among  the  leaders.  All  these  men 
were  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  coming  Revolution. 

After  careful  deliberation,  the  members  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Rights  in  which  they 
said  that  the  colonists  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  English-  Iti  i 
men  and  that  their  own  legislatures  alone  could  make  laws  for 
them.    The  Congress  also  formed  an  Association  whose  mem- 
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ben  agreed  not  to  import  any  Britifih  goods.  Addresses 
stating  the  American  position  were  sent  to  the  king,  to  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  and  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Before  adjourning  it  was  planned  to  hold  a  new  congress  in 
May,  1775,  if  the  government  of  England  had  not  righted  the 
wrongs  of  America  before  that  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  meeting  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress  was  the  opportunity  it  gave  the 
tti  leaders  from  the  several  colonies  to  get  acquainted  with  one 

another  and  to  become  friends.  In  this  way  the  Congress  greatly 
strengthened  the  growing  sentiment  of  union.  Patrick  Henry, 
the  most  eloquent  member,  finely  expressed  this  feeling  when 
he  said,  **The  distinctions  between  Virginians,  Pennsylvanians, 
New  Yorkers,  and  New  Englanders  are  no  more.  I  am  not  a 
Virginian,  but  an  American." 

Drifting  toward  War. — During  the  winter  following  the 
meeting  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  the  coimtry  was 
drawf  steadilj'  drifting  toward  war.  Instead  of  listening  to  the 
protests  of  America,  Parliament  passoil  more  drastic  measures. 
The  trade  of  New  England  was  further  restricted,  and  Massa- 
chusetts was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  General 
Gage  had  already'  gone  to  Boston  with  four  regiments  of  British 
soldiers.  More  troops  were  now  sent  to  him  and  he  was  ordered 
to  suppress  the  relx^ls  by  force. 

The  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  to  all  commerce  caused 
great  suffering  among  the  poor  of  that  city.  Every  one  of  the 
iple  colonies  sent  supplies  to  the  people  of  Boston  during  the  winter 
of  1774-75.  This  relief  was  accompanied  by  letters  which 
reveal  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Revolutionary^  party  throughout 
the  colonies.  The  Connecticut  conmiittee  WTote,  "The  people 
in  all  this  part  of  the  country  are,  to  a  man,  resolutely  determined 
to  j-ield  you  all  the  assistance  in  our  jwwer."  The  South  Caro- 
lina patriots  declared  that  **Carohna  stands  foremost  in  her 
resolution  to  sacrifice  her  all  in  vour  defense."  The  letters 
from  the  other  colonies  breathed  the  Siime  sentiments. 

In  the  meantime  the  colonists  wert^  agreed  in  preparing  to 
defend  themselves.  In  Mass:\chusetts.  amis  and  ammunition 
were  collecttxl.  the  militia  were  organiztxl,  and  one-foiulh  of 


people 
Boetoii 


^•^™"  them — called  the  ** minute-men" — were  to  l>e  ready  to  march 
at  a  moment *8  warning.    The  other  colonies  began  to  follow 
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the  example  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  while  the  Virgmift  legis- 
lature was  considering  a  motion  to  arm  and  train  the  militia 
of  that  colony  that  Patrick  Henry  in  the  most  famous  of 
Revolutionary  speeches  said,  "If  we  wish  to  be  free;  if  we 
mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which 
we  have  been  so  long  contending;   if  we  mean  not  basely  to 


'^1  ^  ^^j^^^\^, 

1./  jt' 

P^^^H 

HOB  tha  Flow  to  SMlt  toi  O*  AawtfcM 


abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  bo  long 
engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourseiVBs  never  to  abandon 
untQ  the  glorious  object  of  our  oontest  shall  be  obtained — we 
must  fight!  I  repeat  it,  air — we  must  fight!  An  appeal  to 
arms,  and  to  the  God  of  hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us." 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  a  democracy?  Was  England  a  democracy  in  1763?  Is  it 
a  democracy  now?  \Miat  coimtries  were  included  in  the  British  empire 
in  1763? 

2.  Why  did  the  colonies  object  to  a  British  standing  army  in  America? 
Is  a  standing  army  dangerous  to  the  liberties  or  the  people?   Why? 
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3.  Are  women  and  children  who  cannot  vote  represented  in  our  law- 
making bodies?  What  is  meant  by  "public  opinion''?  If  you  wanted  to 
get  all  the  people  in  your  town  to  agree  upon  some  important  matter,  how 
would  you  go  about  it? 

4.  Why  is  mob  violence  an  unwise  way  of  attacking  a  wrong? 

5.  Why  would  it  be  unjust  to  take  colonists  accused  of  wrongdoing 
to  England  for  trial? 

6.  Did  the  men  who  threw  the  tea  overboard  do  right?  Why?  Why 
was  it  difficult  to  get  the  colonies  to  imite  in  defense  of  their  rights? 

7.  ^That  prominent  Englishmen  championed  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
in  Parliament?  What  is  meant  by  "the  rights  of  Englishmen"?  Was 
there  any  actual  suffering  in  America  due  to  British  tyranny?  How  far 
were  the  people  of  England  to  blame  for  British  aggression  upon  American 
rights? 

8.  Who  were  the  most  important  American  leaders  between  1763 
and  1775?  Were  the  Americans  justified  in  rebelling  against  England? 
Why? 


CHAPTER  Vn 

The  Wah  op  the  Revolutiok 


The  Beguming  of  the  Wax.— Early  in  1775,  General  Gage, 

the  BritiBh  commander  in  Boston,  was  ordered  to  arrest  Samud 

f  of  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  the  patriot  leaders,  and  send  them 

>      to  England  for  trial.     On  the  night  of  April  18th,  Gage  eent 

eight      hundred 
troops  to  Lexing- 
ton   with    orders 
to   seize  Adams 
and  Hancock,  who 
were     staying    in 
that     town,     and 
then  to  push  on  to 
Concord  and  cap- 
ture or  destroy  the 
military    stores 
which  the  colonistB 
had  been   collect- 
ing there.  Warned 
by  Paul    Revere, 
whose      midnight 
ride  from  Boston 
is  finely  described 
in    Longfellow's 
well-known  poem, 
Adams  and  Han- 
cock escaped,  and 
when    the    British    soldiers    reached    Lexington,  at  Bunrise, 
they  were  confronted  by  about  fifty  minute-men  under  Captain 
John  Parker.    "Disperse,  ye  villains!"  shouted  Major  Pitcaim, 
as  he  rode   up  at  the  head  of  the  British   troops.     "Stand 
your  ground.    Don'tfire  unless  fired  upon,"  said  Captain  Parker 
to  his  men,  "but  if  they  mean  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here." 
The  British  fire  at  Lexington  slew  eight  t>f  our  minute-men, 
flalit  mt    '^'^'Jiided  ten,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.    The  British  then 
icord        Dressed  on  to  Concord,  where  they  destroyed  such  military  stores 
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had  not  been  hidden  or  carried  away,  and  Bkirmiahed  with 
me  militia  at  the  bridge  over  the  Concord  Biver.  It  was  of 
is  fight  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  one  of  our  greatest 
en  of  lettera,  who  afterward  lived  in  Concord,  wrote: 

"By  the  rudo  bridge  that  arched  ihe  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  f&rmerB  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 


In  the  meantime  companies  of  minute-men  came  swarming 
from  all  the  neighboring  towns.  Realizing  their  danger,  the 
itish  b^an  to  retreat  toward  Boston.  From  behind  every  The  retrrat 
ck,  clump  of  trees,  and 
t  of  rising  ground  along 
eir  line  of  march,  a  deadly 
e  was  poured  upon  them. 
le  red-coata  fell  thick  and 
jt  and  their  force  was 
ved  from  complete  de- 
ruction  only  by  the  timely 
rival  of  Lord  Percy  with 
«vy  reenf oreements.  The 
nnii^  fight  continued  all 
e  afternoon,  and  atnight- 
U  the  harried  British 
sre  glad  to  find  shelter 
ider  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  their  fleet  in  Boston  harbor. 

The  victorious  colonists  encamped   before  Boston.     All 
iw  En^and  rose  as  the  news  of  the  British  attack  at  Lexington 
d  Concord  was  carried  far  and  wide.    John  Stark  came  at  The  >Iege 
e  head  of  the  New  Hampshire  minute-men,  and  Nsithanael  °'  Boston 
■eene  led  the  militia  of  Rhode  Island,    In  less  than  two  days    '^"' 
rael  Putnam  rode  into  camp  with  the  news  that  the  men  of 
iimecticut  were  on  the  march.    Before  a  week  passed  sixteen- 
cnuand  "embattled  farmers"  had  gathered  before  the  British 
«8  at  Boston.    The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  begun. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  Lexington  and  Concord  was  speed- 
S  far  beyond  the  borders  of  New  England.     Swift  riders  JS^J^*'^ 
rried  it  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  Virginia  and  the  rialiic   ■ 
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far  south,  and  to  the  remote  Bettlements  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  AUeghaoies.  A  party  of  hunters  in  the 
wilderness  of  Kentucky  named  the  site  of  their  camp  Lexington 
in  honor  of  the  town  where  the  first  blow  was  struck  for  freedom. 
Everywhere  the  people  were  filled  with  wrath  at  the  action  of 
the  British.  Troops  were  raised  and  the  patriot  party  in  the 
various  colonies  began  to  drive  out  their  British  govemorB 
and  to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  In  Virginia 
George  Washii^ton  declared  that  Americans  must  choose  be- 
tween war  and  slavery. 


<^*  Concord 
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Tlw  Vldnitr  of  Boatoa 

While  the  news  that  war  had  begun  was  spreading  over  the 
country,  the  second  Continental  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia 
Tbe  second  on  May  10,  1775.  The  Adamses  of  Massachuaettfi,  Dickinson 
Conttnental  ^^^  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  Patrick  Henry  and  George 
Washii^ton  of  Virginia,  and  the  prominent  leaders  in  all  the 
other  colonies  were  there.  This  Congress  was  our  first  national 
government.  It  adopted  the  soldiers  who  were  encamped 
before  Boston  as  its  own,  borrowed  money  to  buy  supplies  for 
them,  and  most  important  of  all,  appointed  Georgt  Washington 
to  be  their  commander.  In  accepting  this  position  Washington 
refused  to  take  a  penny  of  pay  beyond  his  actual  expenses  fw 
his  services  to  his  country. 
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But  before  Washington  reached  the  army  tae  first  great 
battle  of  the  war  had  been  fought.  During  the  night  of  June 
16th  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Prescott  began  to  fortify  The  b«ttl 
Bunker  Hill,  northwest  of  Boston.  If  they  were  not  quickly  Bunkar  I 
driven  from  this  position,  the  American  guns  on  the  hilltop 
commanding  Boston  would  soon  make  it  impossible  for  the 
British  to  remain  in  that  city.    Three  times  the  British  troops 


Thn  lan^aa  of  Cuudi 


bravely  assaulted  the  American  intrenchments.  Twice  th^ 
were  driven  back  with  dreadful  slaughter  by  the  deadly  fire  ot 
the  colonial  marksmen.  But  the  British  gallantly  came  on  a 
third  time,  and  when  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans  was  all 
gone  the  colonial  troops  were  forced  from  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  a  dearly  bought  victory  for 
the  British.  More  than  one-third  of  their  attacking  force  bad 
fallen  in  the  fight.    The  British  began  to  realize  that  it  was. 
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goii^  to  be  a  difficult  taak  to  conquer  the  Americans,  whose 
fighting  quahties  they  had  professed  to  despise.  The  Americaiu 
were  greatly  elated  by  their  good  showing.  Nathanael  Greene 
said,  "I  wish  we  could  sell  them  another  hill  at  the  same 
price." 

When  Washington  reached  the  army  before  Boston,  be 
found  nearly  sixteen  thousand  untrained  and  poorly  armed 
men.  He  spent  several  months  in  organizing  and  drillii^  his 
"  troops  and  in  procuring  cannon  and  ammunition.  At  the 
beginning  of  March,  1776, 
he  felt  strong  enough  to 
strike  a  telling  blow  at 
the  British  in  Boston.  He 
began  by  seizing  and  forti- 
fying Dorchester  Heights, 
whicli  overlook  the  city 
from  the  south.  The  British 
saw  that  they  must  either 
drive  Washington  from  this 
position,  which  commanded 
Boston,  or  give  up  the  city. 
Remembering  Bunker  Hill, 
they  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native and,  embarking  their 
army  on  board  their  fleet, 
they  sailed  away  to  Halifax. 
Not  a  British  soldier  was 
left  upon  the  soil  of  New 
England. 

On  May  10,  1775,  the 
very  day  that  the  second 
Continental  Congress  met 
in  Philadelphia,Etban  Allen 
and  Benedict  Arnold,  with  a  small  force,  surprised  and  captured 
the  fortress  at  Ticonderoga-on  Lake  Chfunplain.  This  bold 
stroke  gave  the  Americans  a  much-needed  supply  of  camion  and 
helped  open  the  way  to  Canada.  Some  months  later,  General 
Richard  Montgomery  invaded  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  captured  Montreal,  and  advanced  on  Quebec.  At  the 
same  time  Benedict  Arnold  led  another  expedition  into  Canada 
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diroue^  the  woods  of  Maine.  Montgomery  and  Arnold  united 
their  forces  before  Quebec,  and  on  the  last  day  of  1775,  they 
attempted  to  storm  that  city.  The  gallant  Montgomery  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  hie  men,  Arnold  was  seriously  wounded, 
and  the  assault  failed.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  the  Americans 
were  driven  out  of  Canada  and  the  attempt  to  unite  that 
province  to  the  thirteen  colonies  to  the  southward  ended  in 
utter  failure. 

The  Dedaxation  of  Independence. — When  the  Revolution- 
ary War  began  there  was  no  widespread  desire  for  independence 
in  America.    The  C 

colonists  took  up 
arms  to  defend 
their  rights  as 
Englishmen.  But 
a  year  of  war 
wroi^t  a  great 
change  in  their 
feeling  toward  the 
mother  country. 
When  George  the 
Third  scorned 
their  last  petition, 
declared  them 
rebels,  made  war 
upon  them,  and 
even  hired  thou- 
sands of  Hessian 
soldiers  in  Ger- 
many to  over- 
whelm them,  pa- 
triotic Americans 
quickly  lost  all 
feeling  of  loyalty 
to  him.  Their  ex- 
perience in  seizing 
the  governments  in  the  various  colonies,  and  in  organizii^  the 
Continental  Congress,  made  the  American  people  feel  that 
they  were  quit«  able  to  manage  their  own  governments. 
Common  Sense,  a  pamphlet  by  Thomas  Paine  which  was  widely 


ThB  CommlHet ,  ^ 
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read,  ilid  much  to  intensify  the  growing  desire  for  independence. 
In  IhiH  pamphlet  Paine  declared  that  "the  blood  of  the  slain, 
t<he  true  interest  of  the  continent,  and  the  great  distance  between 
Kngland  and  America  all  cry,  Tis  time  to  part."  By  the 
fipring  of  1776,  the  patriot  leaders  saw  clearly  that  they  had  no 
c»h()ic(^  except  abject  submission  to  the  demands  of  Great 
Britain  or  a  declaration  of  independence.  They  had  no  thought 
of  submission. 

\'irginia  led  in  the  work  of  separation  from  the  mother 

c*i)untry.     On  June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the 

Inilt-        dc^lcgates  from  that  colony,  arose  in  the  Continental  Congress 

?!t!!l!J2f*  *^'^^'  moved,  ''That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 

to  be,  free  and  independent 

^^^^  y^^yv jy>^^b^i^     States."    This  motion  was 
>^^^^^^^^^  promptly  seconded  by  John 

==*^        ^^J5  Adams   of    Massachusetts. 

After  some  debate  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  action 
upon  Lee's  motion  for  three 
weeks  in  order  to  learn  more 
fully  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  matter.  At  the 
same  time  a  committee 
headed  bv  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  appointed  to  draw  a 
declaration  of  independence. 
By  July  1st  many  of 
the  states  had  instructed 
their  delegates  to  vote  for 
independence.  On  that  day 
Ixv*s  motion  was  taken  up 
and  the  next  dav  it  was 
[VissiHi.  The  Congress  be- 
pui  immtniiately  to  consider 
tlio  IVclaration  of  Lide- 
|HMulonci\  which  JctTcrs^Mrs  iHMnmittiv  had  reported,  and  on 
July  '\[\\  \\\o  nivlarai  ion  was  adopt  t\l.  Iaht  since  1776  we  have 
cclclMaiiHi  the  Fourth  of  July  as  the  birthday  of  the  nation. 

The  IVclaration  oi  Indoivndomv  was  written  by  Thomas 
Jt^tTori^ni.    A  few  slight  changt^s  in  its  wording  were  suggested 
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of  Independence 
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by  John  Adams  aod  Beojamin  Frankiin  who  were  members  of  TheDvd 
the  coomiittee  of  which  Jefferson  was  chAinnaa.     After  its  ^°^ 
adoption,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  carefully  copied 
ui>on  parchment  and,  some  time  later,  it  was  signed  by  fifty-six 
members  of  the  Congress.     The  original  parchment  is  now  in 
the  department  of  state  at  Washington, 

This  immortal  document  consists  of  three  parts:   A  state- 
ment of  the  political  principles  upon  which  the  new  nation 


■'m 
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was  founded;  a  long  list  of  charges  against  the  king  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  declaration  that  "these  colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  States."  The  declara- 
tion closes  with  these  noble  words,  "For  the  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  fundamental  principle  of  democratic  government  is  clearly 
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Thffiinila-    Hialcd  by  JofTorson  in  one  great  sentence, — a  senteaoe  that 
innnial  oiikIiI  to  Ih;  committed  to  memory  by  every  young  American. 

S''!:?;'"!:  "'     tl.  IH  HH  follows: 


flifiiioiTflcy 


"Wo  liold  tlicso  truths  to  be  self-evident — ^that  all  men  are 
(•(iii.tl;  tliMi  tlicv  aro  I'lidowod  bv  their  Creator  ^ith  certain 
riKht^;  I  hat  aIll()Il^:  those  are  hfe,  hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineH; 
liial.  In  secure  tliese  ri^ht;:,  pjverninents  arc  instituted  among  mm, 
(IfiiviitK  tlieir  jii>t  powers  from  the  eoiisent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever 
iiii\  toMii  of  ptveniiiu'iit  beeomi^  destnietive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  ri^t 
of  (he  pi'tiplo  ti)  ah(T  or  al>ulish  it.  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  ])rinci])Ies,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
KM  to  thcin  sliall  stvni  must  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happinr^  " 


Mvorywlu'io  tlu'  DiHJaration  of  Independence  was  received 

witli  joy  hy  the  piM>]>K\  who  withered  in  great  crowds  to  hear 

UnjiiicHiK  by  it  n^ail.     In  PlHl:uli'li)liia  \\\v  Liberty  Bell,  which  may  still  be 

ilm  ptiiipir     ^^,^.|j  -jj  in,h»p,.n<h»nci»  Hall,  rant:  out  the  good  news  to  all  the 

laiul.  In  all  tlu*  chief  towns  the  militia  paraded,  the  drums 
toIKmI,  raniK>n  ruanMl.  and  tlu'  day  of  rejoicing  ended  with  a 
frasl  anil  a  jiival  hontirc  in  the  evening. 

The  LoyaUsts  or  Tories.— The  Declaration  of  Independence 
(H)ni|>elK'il  eviTv  Anieriean  to  ehcx^st*  Ix^tween  loyalty  to  the 
liivltlml  kin^  of  Mn^iand  anil  alle^iaiu'e  to  the  new  nation.     This  was 

ii|iinlmi  in  .j  \^.^i'^\  ^-jioii'i^  \o  nianv  of  tlie  eolonists  who  loved  their  mother 
t'oinilry  in  spite  oi  her  iieainieni  of  them.  There  had  been 
wide  ililYerenees  oi  i»]>inion  among  the  people  ever  since  the 
war  lu^gan.  Many  there  wen\  as  we  have  seen,  who  were 
resolveil  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  at  any  cost.  A  few  ap- 
pi'i>ved  tlu»  eondiiet  of  the  British  government.  A  much  larger 
nimil>er  disliked  the  Hriiish  ]M»liey  in  America  but  were  unwilling 
to  op|H)se  it  l>y  any  Inn  |H'aeeful  means.  They  wished  to 
remain  loyal  Mnirli>lnnen.  Stnne.  like  the  Quakers  who  hated 
war.  wished  \o  feniain  neiitial  in  the  struggle.  Others  cared 
litth*  fi»r  any  eause  except  their  i>wn  selfish  inten*sts,  but  were 
sluH'ki^l  by  the  Iawh*ssness  of  revolution  and  feared  the  loss 
vi  their  property  in  the  war.  A  very  large  part  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  edueaiion  were  oi^iH>Si\l  to  Si'i);iration  from  England, 
anil  many  of  their  pomvr  and  more  ignorant  neighbors  were 
intlueneed  by  them.  These  loyalists,  or  Tories,  as  the  patriots 
called   them,   wore  found  in  all  the  colonies,  but   they  were 


VuK  LiiiLKTY  Hell's  First  Note — 1753 
Tlio  sctMie  is  in  the  ftHiiidrv  of  Pass  and  Stow,  Philudelpliiaf 
in  17r>,S.  The  tone  of  the  newly  cast  !h4I  is  about  to  bo  tested. 
Jo!in  Ptiss,  one  of  the  firm,  stands  at  the  ri|dit.  Isaac  Norris,  in 
the  grey  coat,  the  Chainnan  of  the  Oirnniittee  appointed  to  buy 
the  \kA\  for  the  State  House,  is  talking  to  lionjamin  Franklin.  The 
young  lady,  a  relative  of  Is;uu*  Norris.  is  alx»ut  to  strike  the  bell  for 
its  first  note,  which  proveil  to  Iw  Iwautifully  clear  and  resonant. 
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especially  numerous  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 

While  the  loyalists  were  numerous,  they  failed  to  make 
much  headway  against  the  better  organized  and  more  aggres- 
sive Whigs,  as  the  members  of  the  patriot  party  were  called.  The  worl 
In  North  Carolina  sixteen  hundred  Tories  who  took  up  arms  in  ^«  T^ri^ 
defense  of  the  king's  cause  were  defeated  and  dispersed  at 
Moore's  Creek,  early  in  1776.  In  the  other  colonies  the  Tories 
met  a  similar  fate  or  were  disarmed  to  prevent  fighting. 

A  young  Pennsylvania  Tory  wrote  in  his  diary,  **This  day 
I  left  my  father's  house  because  I  would  not  be  a  traitor  to  my 
king  and  country."  The  same  motive  led  many  young  Tories 
like  him  to  run  away  from  home  and  enlist  in  the  British  army. 
In  New  York  and  the  Carolinas,  whole  regiments  of  Tories  were 
enlisted.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  fifty  thousand 
Americans  served  in  the  British  army  or  navy  or  in  the  loyalist 
miUtia  during  the  war. 

The  Tories  who  stayed  at  home  were  even  more  dangerous 
to  the  success  of  the  American  cause  than  were  those  who 
joined  the  British  army.  They  spied  ujxjn  the  American  troops,  Their  tre 
gave  information  to  the  British,  and  sold  thc^m  much-needed  "J®JJ*  ^y 
supphes.  It  is  no  wond(T  that  the  Tories  were  hated  and 
harshly  treated  by  the  Whigs.  Even  before*  .the  war  began 
they  were  hooted  and  jeered  and  often  roughly  handled  by 
mobs.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted 
their  conduct  became  treason  against  their  country  and  they 
were  then  fined,  imprisoned,  deprived  of  their  property  and, 
in  some  cases,  banished  to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  In  a 
few  instances,  Tories  were  put  to  death  after  a  trial  for  treason. 
In  New  York  and  the  Carolinas  the  bitter  hatred  between 
Whig  and  Tory  neighbors  made  the  war  in  those  states  espe- 
cially savage  and  merciless. 

One  cannot  read  about  the  Tories  without  reaUzing  that 
the  American  Revolution  was  a  civil  war  in  which  the  patriot 
party  led  by  Washington  and  his  jissociates  was  fighting,  not  The  Rev< 
only  against  England,  but  also  against  a  large  loyalist  faction  ^P^.  ^*^ 
at  home.  The  mother  country  was  divided  somewhat  in  the 
same  way,  for  while  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  trying  to 
conquer  the  rebellious  colonies,  no  small  part  of  the  English 
people  actually  sympathized  with  the  American  cause. 
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The  War  in  the  Middle  States.— The  only  way  in  which 

the  British  could  win  thr  Revolutionary  War  was  to  attack 

Hie  British  and  disperse  the  Amtmcan  armies.     After  careful  preparation 

^J"  of         they  Ix-gan  this  attack  in  177fi.     Because  of  the  military  im- 

*  portance  of  that  place,  tlie  first  blow  was  struck  at  New  York. 

By  the  caplun'  of  th<'  city  of  New  York  the  British  hoped  to 

eecure  control  of  the  Hudson  HJvcr  and  thus  cut  the  countrj' 

in  two,  isolate  New  Kngland,  wliicli  was  looked  upon  as  the 

most  rclM'llioiiH  si^ctioti,  and  llien  quickly  crush  all  oflposition. 


WasliinKHui  iiad  foreseen  iliis  plan  of  the  Britisii,  and 
when  their  Hi'et  and  army  I'eached  the  vicinity  of  New  York  in 
The  British  tlie  sunmier  of  177(i,  lie  wa."  there  ready  to  oppose  them.  Gen- 
)  led  llie  British  army,  attacked  and  defeated 
Wasliinfrton  in  the  Imtllc  of  lAint;  Island  and  soon  captured 
the  city  of  New  York.  Wasliinplon  retri-at.'<l  slowly  northwar.1 
on  the  easi  sid<'  ()f  llie  Hudson  Hiver.  fichtinti  the  inirsiiinfc 
Britisli  at  Harlem  H<-iKlits  and  White  Plains.  Wlien  Washing- 
ton reaeluHl  (he  iliiihlands  of  the  ITndsoii.  the  British  icnve  up 
the  pursuit  of  liis  army,  but  stn-ugthened  their  hold  upon  Xew 
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fork   by   capturing   Fort   WaahinRton   and    Fort   Leo   which 
Tiarded  the  Hudson  just  above  that  city. 

It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Captain  Nathan  Hale, 
rho  had  been  a  school  teacher  in  Connecticut  before  the  war, 
rent  into  New  York  to  obtain  information  for  Washington  Nathan  Hali 
nd  was  caught  by  the  British  and  put  to  death  as  a  spy.  His 
ountrymen  have  never  forgotten  that  when  Hale  was  led  out 
0  his  execution  he  said,  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
fe  to  lose  for  my  countrj-." 


In  the  fall  of  177(>  the  Britisli  bcf^un  to  overnm  Now  Jersey. 
weaving  part  of  his  force  to  prevent  the  British  from  ascending 
he   Hudson   River,   Washington   marched   through   northern  The  retreat 
ersey  and  threw  his  remaining  troops  across  the  line  of  the  *?  ""^ 
iritish  advance  toward  Philadelphia.    He  was  not  strong  enough  ' 

o  give  battle  so  he  slowly  fell  back,  delaying  the  British  as 
auch  aa  he  could.  In  December  Washington  was  driven 
.cross  the  Delaware  River  into  Pennsylvania. 

The  British  were  unable  to  cross  the  Delaware  in  pursuit 
lecause  Washington  had  seized  all  the  boats  for  many  milefi 
iong  the  river.    Accordingly,  detachments  of  their  army  went  Tlie  daikesi 
ato  camp  in  various  New  Jersey  towns  and  waited  for  ice  to  g"",''!:*''* 
orm  on  the  river  so  that  they  could  cross  and  continue  the 
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pursuit.     It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution  for  the 
Americans.    Their  army  was  rapidly  dwindling  away.    Wash- 
ington said  that  unless  help  came  soon  the  game  was  up. 
But  he  did  not  despair  and  when  hope  seemed  almost  gone  he 
boldly  struck  a  blow  that  greatly  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
On  Christmas  night,  1776,  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  snow- 
stonn,  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  nine  miles  above  Tren- 
Trenton  and   ton,  marched  rapidly  upon  that  town  and,  in  the  early  morning, 
Princeton       surprised  and  captured  a  force  of  one  thousand  Hessians  who 
were  quartered  there.     This  success  gave  new  courage  to  the 
•    Americans  and  brought  more  men  to  the  army.    A  few  da3rs 
later  Washington  again  crossed  the  Delaware,  eluded  Com- 
wallis,  who  led  a  British  force  against  him,  defeated  another 
British  detachment  at  Princeton,  and  then  marching  northward, 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown  in  the  hill  country 
of  northern   New  Jersey.     With   Washington  in  this  strong 
position  the  British  wore  compi^Ued  to  abandon  most  of  New 
Jersey.    They  hold  only  the  city  of  New  York  and  it«  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  year  1777  j^roved  to  be  the  great  battle  year  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  the  British  plan  to  have  the  army  in  New 
The  British  York  under  ( foncral  Howe  advance  up  the  Hudson,  while  an- 
plan  in  1777  oth(»r  British  anny,  led  by  General  Burgoyne,  came  from 
Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  upper  Hudson  to 
join  Rowers  force.  It  was  hoped  that  these  united  armies,  hold- 
ing the  line  of  the  Hudson,  would  make  short  work  of  the 
American*  rebels.  This  British  plan  was  very  good,  but  for- 
tunately for  the  American  cause.  General  Howe  did  not  carry 
out  his  part  of  it. 

Early  in  1777,  Howe  decided  to  capture  Philadelphia,  the 

rebel  capital,  before  co-operating  with  Burgoyne.    This  was  a 

Howe's  fatal  mistake  on  his  part.     Howe  first  tried  to  march  across 

campaign        New  Jersey  to  Philadelphia,  but  Washington  posted  his  army 

%ladelphia  ^  skilfully  that  the  British  general  dared  neither  attack  him 

nor  advance,  leaving  him  in  his  rear.    Howe  then  put  the  greater 

part  of  his  army  on  his  ships  and  sailed  away.     For  several 

anxious  weeks  his  destination  was  unknown.    At  last  the  news 

came  that  the  British  had  landed  at  the  Elk  River,  near  the 

head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  were  about  to  advance  upon 

Philadelphia  from  the  southwest. 
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As  soon  as  Washington  heard  where  Howe  bad  landed,  be 
quickly  marched  his  army  through  Philadelphia  and  hurrying 
The  battle  of  on,  confronted  the  firitish  in  northern  Delaware,    Then,  slowly 
falling  back,  Washington   took  a  strong  position  behind  the 
Brandywinc  Creek  in  southeastern  Fenn^-lvania.     Here  the 
British   attacked 
him  on  September 
11,  1777,  and    the 
battle   of   Brando- 
wine   was     foughl. 
After    a    stubborn 
reel  stance,     Wasli- 
ington    was  driven 
from  the  field,  and 
!il)OUt    two    week;' 
later     the    Britis)i 
iicciipicd    Philadt'l- 
phii.. 

The     British 
were   scarcely   sel- 
i\n\  in  Philadelphia 
iK'fore  Washington 
attacked  them  furi- 
ously  at   Clerraaii- 
town,   on   October 
4lh,andwa3  beaten 
off  only  after  the 
most      desperate 
fighting.   After  sev- 
eral  weeks    spent    in    capturing   the   American    forts  on    the 
Delaware  River  below  Philadelphia  and  in  bringing  their  fleetup 
to  the  city,  the  British  settled  down  in  the  "rebel  capital  "for  the 
winter.    Washington  watched  them  from  his  camp  upon  the  hills 
at  Valley  Forge,  about  twenty  miles  up  the  Schuylkill  River. 

While  Howe  was  carrying  on  his  campaign  against  Phila- 
delphia, General  Burgoyne  led  a  British  army  from  Canada  to 
Lake  ChampUiin,  captured  Ticondcroga,  and  slowly  made  his 
way  across  th<'  eoimtry  to  the  Hudson  River.  In  the  meantime 
another  British  expedition  un<ler  General  St.  Leger  had  entered 
the  Mohawk  Valley  from  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario;    but  the 
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gallant  resistance  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Stanwix  and  the 
stubborn  fighting  of  the  American  mihtia  under  General 
Herkimer  at  Oriskany  had  checked  its  advance  and,  a  little 
later,  an  American  force 
under  Benedict  Arnold 
drove  St.  Leger  back  to 
Canada.  Another  expedi- 
tion which  Burgoyne  sent 
into  Vermont  was  almost 
destroyed  at  Bennington, 
by  the  New  England  mil- 
itia under  John  Stark. 
Finally  Burgoyne's  invad- 
ing army  was  stopped  and 
turned  back  by  two  battles 
fought  near  Saratoga. 
With  his  retreat  to  Canada 
cut  off  by  the 'militia, 
which  came  swarming  in 
from  New  England, 
Burgoyne  was  forced  to 
surrender  his  army  to  the 
American,  General  Gates, 
at  Saratoga,  October  17, 
1777.  This  loss  of  an 
entire  army  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  British  and 
a  turning  point  in  the  war. 
The  winter  of  1777- 
■  1778,  which  Washington 
spent  with  bis  army  at 
Valley  Foi^e,  was  marked 
by  the  greatest  privation 
and  BuSerii^  of  the  entire 
war.  The  troops  were 
balf-c!ad  and  often  scarce- 
ly fed  at  all.  There  was  much  sickness  in  the  camp,  and 
many  soldiers  died  before  spring  came.  Yet  no  one  thought 
of  giving  up.  Washington  said,  "Naked  and  starving  as 
they  are,   we  cannot  enough   admire  the   incomparable   pa- 
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tience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery."  Valley  Forge  is  the  g 
shrine  of  patriotism  in  all  our  land.  Its  name  "will  never 
cease  to  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  sufferings  quietly 
and  steadfastly  borne,  but  not  endured  in  vain."  If  possible, 
every  young  ^imerican  ought  to  pay  it  a  reverent  visit. 

When  the  spring  of  1778  brought  warmer  weather  and 
more  comfort  to  the  patriots  at  Valley  Forge,  much  time  was 
devoted  to  drill  and  to  the  reorganization  of  the  army.     Baron 


CogtmlKea  of  Coatrtn  at  VaSar  Vois* 


Von  Steuben,  a  Gorman  soldier  who  joined  the  American  army 
at  Valley  Forge,  rendered  invaluable  service  as  drillmaster. 
The  news  that  France  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  new 
American  republic,  which  reached  Washington  and  his  men 
before  they  left  Valley  Forge,  gave  them  renewed  hope  and 
confidence  for  the  struggle  yet  before  them. 

When  the  British  learned  that  a  French  fleet  and  anny 

were  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  help  the  Americans,  they  aban- 

"^rf lo***  t'o"*''^  Philadelphia  and  started  to  return  to  New  York.     No 

[■w  Yoric     sooner  did  Washington  learn  of  this  movement  than  he  broke 
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mp  at  Valley  Forge  and  started  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  British. 
e  overtook  them  at  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  where  an  in- 
icisive  battle  was  fought.    The  British  continued  then:  retreat 

New  York,  which  they  reached  in  safety,  and  Washington 
turned  to  his  old  position  near  the  Hudson  River. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Washington  watched  the 
ritish  in  New  York,  but  there  was  little  fighting  in  the  middle 
ates.    In  1779,  General  Sullivan  was  sent  to  central  New  York  The  dosiiu 

punish  the  Iroquois  Indians,   who  had  massacred  many  years  of  me 
tUers  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.    The  jJJ|^     * 
me  year  General  Anthony  Wayne,  one  of  the  best  fighters 

the  American  army,  gallantly  stormed  Stony  Point  on  the 
odson  River,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  1780,  Benedict 
mcdd,  who  had  fought  with  the  utmost  heroism  in  Canada 
id  at  Saratoga,  turned  traitor  and  attempted  to  betray  West 
)iiit  to  the  British,  but  without  success.  None  of  these  events, 
nrever,  were  of  gre^t  importance  in  deciding  the  outcome 

the  war. 

Help  from  France. — From  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
Mmoe  had  sympathized  with  the  Americans.    French  states- 
remembered  the  long  contest  of  their  country  with  England  French 


r  tile  control  of  North  America,  and  were  delighted  at  the  ^^^^^ 
xmgect  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  British  empire.  France  Americans 
id  a  despotic  government  at  this  time,  but  many  young 
michmen  were  enthusiastic  over  the  right  to  govern  them- 
hres,  for  which  the  Americans  were  fighting,  and  already  were 
"earning  of  winning  it  for  their  own  country.  Indeed,  not 
any  years  later,  their  dream  was  to  be  realized,  and  democracy 
as  to  take  the  place  of  the  despotic  rule  of  the  king  in 
ranee. 

French  sympathy  with  the  struggling  Americans  was 
lown  in  many  ways.  The  French  government  secretly  loaned 
oney  to  the  American  agents  in  Paris  and  furnished  arms  Lafayette 
id  supplies  for  Washington's  army.  In  their  enthusiasm  for 
3erty,  yoimg  French  noblemen  offered  their  services  to  the 
2W  republic  across  the  sea.  The  most  famous  of  these  French- 
len  was  the  Marquis  of  Lafayette,  who  was  made  a  major- 
meral  in  the  American  army  and  rendered  services  of  the 
"eatest  value  to  our  coimtry.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  German 
ildier,  De  Kalb,  and  the  Pole,  Pulaski,  both  of  whom  came  to 
10 
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America  from  France  and  fell  in  battle  whfle  fighting  gaUontly 
for  our  independence. 

In  1776,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  sent  to  Paris  to  plead  for 
the  i-ecognition  of  the  new  nation.  At  this  time  Franklin's 
rrutkUniii  writings  and  scientific  discoveries  made  him  the  best  known 
^"•"^  man  in  America.  Xo  one  except  Washington  did  more  to  gain 
the  independence  of  Ihe  United  States.  Franklin  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  in  France  where  his  shrewd  wisdom,  kind 
heart,  and  simple  manners  charmed  the  people  whom  he  met 
and  won  them,  heart  and  soul,  to  our  cause. 

For  some  time  the 
French  government  hes- 
itated to  recognize  the  new 
republic  across  the  Atlantic 
for  fear  that  it  might  not 
be  able  to  make  good  its 
declaration  of  indej)en- 
donee.  When  the  news  o( 
Burgoyne's  defeat  and  sur- 
render reached  Paris  the 
people  rejoiced  as  if  over 
a  great  French  victory. 
The  French  government 
hesitated  no  longer.  Early 
in  1778,  France  recognized 
the  independence  of  the 
United  States  and  made  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  new 
Bcaiimin  Fnnkiio  nation.     It  WBS  s^Tecd  that 

if  England  ^ould  make  war 
upon  Frimcc,  as  pIic  was  now  practically  sure  to  do,  the 
Unit«l  States  and  France  would  unite  their  forces  against 
England,  and  that  neither  of  thetn  would  make  peace  without 
the  consent  of  the  other. 

Soon  after  the  French  alliance  was  made,  Great  Britain 
offertHl  her  fonner  colonists  all  that  they  had  asked  before 
the  wiir  if  they  would  desert  the  French  and  return  to  their 
old  allegiancf'.  This  offer  came  too  late  and  was  rejected  with 
scorn  by  the  .\inericans  whu  were  now  more  oonfideDt  than 
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ever  that  with  French  aid  they  were  sure  to  win  in  their  struggle 
for  independence. 

The  alliance  with  France  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
American  cause.  France  now  openly  loaned  our  government 
money  that  was  sorely  needed,  and  sent  fleets  and  armies  to  Our  debt  to 
our  aid.  We  might  possibly  have  achieved  our  independence  F*«»ce 
without  this  help,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  aid  of  France  short- 
ened the  Revolutionary  War  by  several  years.  We  owe  France 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  ought  never  to  forget,  and  which 
we  b^an  to  repay  when  American  soldiers  went  to  fight,  side 
by  side  with  the  French,  in  the  Great  War,  in  1917. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  American  Navy. — The  complete 
control  of  the  sea,  which  the  British  possessed  at  the  opening 
of  the  Revolution,  put  the  coast  towns  of  America  at  the  mercy  British 
of  their  ships  of  war.    In  1775,  Falmouth  on  the  coast  of  Maine  attacks  upon 
was  burned  by  the  British.    In  1776,  a  British  fleet  threatened  ^^^  ^*® 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  but  was  beaten  off  by  the  deadly 
fire  from  Fort  Moultrie  which  tlie  Americans  had  built  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor.     Later  in  the  war, 
Fairfield  and  Norwalk,   on  the   coast  of  Connecticut,   were 
burned  by  British  marauders  who  came  by  sea. 

The  numerous  colonial  trading  ships  were  likewise  in 
great  peril  from  the  cruisers  of  the  British  navy  and,  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  many  of  thcni  were  captured.  Without  American 
a  strong  navy  of  its  own  about  the  only  thing  that  the  American  pnvatecrs 
government  could  do  in  retaliation  for  these  losses  was  to 
authorize  private  citizens  to  arm  their  own  ships  and  prey 
upon  English  conunerce.  Before  the  cIosq  of  the  Revolution 
these  American  privateers  captiu'ed  hundreds  of  English 
merchant  vessels,  and  daring  American  captains  even  carried 
this  kind  of  warfare  to  the  waters  about  Great  Britain  itself. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  need  of  an  American 
navy  was  evident,  and  before  the  close  of  1775,  the  Continental 
Congress  took  the  first  steps  toward  forming  one.  Early  in  Our  need  of 
1776,  Captain  Esek  Hopkins  hoisted  the  first  flag  ever  flown  *  ^^ 
upon  an  American  man-of-war.  It  was  a  yellow  silk  banner 
bearing  the  figures  of  a  pine  tree  and  a  rattlesnake,  with  the 
motto,  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

John  Paul  Jones  was  the  most  famous  captain  in  our  early  j^j^^  p^^^^i 
navy.    Jones  was  a  Scotch  sailor  who  had  settled  in  Virginia  Jones 
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some  years  Ix'foro  the  Revolution  began.  He  entend  the  navy 
at  its  bcgiDninfT  mid  from  the  first  proved  to  be  an  cffioer  of 
great  skill  and  daring.  In  1778,  Captain  Jones  croeied  the 
Atlantic  with  the  American  ship,  Ranger,  prowled  about  the 
coasts  of  Cireat  Britain,  took  several  merchant  priies,  captured 
a  Britisli  warxliip  nhich  I'arrted  more  guns  than  the  RaHger, 
and  even  liunied  some  of  the  shipping  in  a  port  on  the  eoaat 
of  Ei^Iaiid. 


e  great 
1   fight 


After  ihi'si-  daring  exploits,  Jont's  went  to  France,  which, 
as  we  have  sit-n,  had  now  f<iniiiMi  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  Here  he  was  niven  the  conunand  of  a  httle  aquadnn 
with  which  to  cruise  off  the  ICngHsli  coast.  Jones  named  his 
flagship  the  Bimhoititnc  Hichard.  This  French  name  means 
'"Ooodtiian  Kiehard,"  and  was  f^iven  in  honor  of  Benjamin 
Fi-ankim,  the  author  of  "PtKir  Richard's  Almanac."  Duriogtbe 
night  of  Scptenilier  2:i,  1779,  Captain  Jones  in  the  Boahomme 
Richard  fought  the  most  terrific  naval  action  of  the  Revohltaon 
with  the  SirnpiK,  u  British  warship  which  he  encountered  off 
the  east  coiisi  of  lOngland.  .\fler  an  hour's  fighting,  during 
which  the  ,\mei'i<jiiis  lost  hca\)iy.  the  two  sliips  came  together. 
'Iliere  -was  a  momenfin  lull  in  the  firing  and  the  Fngliah  cAptaia 


I'llK   Sllll'   THAT  Si  NK   IN    VUTOUY — 1779 

During  the  night  of  Soptoniber  2'A,  1779,  the  most  terrific  naval 
Motion  of  the  Hevohition  was  fought  off  the  English  coast  betwtn^n 
the  American  sliip  "Bonhonune  Hichard."  Captain  John  Paul 
.lonr.s.  and  the  Hritisii  ship  *'Scra])is.*'  Captain  Richard  Pearson. 
.loiH'.N  rapturetl  the  "Serapis,  '  hut  his  own  ship  was  so  cut  to  pieet^ 
l)v  the  British  tire  that  it  sunk  the  nt?xt  morning.  Captain  Jom»s 
and  iiis  surviving  erew  saih^i  away  in  the  ship  they  had  taken.  In 
the  ]>ietun\  Captains  ,Iones  and  Pearson  are  watching,  fn)m  the 
dtH'k  of  tiie  *'SiTaj>is."  tho  victorious  American  shi])  as  it  slowly 
>ettleil  InMicath  the  wavi^s.  Ca])tain  Jones  s:\ys:  "No  one  was  left 
alHKird  the  'Richard'  hut  our  dead.  The  very  last  vestige  mortal 
eyes  ever  s;uv  o\  the  *  Bonhomme  Richanl*  was  the  defiant  waving  of 
her  unci>nqueri\l  Hag  as  she  went  down.  And  as  I  had  given  them 
the  gnuul  oKl  >hip  for  their  s<^pulchn\  I  now  bequeathed  to  my 
immortal  dead  the  tiag  they  had  so  de^j^erately  defended  for  their 
winding  sheet." 
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lied  out,  **Have  you  struck  your  colors?"  "I  have  not  yet 
igun  to  fighty "  was  the  defiant  reply  of  Captain  Jones.  The 
ffvl  fight  went  on  with  the  ships  lashed  together  until  the 
ave  English  captain,  standing  almost  alone  among  the  killed 
id  wounded  upon  his  deck,  was  forced  to  surrender.  The 
ynhomme  Richard  was  so  cut  to  pieces  by  the  British  fire 
at  it  sank  the  next  morning,  but  Captain  Jones  managed 
bring  the  ship  he  had  captured  into  a  port  in  Holland. 

After  the  French  alliance  was  foniied,  the  navy  of  France 
,ve  valuable  assistance  to  the  American  cause.  Later,  Spain 
id  Holland  were  drawn  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  France.  Aid  from  the 
uring  the  closing  years  of  the  Revolution,  the  fleets  of  all  French  navy 
e«e  countries  were  arrayed  against  the  British  navy,  but  in 
is  great  naval  contest,  the  United  States  with  its  few  ships 
war,  of  necessity,  played  little  part. 

The  War  in  the  South.— By  the  fall  of  1778,  New  York 
:ty  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  were  the  only  places  in  the 
nited  States  held  by  the  British,  and  Newport  was  given  up  The  British 
e  next  year.    The  British  plan  to  secure  control  of  the  Hudson  ^^"y  the  war 
iver,and  thus  divide  and  conquer  the  northern  states,  had  failed         *      ^ 
terly.    The  British  now  resolved  to  carry  th(»  war  to  the  far 
>uth.     Even  if  they  lost  the  North,  it  would  be  well  worth 
tiile  to  regain  that  region  with  its  rich  exports  of  tobacco, 
;e,  and   naval   stores.     They  were  beginning  to  think  that 
mlf  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread." 

Near  the  close  of  1778,  the  British  seized  Savannah  and 
on  recovered  all  Georgia,  which  was  then  the  weakest  of 
e  southern  states.  It  was  in  the  British  plan  to  move  north-  Fighting  in 
wd,  conquering  the  states,  one  by  one.  At  first  they  met  Georgia 
ith  little  success.  In  1779,  the  American  General  Lincoln, 
ith  the  aid  of  a  French  fleet,  attacked  the  British  at  Savannah, 
it  failed  to  take  that  city.  The  gallant  Polish  patriot,  Count 
iilaski,  who  had  come  to  fight  for  freedom  in  America,  was 
un  in  the  assault  upon  Savannah. 

In  1780,  the  British  were  heavily  reenforced,  and  advanced 
to  South  CaroUna.     General  Lincoln  unwisely  allowed  his 
•my  to  be  shut  up  in  Charleston  and  was  quickly  forced  to  The  British 
irrender.    This  was  the  most  terrible  disaster  that  overtook  SJJJJJJ"^ 
le  Americans  during  the  entire  war.     There  was  no  longer  Carolina 
1  American  army  in  the  South.     Francis  Marion  and  other 
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partisan  loaderr.  who  lurked  in  the  Bwampa,  with  small  bands  of 
men,  bravely  kept  up  the  fight,  but  they  could  not  prevent 
the  Brilisli  from  overrunning  the  whole  state.     The  people  of 


XlM  C«mp«tiB«  Is  Ibe  Sana 


the  Cnrolinas  wore  much  divided  in  sentiment.    Some  of  the 

'rurii's  lunv  t<i(ik  up  arms,  and  soon  South  Carolina  suffered 

idlilu-hum.rsof  i-ivit  war. 

Stet'l""*'         -^'"''■'"  ''"'  '"••^•'  "^  '"'"t'l-al  Lincoln's  army  at  Charleston, 

Camden         llcni'ial  (.iales.  "lite  hero  of  ^taratt^v,"  was  sent  to  ontaniie 
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and  lead  a  new  American  force  in  the  South.  Gates  soon 
showed  that  he  did  not  deserve  the  high  reputation  which  the 
splendid  fighting  of  other  men  at  Saratoga  had  won  for  him. 
When  he  attacked  the  British  at  Camden  in  South  Carolina 
he  was  badly  beaten  and  his  army  scattered.  North  Carolina 
was  thus  exposed  to  British  attack,  but  just  as  the  British 
Greneral,  ComwaUis,  was  advancing  to  occupy  that  state,  he  was 
turned  back  by  the  overwhelming  defeat  which  the  frontiersmen 
of  the  western  border  inflicted  upon  a  detachment  of  his  troops 
at  King's  Mountain.    This  ended  the  fighting  in  1780. 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  General  Gates  at  Camden, 
Nathanael  Greene  was  sent  to  lead  the  American  forces  in  the 
South.  Next  to  Washington,  Greene  was  the  best  soldier  of  Greene's 
the  Revolution,  and  he  was  ably  assisted  in  his  first  southern  SJ™!!^ 
campaign  by  General  Daniel  Morgan,  who  served  under  him. 
This  campaign  opened  early  in  1781  with  the  inspiring  victoi-y 
which  Morgan  won  at  the  Cowpens  over  a  British  cavalry 
force  under  Tarleton.  Greene  and  Morgan  were  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  main  British  army,  so  they  retreated  across 
North  CaroUna  with  Cornwallis  in  hot  pursuit.  At  last  Oeene 
felt  strong  enough  to  fight,  and  turning  back  he  met  the  British 
at  Guilford  Court  House.  An  indecisive  battle  followed. 
Greene  fell  back,  but  the  British  were  obliged  to  march  to 
Wilmington,  on  the  coast,  to  renew  their  supplies.  Cornwallis 
then  marched  northward  into  Virginia. 

Instead  of  following  Cornwallis  to  Virginia,  Greene  moved 
southward  and  began  the  task  of  driving  the  British  detach- 
ments out  of  South  Carolina.    He  was  welcomed  and  assisted  Thereco^ 
by  the  patriot  leaders  of  that  state,  and  before  the  end  of  ®'  ****  ^ 
1780,  the  Americans  recovered  the  far  South  and  confined  th? 
British  troops  to  the  coast  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

When  ComwaUis  reached  Virginia  he  was  confronted  by 
Lafayette  with  a  small  American  force.  The  young  Frenchman 
was  not  strong  enough  to  give  battle,  but  he  marched  hither  The  sur- 
and  thither,  successfully  eluding  all  the  British  efforts  to  y^kSJlI 
capture  him.  At  last  Cornwallis  went  into  camp  at  Yorktown 
where  he  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  British  fleet,  upon  which 
he  depended  for  supplies.  The  timely  arrival  of  a  strong 
French  fleet,  which  drove  away  the  British  ships  and  held 
Chesapeake  Bay,  gave  Washington  the  opportunity  for  which 
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he  had  been  waiting.  With  his  own  army  and  a  strong  force 
of  French  troops  under  Hochambeau,  Washington  hurried  from 
his  position  near  New  York  to  Virginia  and  besi^ied  Gomwallis 
at  Yorktown.  After  a  desperate  reflistance,  the  British  army 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  on  October  19,  1781.  The  hard 
fightiDg  of  the  Revolul  ioniirj-  War  waa  over. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace. — After  the  surrender  of  ComwalliE 
( ireat  Britain  lost  all  hope  of  conciuering  her  rebellious  American 
colonies.  WhenLordNorth, 
the  prime  minister  of  George 
III,  heard  of  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  he  cried  out, 
"O  God,  it  is  all  over." 
Many  of  the  English  people 
had  never  really  favored 
tJic  war,  and  all  of  them 
had  grown  tired  of  it.  Lord 
North  resigned,  and  King 
Cieorge  111  was  obliged  to 
appoint  ministers  whowould 
brinp  the  war  to  an  end, 

Benjamin  Franklin, 
.lolm  Adania,  aud  John  Jay, 
throe  of  the  ablest  men  in 
America,  were  sent  to  talk 
over  terms  of  peace  with 
the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land. The  meeting  took 
place  in  Paris  and  the  treaty, 
which  was  finally  s^od  in 
1783,  ie  called  tJie  Peace  of 
I'aris.  By  tlie  ticiity  of  Paris,  <!rent  Britain  recognized  the 
indepcnclcnce  of  the  United  States.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
new  nation  should  extend  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the 
Mis»ts.stppi  Kivor  and  from  Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes  on 
the  north  to  the  thirty-first  |>arallel  of  latitude  on  the  south. 
Flnri<Li  vvari  n'sliirei)  to  Spain,  which  had  owned  Louisiana,  as 
the  lourilry  west  of  the  MissL'wippi  was  called,  ever  since  1763. 
'rhu«  Siukin  became  our  neighbor  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
England  retained  Canada  on  the  north. 
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The  Treaty  of  Paris  also  gave  the  Americans  the  right  to 
fish  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  provided  that 
British  merchants  should  have  the  right  to  collect  debts  which 
Americans  owed  them  when  the  Revolution  began.  After  the 
treaty  was  signed  the  last  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  New  York.  Before  the  close  of  1783 
the  American  army  was  disbanded,  and  Washington  resigned 
his  commission  and  retired  to  his  home  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  Men  of  the  Revolution. — ^We  owe  the  freedom  of  our 
country  to  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  In  strength  of  character, 
in  patriotic  purpose,  and  in  the  iron  will  which  held  him  stead-  George 
fast  to  his  purpose  in  spite  of  the  most  disheartening  defeats  Washingi 
and  discouragements,  George  Washington  was  easily  foremost 
among  all  the  men  of  his  time.  Our  forefathers  trusted  and 
followed  Washington  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution 
because  they  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  integrity,  his  good 
judgment,  his  dauntless  courage,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  country. 

Second  only  to  Washington  in  the  value  of  their  services 
were  several  other  great  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Foremost 
among  them  stood  Nathanael  Greene,  who  recovered  the  far  Other 
South  from  the  British.  Knox  and  Sullivan  were  trusted  ™fllt«'y 
generals  in  Washington's  army.  Philip  Schuyler  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  victory  at  Saratoga,  for  which  his  successor, 
Gates,  was  imjustly  credited.  Anthony  Wayne  was  a  dashing 
leader  who  served  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  and 
was  ever  found  where  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  Worthy 
to  rank  with  Wayne  were  those  gallant  fighters,  John  Stark,  the 
victor  at  Bennington;  Nicholas  Herkimer,  the  hero  of  Oriskany  ; 
Francis  Marion,  who  kept  the  patriot  cause  alive  during  the 
dark  days  of  defeat  in  South  Carolina;  Daniel  Morgan,  who 
well  nigh  destroyed  the  British  force  at  the  Cowpens;  and  Paul 
Jones,  who  first  made  the  Stars  and  Stripes  respected  up)on  the 
sea.  Nor  will  Americans  ever  forget  that  noble  young  French- 
man, Lafayette,  who  imselfishly  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of 
liberty, and,  as  a  general  in  our  army,  proved  to  have  "an  old 
man's  head  upon  a  young  man's  shoulders." 

In  the  value  of  theii:  services,  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  stand  side  by  side  with  the  miUtary  leaders.    The  determi-  ^^ 
nation  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  at  all  costs,  which  led  the  statesme 
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cotoniatB  into  the  war,  was  due  in  no  amall  measure  to  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry  and  the  logical  writings  of 
8aniuel  Adam»  and  John  Dickinson.  Thomas  Jefferson  will 
Hve  forever  as  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Hobert  Morris,  "the  financier  of  the  Revolution,"  gave  his  time 
and  his  fortune,  without 
stint,  to  the  service  of 
hiH  country.  The  value  of 
Franklin's  efforts  in  aepuriiig 
the  French  Alliance  was 
inestimable.  To  the  same 
wise  old  head,  and  to  the 
sturdy  and  unyielding  John 
Adams  and  John  Jay,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  favor- 
able temis  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

But  the  skill  and  valor 
uf  our  generals  and  the 
wii^lom  of  our  stat<^meii 
would  have  been  of  little 
use  without  the  support  of 
the  common  people.  Thi' 
success  of  the  Revolution 
was  due  to  the  private 
soldiers  who  marched  and 
founlit  ill  Long  Island  and  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  or  starved 
ami  froze  at  Valley  Forge.  No  less  important  was  the  steadfast 
patriotism  of  the  citizens  at  home  who  supported  the  war. 
The  " in eom parable  fidelity"  of  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens 
aUki',  through  eight  loTig  and  tr\'ing  years,  at  last  established 
the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 
1.  What  did  Emerson  mean  when  he  said  that  the  farmers  at  Concord 
fired  a  "shot  heard  round  the  world"?     How  was  the  news  spread  from 
plaea  to  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution? 
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2.  Why  have  Americans  built  a  monument  at  Bunker  Hill  to  com- 
memorate a  defeat? 

3.  Ck>mmit  to  memory  the  sentence  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
beginning,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident." 

4.  How  were  the  Tories  treated  during  the  Revolution?  Was  this 
treatment  just?    Was  it  expedient? 

5.  Show  how  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  influenced  by  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  America. 

6.  Who  ,was  to  blame  for  the  suflfering  at  Valley  Forge?  Could  these 
hardships  have  been  avoided? 

7.  Question  for  debate:  Could  the  Americans  have  won  their  inde- 
pendence without  the  aid  of  France? 

8.  Trace  upon  a  map  the  route  of  Washington's  army  during  the 
war.  Ix)cate  Bennington,  Oriskany,  Morristown,  Chad's  Ford,  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  Cowpcns,  Camden. 

9.  Who  was  Israel  Putnam?  Joseph  Warren?  Colonel  Prescott? 
Colonel  Moultrie.'  "Light  Horse  llnrry"  I^ee?  Silas  Deane?  Charles 
liCe?    John  .Xndre?    Count  de  drasse? 


CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Beginnings  of  Our  Government 

A  Federal  Government. — The  United  States  is  a  nation 
comp)osed  of  states.  All  of  us  who  were  bom  or  naturalized 
in  this  country  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  The  state 
time,  we  are  citizens  of  the  state  in  which  we  live.  In  each  of  «nd  the 
our  states  the  people  have  set  up  a  government  which  makes  °*^° 
and  enforces  laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
provides  schools,  builds  roads,  and  serves  the  people  of  that 
state  in  many  other  ways.  But  we  also  owe  obedience  to  a 
United  States  government  estabUshed  by  the  people  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  national  government  coins  our  money, 
carries  the  mail,  maintains  an  army  and  navy,  and  does 
many  other  things  to  serve  all  the  people.  A  government  Uke 
ours,  in  which  a  part  of  the  work  of  governing  is  done  by  th«3 
several  states  and  a  part  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  is  calle<i 
federal.  Let  us  see  how  a  federal  government  grew  up  in  our 
country. 

From  Colonies  to  States. — During  the  colonial  period,  as 
we  have  already  learned,  governments  somewhat  like  those  in 
our  states  at  the  present  time  developed  in  each  of  the  colonies.  How  the 
But  these  colonial  governments  had  been  set  up  in  the  first  colonies 
place  by  the  authority  of  England.  In  most  of  them  the  gover-  g^^g  * 
nor  was  appointed  by  the  king  or  by  a  proprietor  to  whom  the 
king  had  given  the  right  to  govern.  When  the  Revolution  began, 
these  royal  and  proprietary  governors  were  driven  out  of  office. 
The  people  of  each  colony  then  took  its  government  into  their 
own  hands  and  elected  assembUes  or  conventions  to  manage 
public  affairs.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  only  tem- 
porary. The  people  in  each  state  soon  felt  the  need  of  a  perma- 
nent written  constitution,  and  all  the  states,  except  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  made  such  constitutions  soon  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  In  Rhode  Island 
and  CJonnecticut  the  people  kept  their  colonial  charters,  under 
which  they  were  practically  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  treated  them  as  state  constitutions. 
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What  is  a 
constitution? 


rhe  first 
state  govern- 
ments 


Growing 

more 

democratic 


Onion 
necessary 
but  difficult 


A  constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  which  the  people 
of  a  state  or  nation  draw  up  and  adopt  when  they  form  a 
permanent  government.  In  this  document  the  people  provide 
for  the  election  or  appointment  of  the  officers  who  are  to  govern 
them,  state  what  j)owers  these  officers  are  to  have,  and  estab- 
lish a  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  if  they  neglect  their  duties  or 
exercise  ix)W(t  whi(»h  has  not  been  granted  to  them  by  the 
people*.  In  brief,  a  constitution  is  a  law  by  which  the  people 
estabhali  and  (»ontr<)l  tluMr  own  government.  A  written  consti- 
tution is  very  important  to  a  free  people,  because  it  helps  them 
to  know  tli(»ir  rights  and  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon 
those  rights  by  the  men  whom  they  have  chosen  to  be  their 
rulers. 

The  first  state  governments  were  much  like  the  colonial 
governments  which  iiad  just  been  overthrown  and,  at  the  3ame 
time,  they  strongly  res(Mnbled  the  governments  found  in  our 
states  at  the  presi^it  time.  In  each  state  there  was  an  elected 
legislature  which  made  tlie  laws.  In  all  of  them,  except  Penn- 
sylvania and  (Vorgia,  this  lawmaking  lK)dy  was  made  up  of 
two  houses.  Each  of  the  new  states  except  Pennsylvania  had 
a  governor  wliose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  law.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, until  1790,  the  |x>wer  to  enforce  the  law  was  vested  in 
an  exeeutiv(»  council  of  twelve  members.  Then,  as  now,  there 
were  judges  in  each  stat(^  who  interpn^ted  the  laws  and  appUed 
them  in  cases  which  were  brought  l)efore  the  courts. 

But  the  state  govtMiiments  which  were  set  up  during  the 
Revolution  were  far  less  democratic  than  the  governments  of 
our  states  at  present.  Now  the  governors  of  all  our  states  are 
elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Then  the  governors  of 
some  of  the  states  were  chosc^n  by  the  state  legislatiure.  In  our 
time  the  judgtv^  in  most  of  the  states  are  elected  by  popular 
vote.  In  those  days  all  judges  were  appointed  by  the  governors 
or  l)y  the  legislatures.  Xow  all  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  have  the  right  to  vote.  Then  the  suffrage  was 
generally  limited  to  property  owners  or  tax  payers.  Our 
country  has  bi'en  growing  more  democratic  ever  since  it  gained 
its  independence. 

Our  First  National  Government. — Our  ways  of  Uving  are 
v(My  difT(M-(nit  from  those  of  our  Revolutionary  ancestors.  We 
rviid  the  news  of  the  whole  world  in  our  daily  papers  and  can 
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travel  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Before  the 
Revolution,  people  heard  little  news  except  that  of  their  own 
neighborhoods,  and  few  men  ever  traveled  outside  the  colony 
in  which  they  were  born.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  the  people  of  all  the  colonies  to  act  together. 
Yet  some  of  the  wisest  Revolutionary  leaders  had  long  seen 
that  the  colonists  must  unite  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  main- 
taining their  rights  against  the  aggressions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. "We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  shall  all  hang  sep- 
arately," said  Benjamin  Franklin  as  he  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  Albany  Congress  of  1754,  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of 
1765,  and  the  First  Continental  Congress  of  1774  were  all  held 
because  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  colonists  were  slowly  Eariy 
forcing  them  to  realize  the  necessity  of  union.  Yet  the  Plan  •tempts 
of  Union  proposed  at  Albany  in  1754  was  rejected  by  the  col- 
onies, and  the  congresses  of  1765  and  1774  did  little,  except  to 
draw  up  petitions  and  pass  resolutions.  Although  they  were 
very  important  in  bringing  the  leaders  of  the  people  together 
and  in  preparing  the  way  for  united  action,  these  congresses 
were  not  real  governments  in  any  sense. 

It  was  very  different  with  the  second  Continental  Congress, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  1775.  This  Congress 
became  at  once  the  government  of  the  United  Colonies.  As  we  The  seco 
have  already  seen,  it  appointed  Washington  to  command  the  Continent 
army  and  named  other  generals  to  serve  under  him.  It  bor- 
rowed  money,  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sent 
agents  to  foreign  countries,  and  did  many  other  things  which 
only  a  government  can  do.  In  a  word,  that  Continental  Con- 
gress was  our  first  national  government.  It  continued  to 
manage  our  national  affairs  from  1775  to  1781. 

As  we  had  no  written  constitution  during  these  years,  the 
Continental  Congress  governed  by  common  consent.     It  had 
all  the  power  the  people  were  willing  to  recognize  and  obey.  Our  gova 
During  the  first  year  or  two   of  the  Revolution  the  people  ^®^*  ^ 
looked  up  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  its  authority  was  nental  Co 
very  great.    The  most  influential  men  in  the  various  states  were  gress 
sent  to  it.    But  after  the  new  state  governments  were  formed, 
the  people  more  and  more  gave  them  the  respect  and  obedience 
which  at  first  they  had   shown   the  Continental  Congress. 
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Some  of  the  leading  men  now  left  the  Congress  to  accept  office 
in  their  own  states.  The  states  were  well  known  and  near  at 
hand.  The  Congress  was  new  and  distant.  The  people  began  to 
distrust  it,  and  the  state  governments  grew  jealous  of  its  author- 
ity. Under  these  conditions  its  power  steadily  dwindled  away. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation. — ^The  members  of  the  Con- 
tinental CoHKioss  early  saw  the  need  of  a  written  constitution 
^  which   should   tell   them  just  how  much   power  they  really 

poss(»ss(»d.  The  siune  day  that  they  appointed  a  conMnittee  to 
draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  named  another 
to  draft  a  form  of  government.  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  chairman  of  this  conunittee,  and  the  plan  of 
government  which  it  reported  was,  in  the  main,  his  work.  A 
few  days  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted 
Dickinson  laid  tlie  Articles  of  Confederation  before  the  Congress. 
WluMi  tli(\v  were  adopted  by  that  body  and  approved  by  all 
the  states,  these  articlc^s  were  to  become  the  first  written  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

It  was  no  (\isy  task  to  g(^t  the  projK>s<^d  plan  of  government 
adopted.  The  smaller  states  feared  the  growing  power  of 
t  struggle  the  larj^cM'.  New  I^ngland  and  the  southern  section  were 
■^J^heir  jealous  of  each  other.  After  discussing  the  Articles  of  Con- 
fedtTation,  at  int(Mvals,  for  more  than  a  year,  the  Continental 
Congress  at  last  adopted  them  in  November,  1777.  It  took 
more  than  three  y(\*irs  longer  to  get  all  the  states  to  ratify 
them.  The  chief  reason  for  this  delay  grew  out  of  a  dispute 
about  the  ownership  of  the  land  between  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mississippi  River.  Some  of  the  states  claime<I 
this  land  by  the  terms  of  their  colonial  charters,  and  because 
of  their  (efforts  to  settle  it.  But  the  states  which  had  no 
such  elauns  siiid  that  the  western  land  was  being  won  from 
the  British  and  the  Indians  by  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of 
the  iMH^ph^  of  all  the  states,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  used  for 
the  Ix^nofit  of  all  the  people.  Mar\^land  refused  to  ratify  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  until  it  was  understood  that  the 
states  claiming  western  land  would  give  it  up  to  the  United 
States.  At  last  this  assurance  was  given,  and  in  March,  1781, 
the  Articles  of  Confc^deration  became  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
United  States  was  governed  under  these  articles  from  1781  to 
1789. 
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The  government  established  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion had  very  little  real  power.  The  governing  body  was  a 
Congress  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  several  states.  Each  Nature  o: 
state  had  one  vote.  No  important  law  could  be  passed  without  Kovenum 
the  consent  of  nine  states,  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
could  not  be  changed  in  any  way  unless  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  all  the  states.  These  provisions  made  it  very 
difficult  to  get  anything  done.  The  Congress  was  given  the 
power  to  make  treaties  with  other  countries,  to  declare  war  and 
to  make  peace,  to  estabhsh  post-offices,  and  to  manage  Indian 
affairs.  But  it  could  not  tax  the  people,  raise  armies,  or  regu- 
late commerce.  If  it  wanted  money  or  soldiers  it  asked  the 
states  for  them.  If  the  states  did  not  furnish  them  the  Congress 
could  do  nothing  about  it.  It  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  laws. 
The  people  soon  learned,  by  bitter  experience,  their  need  of  a 
stronger  national  government. 

The  Critical  Years  of  the  Confederation,  1781-1789.— The 
Articles  of  Confederation  went  into  effect  the  same  year  that 
Comwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown.     For  several  years  after  A  criticaJ 

1781  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  young  nation,  which  had  just  ^"**® 
won  its  freedom  from  Great  Britain,  would  live  or  die.    These 
ye^rs  have  been  called  the  critical  period  in  American  history. 
We  will  first  examine  the  perils  which  threatened  our  national 

life  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  then  see  how  these 
dangers  w^re  averted. 

The  first  peril  of  the  Confederation  was  poverty.  The 
government  needed  money  to  pay  the  men  who  had  furnished 
the  army  with  supplies  during  the  war,  to  pay  the  interest  on  Financial 
the  pubUc  debt  emd,  most  of  all,  to  pay  the  long  unpaid  wages  troubles 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  threatening  to  mutiny  if  something 
were  not  quickly  done  for  them.  The  only  ways  in  which  a 
government  can  get  money  are  by  taxing  the  people  and  by 
borrowing.  But  our  national  government  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  had  no  power  to  tax  the  people.  It  could  only 
ask  the  states  for  the  money  it  needed  and  then  wait  until  the 
'states  levied  and  collected  the  taxes  and  paid  the  money  to 
the  United  States.    This  the  states  usually  failed  to  do.    In 

1782  and  1783,  the  Confederation  received  less  than  one  dollar 
out  of  every  six  for  which  it  asked.  Nor  was  it  any  easier  to 
borrow  money.    France  and  Holland  had  loaned  money  to  the 

11 
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United  States  during  the  war,  but  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  continue  to  supply  ua  with  money  after  the  war  was  over. 
"Our  pubhc  credit  is  gone.  We  can  have  no  right  to  hope, 
much  less  to  expect  the  aid  of  others  while  we  show  eo  much 
unwillingness  to  help  ourselves,"  wrote  Robert  Morris  to 
Washington. 

Another  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  grew  out  of 

the  great  lack  of  gfHKl  money  with  which  to  cany  on  the  busi- 

ad  money  ness  of  the  country.    At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  United 

States  had  no  coinage  of  its 

I  own.      There    were   varioua 

I   kinds  of  foreign   money  in 

'   common    use — English     and 

French    coins    and    Spanish 

silver  money  that  had  oomp 

into    the    co»iiitr>'    tluvugh 

trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

But  most  of  the  money  in 

the  T.'nited  States,  when  the 

Revolution    ended,  consisted 

c™H„™«iP.p.rMonw  of    papcf    not^^s    issued    at 

Viirioiis  times  liy  the  Continental  Congress,     If  you  will  look 

lit  ii  piece  of  the  |H(|>er  money  now  in  use  you  will  see  that  it 

is  not  reul  money  at  all,  but  ii  promise  to  pay  real  money  or 

coin.    The  value  of  a  pminise  on  a  piece  of  paper  money,  like 

the  viihie  of  any  oth(T  promise,  depends  upon  the  ability  and 

the  willingnesK  of  its  maker  to  fulfil  it.    As  doubt  of  theability 

of  the  United  States  to   make   good    the   large    amount   of 

(;ontinental  paiHH-  money  issued  during  the  Revolution  grew  in 

the  mindrt  of  the  people,  that  money  steadily  lost  value.     At 

one  time  it  took  *2000  in  this  depreciated  currency  to  buy 

a  -luit  of  clothes.     At  last,  the  paper  money  of  the  Revolution 

came  to  have  almost  no  value  at  all.     Even  to  this  day,  when 

we  wish  to  say  that  something  is  utterly  worthless  we  declare 

that  it  is  "not  worth  a  Continental," 

While  the  people  managed  to  earn  a  living  upon  their  farms 

or  in  their  shops  during  the  trying  years  of  this  critical  period, 

s  it  was  ven,-  difficult  for  them  to  get  enough  money  to  pay  their 

!!!"_?'*"  debts  and  their  taxes.    At  this  time  several  of  the  states  made 

matters  worse  by  issuing  more  paper  money  which  depreciated 
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in  value  even  more  rapidly  than  the  Continental  currency. 
When  men  could  not  pay  their  debts,  their  property  was  seized 
and  sold  by  the  sherift  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors.  Some- 
times debtor?  who  had  no  property  were  thrown  into  prison. 
It  was  natural  that  under  such  conditions  there  should  be  great 
uneasiness  in  the  country  and  much  f^rumbling  against  the 
government.  Frequently  this  popular  discontent  broke  out 
in  lawlessness  and  rioting.  In  Massachust^tts  in  1786,  Daniel 
Shays  led  a  dangerous  rebellion  which  seripiisly  threatened  the 
peace  in  that  state. 

Other  causes  than  bad  money  and  hard  times  seriously 
interfered  with  trade  during  those  critical  years.  The  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  had  no  power  to  regulate  commence  Selfialme 
between  the  several  states  or  with  foreign  countries.  Each  of  the  ati 
state  could  control  its  own  trade  juat  as  it  pleased.  The  states 
were  jealous  of  one  another, 
and  some  of  them  set  up 
custom  houses  on  thpir  bor- 
i  ders  at  which  they  taxed 
1  the  goods  that  came  to  their 
markets  from  the  neighboring 
states.  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, would  not  permit  a 
cord  of  firewood  from  Con- 
necticut or  a  boatload  of  provisions  from  the  New  Jersey  farms 
across  the  Hudson  to  be  brought  into  New  York  City  until 
it  had  paid  a  duty.  All  these  vexatious  restrictions  on  trade 
increased  the  people's  dissatisfaction  with  a  national  govern- 
ment that  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  such  selfish  practices 
by  the  states. 

In  foreign  trade  matters  were  no  better.     The  Congress 
could  make  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  but  was 
wiUiout  authority  to  enforce  them.    The  commercial  countries  Foreign 
of  the  world  were  not  eager  to  make  treaties  with  a  nation  f???^ 
that  was  powerless  to  keep  its  word.    Although  the  war  with  prosper 
England  was  over,  our  relations  with  that  country  were  far 
from  friendly.    We  complained  that  England  would  not  give 
up  Detroit  and  the  other  rich  fur-trading  poets  in  the  north- 
west, as  she  had  promised  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.     England 
replied  that  her  merchants  could  not  collect  the  debts  which 
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Americans  owed  them  before  the  Revolution,  as  the  United 
States  promised  in  the  same  treaty  that  they  might.  The 
British  government  restricted  our  trade  with  England,  and 
with  her  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  was  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it.  Because 
our  government  was  too  weak  to  protect  our  trade  abroad,  few 
new  ships  w(Te  built,  and  our  foreign  commerce  declined  for 
some  years  after  the  Revolution. 

The  men  of  th(»  Revohition  made  the  weak  national 
government  of  the  Confederation  because  they  wanted  most  of 
ise  men  the  work  of  maniiging  public  affairs  to  be  done  by  the  states. 
w  the  need  Most  of  them  loved  their  own  states  far  more  than  they  cared 
iveniment  ^^r  ^he  whole  (•ountr\\  But  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  states, 
and  the  hard  times  and  disorder  throughout  the  country  during 
the  tr\nng  years  just  after  the  Revolution,  quickly  brought 
the  more  thoughtful  h^'idcM-s  of  the  people  to  see  that  the  nation 
could  never  prosi)or  until  it  had  a  government  strong  enough 
to  enforce  ol)edi(»nce  at  homo  and  respect  abroad.  Washington 
called  th(^  Congress  of  th(»  Confederation  "a  half-starving, 
limping  government,  tottering  at  every  step,'*  and  declared 
that  the  nation  could  not  exist  long  without  a  government  with 
greater  power.  ()th(»r  intiuential  men  pointed  out  the  need  of 
a  new  gov<»rnnient.  ,Janies  Madison  of  Virginia  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  New  York,  two  young  men  who  were  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  later  history  of  the  republic,  were  especially 
active  in  urging,  with  voice  and  pen,  the  making  of  a  firmer 
Union.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  were  slow  to  act  in  the 
matter.  In  the  meantime,  several  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  by  amending  them,  failed  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  getting  the  consent  of  all  the  states. 

The  Constitutional  Convention,  1787. — In  1785,  delegates 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia  met  at  Washington's  home  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  settle  a  dispute  between  those  states  about 
navigation  on  th<^  Potomac  River.  Aided  by  Washington's 
advice,  an  agreement  was  speedily  reached.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that,  if  two  states  could  thus  easily  s*»ttle  their  differences 
about  trade,  it  might  be  well  for  men  from  all  the  states  to 
meet  for  tlu^  puri)ose  of  talking  over  the  conunercial  troubles 
of  the  countiy.  Presently  Virginia  asked  the  other  states  to 
send  delegates  to  such  a  meeting  at  Annapolis.    As  only  five 
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states  sent  representatives  to  the  Annapolis  Convention  of 
1786,  but  little  could  be  done  by  that  body.  Still,  the  men  who 
came  to  Annapolis  saw  clearly  the  need  of  a  national  govern- 
ment with  authority  to  regulate  commerce,  and  they  called 
for  another  convention  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
After  some  hesitation  the  Congress  united  with  them  in  asking 
all  the  .states  to  send  delegates  to  such  a  mcetii^. 


The  home  of  Georie  WitholEloa  < 


The  convention  whirli  dicw  up  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  met  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  May, 
1787.     All  the  states  except  Rhode  Island  were  represented.  Thfmen 
Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  present.    Washing-  S****^*! 
ton,  the  most  trusted  man  in  the  land,  was  chosen  president  of      '" 
the  convention,    Franklin,  full  of  years  and  wisdom,  and  the 
two  brilliant  young  leaders,  Madison  and  Hamilton,  were  the 
three  greatest  men  on   the  floor.    Next  to  these  four  stood 
such  men  as  John  Dickinson,  Robert  Morris,  the  financier 
of  the  Revolution,  Roger  Sherman  and  Oliver  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut,  the  Pinckneys  and  John  Rutlet^e  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Jamea  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Wilham  Paterson  of 
New  Jersey.    Four  prominent  leaders  of  the  Revolution  were 
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absent.  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  did  not  come 
because  they  did  not  desire  a  stronger  national  government. 
John  Adams  was  our  minister  to  England  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
represented  his  country  at  the  court  of  France. 

The  men  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  faced  a  task  of 
exceeding  difficulty.  At  first  they  did  not  agree  about  what 
BcultieB  ought  to  be  done.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  patch  up  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  go  home.  Others  felt  that  there 
was  not  enough  sound  cloth  in  the  articles  to  hold  the  patches, 
and  that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  draw  up  a  new  consti- 
tution giving  ample  power  to  the  national  government.  When 
some  of  the  members  argued  that  the  people  would  not  adopt 
the  kind  of  constitution  that  ought  to  be  made,  Washington 
saved  the  daj-  by  a  noble  speech  in  which  he  said,  "If,  to 
please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how 
can  we  afterward  defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard 
to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair;  the  event  is  in  the 
hand  of  God/' 

After  the  convention  decided  to  make  a  new  constitution, 
its  first  difficult  problem  was  the  question  of  representation, 
ns  and  Should  the  states  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
apromises  fion  or  should  each  state  have  the  same  number  of  votes  in  the 
lawmaking  body?  Virginia  proposed  a  plan,  drawn  up  by 
Madison,  which  provided  for  a  Congress  in  which  the  states 
should  be  represented  in  proportion  to  the  niunber  of  their 
inhabitants.  This  plan  was  favored  by  the  large  states.  But 
the  small  stat(»s  wanted  all  the  states,  large  and  small  alike,  to 
have  e(|ual  weight  in  Congress,  and  New  Jersey  proposed  a 
plan  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect.  The  "large  state"  plan 
and  the  "small  state''  plan  were  debated  with  great  warmth, 
and  more  than  once  the  convention  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing up  because  its  members  could  not  agree  upon  either  one  of 
them.  At  last,  however,  the  matter  was  settled  by  a  com- 
promise which  provided  that  the  lawmaking  power  should 
be  given  to  a  Congress  composed  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  in 
which  each  state  should  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  a 
House  of  Representa,tives  in  which  the  states  should  be  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  their  population. 

Slavery  was  responsible  for  two  other  serious  questions 
which  troubled  the  convention.    As  we  have  just  said,  repre- 
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sentatives  were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  states  in  propor-  Slavefy 
tion  to  their  population.  But  should  the  slaves  be  counted  5S2**' 
as  a  part  of  the  population?  The  southern  states  with  many  of  opinion 
slaves  said  yes  to  this  question.  The  North,  where  slaves 
were  few,  did  not  want  them  counted  when  apportioning 
representatives  among  the  states.  But  when  it  was  suggested 
that  direct  taxes  should  be  paid  by  the  states  in  proportion  to 
their  population  the  two  sections  changed  sides  upon  the 
question.  For  this  purpose  the  North  wanted  to  count  all  the 
slaves  as  a  part  of  the  population,  the  South  did  not.  Finally 
it  was  decided  that  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  should  be  counted 
for  both  purposes.  The  northern  men  were  eager  to  give 
Congress  full  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Some  of  the  south- 
em  members  feared  that  if  Congress  had  this  power  it  would 
stop  the  bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa  which  they  desired  to 
continue.  By  a  third  compromise  it  was  agreed  that  Congress 
should  control  commerce  but  that  it  could  not  prohibit  the 
African  slave  trade  before  1808. 

These  three  great  compromises  settled  the  more  serious 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  convention.  After  they  were  made 
its  members  had  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  other  Complctii 
features  of  the  new  constitution.  Finally  Oouvorneur  Morris,  ™*  ^^™ 
a  young  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  wrote  the  completed 
document  in  clear  and  simple  language.  The  Constitution 
owes  its  literary  excellence  to  his  skilful  pen. 

William  E.  Gladstone,  a  great  English  statesman,  called 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  "the  most  wonderful 
work  ^ver  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  Sources  < 
of  man."  But  we  must  not  think  that  the  wise  men  who  ^*  ^^^'^ 
made  the  Constitution,  during  the  summer  of  1787,  invented  it. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  government  of  England  and  of  her 
colonies  in  America,  their  experience  in  making  constitutions 
for  their  states  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  country  under  the  weak  Articles  of  Confederation,  all 
taught  them  how  to  make  a  constitution  under  which  our 
people  have  lived  in  prosperity  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  States  Ratify  the  Constitution. — The  Constitutional 
Convention  finished  its  work  in  September,  1787,  and  the  new 
constitution  was  sent  to  the  several  states  for  their  approval,  tution  bej 
In  each  of  the  states  the  people  elected  a  convention  to  consider  the  statei 
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and  pass  upon  the  new  forni  of  government.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  when  nine  of  the  states  ratified  the  Constitution  it  was  to 
go  into  effect  over  the  states  ratifying  it.  The  struggle  to  set 
up  a  stronger  government  in  the  United  States  was  thus  trans- 
ferred from  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  to  every  com- 
munity in  the  land. 

From  tlio  first  the  Constitution  met  with  violent  opposi- 
tion.   Some  good  men  thought  it  was  not  democratic  enough. 

lections     Others  said  that  it  deprivt^l  the  states  of  their  rights  and  gave 

'*  too  much  powor  to  the  national  govermnent.    Jealousy  betw^een 

the  various  sections  of  the  country  also  stood  in  the  way.  The 
East  feared  the  growing  West,  and  the  agricultural  South  and 
commercial  North  were  suspicious  of  each  other.  The  ignorant 
fean^l  a  government  which  they  did  not  understand.  The 
timid  and  faint-heart(*d  siiid.  as  such  people  always  do,  "Let 
well  enough  alone."  One  serious  objection  was  the  absence  in 
the  profX)S(Hi  constitution  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  This  last  ol>je(tion  was  overcome  by  an  under- 
standing that  a  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Liiter  this  was  done  in  the  first  ten  amendments  to  that 
docmiient. 

The  friends  of  th(»  Constitution  defended  it  against  these 
objections  with  ability  and  zeal.     Public  meetings  were  held 

defenders  to  arouse  iK)i)ular  interest  in  its  ratification.  The  newspapers 
were  filUni  with  hitters  urging  its  adoption  and  showing  how  it 
would  cure  the  evils  from  which  the  countrA"^  was  suffering  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison,  and  John  Jay  were  most  active  in  explaining  and 
defending  the  form  of  government  which  it  was  proposed  to 
set  up.  A  series  of  pajx^rs  calleii  '*The  FederaUst"  which  they 
wrote  for  this  purpose^  is  still  the  best  explanation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  end  the  argmnents  in  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion won  for  it  the  supjwrt  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  and  of  the  more  thoughtful  men  among  the  people. 
Those  who  favored  its  ratification  called  themselves  Federalists, 
and  thosi^  who  opp)osed  such  action  were  known  as  Anti- 
Federalists. 

Delaware,   Peimsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  led  the  way 
by  ratifying  the  Constitution  in  December,  1787,  and  during 

iflcation    the  first  half  of  1 788,  one  by  one,  most  of  the  other  states  followed 
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their  example.  The  closest  contests  were  in  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  and  New  York.  In  Massachusetts  Samuel  Adams, 
the  great  Revolutionary  leader  in  the  days  before  the  war 
be^fan,  at  first  opposed  the  Constitution  but  changed  his  mind 
when  he  was  convinced  that  the  people  of  Boston  favored  ita 
ratification.  His  support  saved  the  day  for  the  new  government 
in  Massachusetts.  Virginia 
ratified  by  a  close  vote  in 
spite  of  the  violent  oppos- 
ition of  Patrick  Henry,  the 
other  great  popular  leader 
of  the  early  Revolutionary 
period.  In  New  York  a 
convention  opposed  to  the 
Constitution  was  won  over 
to  its  support  by  the 
matchless  skill  in  debater  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  July,  1788, 
all  the  states  except  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
had  ratified  theConstitution 
which  thus  became  the  law 
of  the  land.  A  year  or  two 
later,  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  fell  into  line 
thus  completing  the  Utuoq 
of  all  the  states. 

The  Constitution  of  ttie 
United    States. — The    purpose    of   the   Constitution    is    best 
stated  in  the  words  of  its  preamble: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  fiberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

In  the  Constitution  the  people  have  given  the  lawmaking 
power  to  a  Congress  which  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.    There  are  two  senators  from  each 
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Htatp.  Until  19i;i  the  .senators  were  chosen  by  the  legiaiaturet 
of  the  states.  In  that  year  an  amendment  to  the  ConstitutioD 
was  adopted,  providing  for  their  election  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  Thp  temi  of  office  of  senatora  is  six  years.  The 
memlKTs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  tenn  of  two  j'ears.  The  number  of  representatives 
from  eaeJi  flate  dep<>ndfi  upon  the  numlxr  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Coii(jres!)  lueettt  evcri-  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber.   ThcT  X'iei'-President  of  the  United  States  presides  over  the 


m^^i^.- 


Seiiiiti'.     Till-  lliiii,-i<-  III'  Ki'pri-wiiliiiivi's  ck-cts  one  c»f  its  own 

meinliiTs  to  Ih-  its  prrsidiiin  offieer.    He  is  called  the  Speaker. 

.\  |»ni|Kisi'il  law  is  railed  ji  liill.     Billw  may  be  introduced 

inliJ  either  lnnw  nf  ('impress  ixcept  that   all  IuIIb  for  raising 

[ow  taws  inoiii  y  imist   lieciii  in  llie  Himsc  oi  Itepresentatives.     After  a 

re  made    bill  lias  passetl  liieli  hoiisi-  liy  a  inajorily  vole  of  those  jiresent, 

il  iH  wilt  lo  llie  i'tcsidetit  fur  his  approval.     1'   'he  President 

siiiiis  the  I'ill  il   liiituni-s  a  law.     If  I  he  Pnwdent  <1ih's    not 

approvi'  a  bill  wliicli  euitn-s  before  him.  he  returns  it  with  his 

ol)ji-eti(iris  to  ilir  liimsi'  in  whii'li  il  or'ifiitiatetl.    This  act  of  the 

IVenidenI  is  called  a  vetn.     CoiiKies.*!  may  then  reconsider  the 

bill,  and  if  it  )>iisse«  a  si'imid  lime  in  each  house  hy  the  votes  of 
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two-thirds  of  those  present  it  becomes  a  law  in  spite  of  the 
President's  veto.  The  Constitution  also  provides  that  if  any 
bill  is  not  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  week  days 
after  it  is  presented  to  him,  it  shall  become  a  law  imless  Congress 
adjourns  before  the  ten  days  have  expired.  You  will  notice 
that  there  are  three  different  ways  in  which  a  bill  before 
Congress  may  become  a  law. 

When  they  made  their  Constitution,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  gave  many  important  powers  to  Congress.  It 
can  lay  and  coUect  taxes,  borrow  money,  regulate  commerce  Powers  c 
with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  states,  coin  money  and  Congress 
fix  its  value,  and  estabUsh  a  postal  system.  Congress  can 
declare  war,  raise  and  support  armies,  and  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy.  It  also  has  power  to  create  all  the  United  States 
courts,  except  a  Supreme  Court  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  These  are  some  of  the  'more  important 
powers  of  Congress,  but  it  has  many  others. 

The  Constitution  further  strengthens  the  national  govern- 
ment by  forbidding  the  states  to  coin  money,  to  make  paper 
money,  to  lay  taxes  on  imports  or  exports,  to  keep  troops  or  Powers 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  to  engage  in  war  unless  actually  forbidden 
invaded,  or  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  another  state 
or  with  any  foreign  power.  It  will  be  remembered  that  many 
of  the  troubles  of  the  critical  years  just  before  the  Constitution 
was  made  grew  out  of  the  fact  that,  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, the  states  did  some  of  the  things  which  they  are 
forbidden  to  do  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  President  of  the  United 
Stat-es  and  makes  it  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  President 
is  elected  by  presidential  electors  for  a  term  of  four  years.  How  the 
Each  state  has  as  many  presidential  electors  as  it  has  senators  President 
and  representatives  in  Congress.  These  electors  are  chosen 
in  each  state  in  such  manner  as  its  legislature  may  direct.  For 
some  time  after  the  Constitution  went  into  effect  the  presiden- 
tial electors  in  many  of  the  states  were  appointed  by  the 
legislatures  themselves,  but  for  many  years  they  have  all 
been  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  in  the  several  states. 

The  President  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.    He  appoints  all  United  States  judges  and  many  other  of  ^ji^ 
officers  of  the  national  government,  but  these  appointments  President 
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most  Ik'  approv«'d  by  Ihe  Senate.  He  may  pardon  offenders 
asainst  the  lnws  of  the  United  St«tes.  The  President  makes 
all  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  but  no  treaty  that  he  makes 
goes  into  effcet  until  if  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  two-lhinifi  of  the  senators  present. 


United 
States 
courts 


Lsli  lo  rLthi.  siiDiliiif  .  Juilicei  Bnadaii,  Vu  nanaut,  IfcIU)Paoldi,  CIvfe*. 
(Silted  .     Juuicei  Dif.  McKeniu.  Chief  Juitke  White,  Jnitim  HoIbh,  Pitaef. 

T\v'  jwwf  r  to  interpret  or  explain  the  Constitution  and 
the  lnws  uitide  by  (.'ongress  and  to  deride  cases  that  arise  under 
them,  is  given  to  the  I'nited  States  eoiu^s.  The  Constitution 
pr()vid<'a  for  a  Supreme  Court,  and  Congress  has  established 
various  lower  courts.  The  jiuiftes  in  all  these  courts  hold  their 
offices  for  life  or  during  good  Iwhavior.  If  Congress  passes  a 
law  that  it  is  not  given  the  right  to  pass  in  the  Constitution, 
the  Supreme  Court  may  declare  such  a  law  unconstitutional. 
After  that  n.T  one  can  be  required  to  obey  the  unconstitutional 
act. 

The  President,  the  judges,  and  various  other  United  States 
offiwTS  may  be  removed  from  office  at  any  time  if  th^  disobey 
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the  laws  or  are  guilty  of  other  misconduct.  Such  removals  are 
brought  about  in  the  following  way.  When  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  believe  that  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  is  guilty  of  wrongdoing,  they  may  bring  charges  against 
him  before  the  Senate.  This  is  called  impeachment.  The 
impeached  officer  is  then  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  if  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  find  him  guilty  he  must  give  up  his  office. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  may  change  their  Consti- 
tution whenever  enough  of  them  desire  to  do  so.  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  by  Congress  by  a  vote  Amendinj 
of  two-thirds  of  each  house.  There  is  another  way  of  proposing  ^J  Const 
amendments  but  it  has  never  been  used.  A  proposed  amend- 
ment is  sent  to  the  states  for  their  approval,  and  when  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  states  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nineteen  amendments  have  been  added  to  the  Consti- 
tution since  it  first  went  into  effect  in  1789. 

The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
states  cannot  make  laws  contrary  to  it,  or  contrary  to  the  laws 
made  by  Congress  imder  it.  If  they  try  to  do  so  the  judges  will  The  sapn 
declare  that  their  acts  are  void  and  no  one  will  obey  thorn.  J*^<*^tne 
ESvery  citizen  must  obey  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  state.  If  ho  does 
not,  the  national  government  will  onforc^o  its  laws  upon  him. 
This  is  the  great  difference  between  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  the  Constitution.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
the  United  States  made  laws  and  asked  the  states  to  enforce 
them.  If  the  states  refused  or  neglected  this  request,  as  they 
often  did,  the  national  government  was  powerless.  Under  the 
Constitution  the  national  government  possesses  ample  power  to 
enforce  its  own  laws  up)on  every  person  in  the  land. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  What  other  nations  than  the  United  States  have  federal  govern- 
ments? 

2.  How  would  you  make  a  constitution  for  a  literary  society  in  your 
school?    Why  should  a  society  have  a  constitution? 

3.  When  was  the  present  constitution  of  your  state  made?  How  was 
it  made?  What  is  democratic  government?  WTiy  are  our  state  govern- 
ments more  democratic  tlian  they  were  just  after  the  Revolution?  How 
could  they  be  made  more  democratic  than  tliey  are  now?  Ought  this  to 
be  done?    Ought  judges  to  be  elected  or  appointed?    Why? 
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4.  Why  is  it  easier  for  all  our  people  to  act  together  now  than  it  was  in 
the  Revolution? 

5.  What  were  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation?    Why 
were  these  defects  not  corrected  by  amending  the  articles? 

6.  Write  a  clear  account  of  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

7.  Why  did  so  many  people  oppose  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution? 
Why  did  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  refuse  to  ratify  the  Constitution? 

8.  Memorize  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution. 

9.  How  are  laws  made  under  the  Constitution?     How  are  they 
enforced? 

10.  How  may  the  Constitution  be  amended?  How  many  times  has 
it  been  amended?  Give  the  provisions  of  any  amendment  now  being 
considered. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Winning  a  Foothold  in  the  West 

England  Gains  Control  of  flie  West. — We  ha\'e  seen  how 

M;ir(|iiPtt('  and  La  Salic  i-xpiorcd  tho  Mississippi  River  and 

Sih  cljuiiitii  its  valley  for  France.    But  beyond  a  few  mission  stations 

Sed  ""*'  ""■'"""K  IM>f''f  the  French  never  made  good  their  elaim  to 


thifi  va:*l  repidn  liy  iietutil  settlement.  When  the  first  settlers 
friiMi  ilie  IJiRlisli  colonies  on  .the  .\tlanlie  seaboard  began  to 
jx'ni'initi'  the  wilderness  of  the  AUeghany  Mountains  and  tres- 
IKiss  iijmn  land  claimed  by  the  French,  the  French  and  Indian 
War  was  fought  to  detennine  the  destiny  of  America.  When 
it  ended,  t  he  Fren<'h  empire  in  .\moriea  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
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and  England  owned  all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

England  soon  found  that  it  was  one  thing  to  win  a  title 
to  the  West  and  quite  another  to  take  possession  of  the  country. 
The  English  troops  had  scarcely  occupied  Detroit  and  the  Pontiac's 
other  French  posts  in  the  northwest  before  they  had  to  fight  ^^ 
for  their  lives.  Pontiac,  one  of  the  most  crafty  Indian  warriors 
in  American  history,  led  the  tribes  of  that  region  against  the 
English  garrisons,  destroyed  se^'oral  of  them,  and  was  defeated 
only  after  a  desperate  Indian  war.  The  story  of  the  war  has 
been  told  in  a  fascinating  way  by  Francis  Parkman,  one  of 
our  greatest  American  historians,  in  his  '^Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac.'' 

The  West  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  England  in 
1763  was  still  a  wilderness  inhabited  bv  wild  beasts  and  Indians. 
There  were  a  few  little  French  villages  like  Detroit,  Green  England fc 
Bay  in  Wisconsin,  and  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  to  keep 
some  scattered  French  trappers  and  hunters  in  the  forests,  of  the  We 
Practically,   however,   the  whole  region   from   tlie  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  the  Mississippi  lliver  was  an  Indian  country, 
and  England  desired  to  ke(*p  it  so  for  the  present.     In  1763 
the  British  government  forbade  the  governors  of  the  colonies 
to  give  settlers  titles  for  ''any  lands  V)(\vond  the  hcuids  or 
sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  the  west  or  northwest.''     But  it  was  impossible  for  a 
government  three   thousand  miles  away   to  keep  the   land- 
hungry  settlers  away  from  the  lands  they  coveted. 

The  First  Pioneers  beyond  the  Mountains. — As  soon  as 
the  French  and  Indian  War  was  over  hardy  frontiersmen  began 
to  cross  the  moimtains,  eager  to  occupy  the  newly  won  western  xhe 
lands.    Some  of  them  settled  in  the  country  near  the  forks  of  westward 
the  Ohio,  where  Pittsburgh  was  founded  in  1765.    Others  made  ™®^®™®^^ 
their   way  up   the  Appalachian   valleys  into   the  mountain 
regions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.    A  few  years  later  the 
boldest  of  these  border  settlers  passed  through  the  last  gaps 
in  the  mountains,  to  become  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

Daniel  Boone  was  the  most  famous  pioneer  of  Kentucky. 
His    life   was   so    like    that    of    the    other  settlers  upon  the  Sni^^ 
western  border  that  the  story  of  it  will  help  us  to  understand  Boone 
12 
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them.  -  Daniel  Boone  was  bom  in  Pennsj'lvania  in  1734.  Hi^ 
early  life  was  spent  upon  what  was  then  the  frontier  of  that 
colony,  and  while  still  a  boy  he  was  a  mighty  hunter.  He  had 
little  of  the  education  that  is  gained  from  books  but  he  knew 
and  loved  the  wild  woods  and  was  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  wood- 
craft. 

When  Daniel  was  about  eighteen  years  old  the  Boonea, 
like  many  other  frontier  families,  moved  to  the  southwest, 
n>e  .^^^  following  the  long  valleys 

*™"'*'^  AlA  in   the  mountains,   and  at 

last  settled  m  a  new  home 
on  the  Yadkin  River  in 
western  North  Carolina. 
Here  Daniel  Boone  married, 
established  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  until  he  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age  lived 
like  the  other  hardy,rugged. 
frontier  fanners  about  him. 
He  often  went  on  long 
hunting  trips  into  the  wil- 
derness west  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  had  a  taste  of 
Indian  fighting  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  At 
last  the  tail's  told  by  a  wan- 
dering fur  trader  about  a 
beautiful  country  called 
Kentucky,  a  land  of  count- 
uaoiei  uooDe  ^^^  deer,  buffaloes,  and  wild 

turkc-ys,  led  Boone  and  five  other  hunters  to  go  in  quest  of  it. 
In  1769  Daniel  Boone,  with  his  five  companions,  crossed 
the  mountains  and  found  liis  way  through  the  Cumberland 
Boone  in  <lap  into  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky  River.    Ho  spent  the  next 
Kentucky  t,vo  years  in  Kentucky,  hunting,  ti-npping,  and  exploring  the 
country.    During  this  first  long  visit  to  Kentuokj'  Boone  had 
many  strange  and  exciting  adventures.    Once  he  lived  all  alone 
in  the  wildcrncs.i  for  three  months  "without  bread,  salt,  oi; 
sugar,  without  company  of  fellow  creatures,  or  even  a  horse 
or  dc^."     Boone  was  so  pleased  with  the  beautiful  Kentucky 
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country  that  he  resolved  to  bring  his  family  to  it  and  make  it 
his  future  home. 

In  1773  Daniel  Boone  and  several  of  his  neighbors  started 
with  their  families  for  Kentucky,  but  an  Indian  war  party  which 
killed  Boone's  oldest  son  stopped  them  for  a  time.    It  was  not  Setttemant 
until  April,  1775,  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  f^ht  at  Lex-  "^  Kentucky 
•  ii^ton  and  Concord^  that  Boone  and  his  followers  reached  their 
destination  and   mgan  the  settlement  of  Boonesborough  on 


tlie  bank  of  the  Kentucky  River.  Harrodsburg  and  two  or 
three  other  early  Kentucky  settlements  were  established  about 
the  same  time.  The  leading  pioneers  of  Kentucky  were  nearly 
all  men  of  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock.  As  their  numbers  grew 
they  cleared  and  cultivated  the  land,  brought  domestic  animals 
from  the  older  settlements,  planted  fruit  trees,  and  slowly 
changed  Boone's  hunting  ground  into  a  land  of  homes  and 
farms. 

The  pioneers  of  Tennessee  were  very  much  like  those  of 
Kentucky.    The  first  white  settler  entered  eastern  Tennessee  foi^ers  erf 
in  1769.    During  the  next  three  or  four  years  more  frontiers-  Tenneuw 
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men  came,  and  many  cabins  were  built  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Watauga  and  Holston  rivers.  James  Robertson  and  John 
Sevier  were  the  leaders  in  the  Wata-uga  Settlement,  as  it  is 
called.  Robertson  was  a  quiet  man  of  little  education  but  of 
great  natural  ability  and  cnerg\'.  Sevier  was  a  handsome  young 
Virginian  of  good  education,  eager,  ambitious,  and  very  popular. 
Both  of  tlu^ni  were  mighty  hunters,  fearless  explorers,  and 
famous  Indian  fighters.  In  1779  James  Robertson  moved  two 
hundred  miles  farthcT  w(»st  and  founded  the  present  city  of 
Nashville  upon  the  Cumberland  River.  He  is  often  called  the 
Father  of  Tennosse(\ 

Border  Warfare  in  the  Revolution. — The  first  frontiersmen 

beyond  tli(^  Alleghany  Mountains  lived  with  their  rifles  ever 

Sarage  foes  at  hand  for  they  were  in  constant  {X'ril  of  Indian  attack.    For 

ton  vcars  after  thr  close  of  Pontiac's  war  in  1764  there  was 

nominal  ])oacc  hctwcc^ii  the  red  men  and  the  whit€,  yet  even 

then  oiitbrc  "iks  between  th(»  two  races  were  not  uncommon. 

Two  great    groups  of   Indian    tribes   thn^atened   the  western 

border:     those   north   of   the   Ohio   Riv(T,   among  whom   the 

Shawnees  wen*  conspicuous,  and  the  southern  Indians,  of  whom 

the  ('h(M'oke(\^  were  the  s|)ecial  foes  of  the  pioneers  in  eastern 

Tennessee.     Kentucky  was  the  hunting  ground  of  both  the 

northern  and  the  southern  Indians,  and  many  a  grim  fight 

between  them  had  taken  ])lace  in  its  forests.    In  the  language 

of  the  Indians  Kentucky  means  the  ^'dark  and  bloody  ground." 

Hie  northein  Indians  k)oked  on  in  alarm  as  the  pioneers 

of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  began  to  cut  down  the 

Dunmore's    forests  and  destroy   the  game  of  their  hunting  grounds.     lu 

""^  1774  theii-  war  parties  began  to  harry  the  settlements  in  this 

n^gion   with   fir(*  and   sUiughtcr.     Some  of  the  settlers  were 

killed,  while  others  tl(»d  east  of  the  mountains  or  gathered  in 

the   log  forts  which  they  had  Imilt  for  defense.     Governor 

Duinnore  of  Virginia  promptly  made  war  upon  the  Indians, 

who  were  defeated  in  a  ficrci*  fight  upon  the  Great  Kanawha 

River  and  forced  to  make  peace.    It  was  just  after  Dumnore's 

\\'i\r  ended  that  the*  first  settlcnif^nts  in  Kentucky  were  planted. 

Soon  lihvv  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the 

jjjg  Hritish  began  to  incite  the  Indians  to  attack  the  American 

southern       frontiersmen.    The  trilx^s  in  the  South  were  the  first  to  strike. 

border  pearly  in  1776  war  bands  of  Cherokees  fell  upon  the  outlying 
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frontier  settlements  in  eastern  Tennessee.  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  The  cabins  were  burnt,  the  live  stock  driven  off,  and 
the  men,  women,  and  children  massacred.  The  southern 
frontiersmen  flew  to  arms,  and  before  the  close  of  1776  they 
inflicted  such  punishment  upon  the  C'herokees  that  it  was 
several  \eara  l>efore    he     trlw  t   re<l     po     the    varpath 

again.     Du  mg  th-st   >  as  the  bo  Icr  settlors    ver    stead  ly 


growing  stronger  and  he  t  r  al  I         I    1 1    I       o         en    st  the 
red  men. 

At  first  the  Indians  on  the  northern  lx)rder,  who  had  not 
forgotten  their  defeat  in  1774,  were  not  eager  to  renew  the 
fighting.  But  they  were  soon  stined  up  by  the  British  agents,  The 
and  during  1777  and  1778  the  entire  western  frontier  of  New  u^J?*™ 
York,  Pennsylvania,  ViiTtinia,  and  the  infant  settlements  in 
Kentucky  suffered  terribly  from  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalp- 
ing-knife.  Thriving  settlements  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  in 
oorthem  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Cherry  Valley  in  central 
New  York  were  ruined  by  raiding  parties  of  Indians  and  Tone?. 
We  have  already  seen  how  General  Sullivan  punished  tht 
Iroquois  Indians  for  their  part  in  these  massacres. 

In  Kentucky  the  backwoodsmen  gathered  for  protection 
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mtier         in  the  fortified  stations  like  Boonesborough  and  Harrodsburg. 

tions  Both  of  these*  places  were  repeatedly  besieged  by  the  Indians 
but  always  managed  to  beat  off  their  assailants.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  in  the  end  all  the  Kentucky  settlements 
would  have  been  destroyed  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  exploit 
of  George  Rogers  Cbirk. 

How  George  Rogers  Clark  Won  the  Northwest. — George 
Rogers  Glark  wtis  a  young  Virginian  who  became  one  of  the 

orge  early  pioiicors  in  Kentucky.     Like  Boone,   Clark  loved   the 

gets  Clark  ^^r[\^\  \[f^,  ^jf  ^jj(»  |K)rd(T.    Like  Sevier,  he  was  a  bom  leader  of 

men,  tall  and  strong,  with  *'a  penetrating,  sparkling  eye," 
daring,  ambitious,  and  fai-s(ving.  In  the  importance  of  his 
service  to  the  new  nation  Clark  was  destined  to  surpass  all 
the  oth(T  ])ord(a-  heroics  of  his  time. 

The  vast  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  the  home  of 
warlike  Indian  tribes,     lien*  and  there  were  a  few  old  French 
Lians  towns  like  Kaskaskia  on  the  Mississippi  and  Vincennes  on  the 

ithof  the  Wa])ash  River,  and  a  few  British  military'  posts  Uke  Detroit. 
These  villages  and  military  stations  were  the  centers  of  British 
ii*flu(*no(»  in  the  Northwest.  There  the  Indians  were  furnished 
with  supplies  and  incited  to  take  the  warpath  against  the 
American  frontier  s(»ttlers.  Because  George  Rogers  Clark 
knew  these  facts  he  rc^solved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  capture  ihe  French  towns,  and  win  the  Northwest 
from  the  British. 

Clark  r(»turned  from  Kentucky''  to  Virginia  in  the  fall  of 
1777  and  laid  his  plan  before  (lovemor  Patrick  Henry  who 
irk's  approved  it.  and  a(lvanc(*d  some  money  to  carry  it  out.    In  the 

>edition  spring  of  1778  Clark  left  the  settlements  on  the  Monongahela 
River  at  the  liead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Virginia  frontiers- 
men. His  nuMi  wen^  clad  in  buckskin  hunting  shirts  and  carried 
long  fiint-loek  rifles.  In  their  clumsy  flatboats  they  drifted 
silently  down  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio,  past  long  reaches 
of  Indian-haunted  forest,  until  thev  reached  the  falls  in  the 
latter  riv(M',  where  the  city  of  Louisville  now  stands.  Here 
they  built  a  fort  and  planted  a  crop  of  com.  Then  Clark 
went  on  down  the  Ohio  with  a  small  force  of  picked  men  until 
they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee.  Leaving  the  boats 
at  this  point  he  led  his  men  straight  across  the  countrj"  to 
Kaskaskia,  which  he  surprised  and  captured  without  striking  a 
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blow.  Soon  the  other  French  towns  on  the  Mississippi  were  in 
his  hands,  and  a  little  later  \  incennes  acknowledged  his  author- 
ity. ■  When  the  French  inhabitanifl  in  this  region  found  that 
Clark  meant  to  treat  them  justly  th^y  gladly  took  an  oath  of 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

When  Hamilton,  the  British  commander  of  the  Northwest, 
heard  of  Clark's  conquests  north  of  the  Ohio,  he  advanced  from 
Detroit  to  Vincennes,  where  he  spent  the  winter.     It  was  the  The  capture 
British  leader's  intention  to  renew  the  campaign  in  the  spring,  '>t  VintmiMt 


CUrk'i  Viiclnlaai  CioniD(  IhF  Drowned  Uiuti 

drive  the  Americans  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
then  lead  a  strong  force  of  British  and  Indians  against  the  settle- 
ments in  Kentucky.  But  George  Rogers  Clark  waa  not  the 
man  to  await  attack.  He  struck  first,  sure,  and  hard.  Leaving 
Kaskaskia  early  in  February,  1779,  he  led  his  men  in  a  march 
of  almost  incredible  difficulty  across  lands  flooded  by  the 
spring  freshets  and  forced  the  surrender  of  the  British  garrison 
at  Vincennes.  There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the  frontiers- 
men at  the  news  that  the  "hair-buyer"  general,  as  Hamilton 
was  called,  was  a  prisoner. 

The  importance  of  Clark's  daring  and  heroic  exploit  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.    It  not  only  saved  the  infant  settle- 
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The  nionts  in   Kontucky  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 

Nor^west      British  and  th(j  Indians,  but  it  won  the  vast  Northwest  Terri- 

°^        torv  for  the  United  States.    The  British  claimed  all  the  ooun- 

try  north  of  tlie  Ohio.     By  th(»  Quel)ec  Act  of  1774  they  had 

mad(»  this  vast   rcjrioTi.-  tin*  presi^it  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana. 

IlHnois,   Micliiizian,  and  Wisconsin,  a  part  of  the  province  of 

(iut^H'c.      If   tlu'v   liad  been   in  actual  possession  of  all  this 

territory  it  would  have  been  very  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to 

pet  thcin  to  ^i\i'  it  up  at  tlie   close  of  the  Revolution.    But 

when  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay  werr  nejrotiating  the  treaty  of 

peace   with    (Jrcat    Britiiin    they  could    claim   the  Northwest 

TcM'ritory  on  the  trround  tiiat  a  lar^t*  part  of  it  was  in  the  actual 

f)ossi*ssion  of  their  country  men.   It  is  probable  that  the  conqu(*st 

of  this  territory  by  ( Jeor^e  Kojrcrs  Clark  made  the  (treat  L:ikcs 

instead  of  the  Oiiio  Kivertlu*  northern  boundarv  of  the  Unitcxl 

States. 

Rival  Claims  and  Land  Cessions.   -The  Mississippi  River 

was  the  western  i)onn(lai'v  of  the  I'nited  States  at  the  close  of 

The  land        the  Revolution.     But,  a<  we  hav(*  se{»n,  there  was  a  dispute 

claims  of  the  |)(.t^veen  the  states  alK)Mt  the  ownership  of  the  land  west  of  the 
states 

Allejihany  Mountains.     Massaehus(»tts.  Conrieeticut,  Virji^inia. 

tiie  two  ('arnlinas.  and  ( lenr^ia  eaeh  claimed  to  own  the  land 
due  west  of  it  b(  »'au>e  its  original  chart (M*  had  defined  its  terri- 
tory as  extending  from  "sea  to  sea.''  Virginia  also  claim(*d  the 
land  north  of  the  Ohio  RivcM-  b(M*ause  its  charter  of  1(>09  said 
that  its  territory  extended  from  '*sea  to  s<»a,  west  and  north- 
west." \*ir^inia  furtiier  held  that  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  hers  by  v'liiht  of  conciuest  since  (icorge  Rogers  Clark  was  a 
Virginia  soldier  and  the  expens(»s  of  his  expedition  had  l>een 
paid  out  of  the  tn^asury  of  that  state.  New  York  claimed 
SOUK*  of  the  wt'stern  land,  on  th(»  ground  that  the  Iroquois 
Indians  had  ceded  it  to  her  bv  trc^atv,  but  such  a  claun  had 
Uttle  value.  The  accoin|)anying  map  w-ill  make  these  claims 
ch^ar.  It  will  b(^  noticed  that  Massiu4uis(^tts  and  Connecticut 
on  tlu^  one  hand  and  \'irginia  on  the  other  were  rival  claimants 
to  part  of  the  land  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

New  ITampshir(\  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersej',  Pennsylvimia, 
Western  Delaware*,  and  Maryland,  the  six  states  having  no  claims  in 
t?the  UiSted  ^^^'  West,  urged  that  the  land  in  question  ought  to  be  given 
State*  to  the  Upited  States  U>  be  usecl  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
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You  will  remember  that  Maryland  refused  to  ratify  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  until  assured  that  this  would  be  done.  At 
various  times  between  1784  and  1802  all  the  land,  except 
Kentucky,  west  of  the  thirteen  original  states  as  they  exist 
today,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  states  claiming 
it.  Kentucky  remained  a  county  of  Virginia  until  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 

When  the  land  in  the  West  was  c^eded  to  the  United  States 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  devise  a 
plan  for  giving  titles  for  their  farms  to  the  pioneers  who  settled 
uj)on  the  new  public  domain,  and  to  set  up  territorial  govern- 
ments as  the  need  for  them  arose.  We  will  next  inquire  how 
these  two  things  were  done. 

The  Public  Land  System. — A  dec^d  is  a  pa|)er  in  which  a 
man  is  given  the  title  to  a  piece  of  land  by  its  former  owner. 
At  first  all  the  land  in  the  English  colonies  belonged  to  the 'Early  Urn 
king  by  right  of  discovery.  The  first  settlers  upon  the  land  in  ^**®* 
the  colonies  received  the  deeds,  which  gave  them  tit)es  to  their 
farms,  from  the  colonial  governors  who  represented  the  king 
or  in  some  cases  the  proprietors  to  whom  the  king  had  granted 
the  land.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  all  the  land  in  each 
colony  which  had  not  yet  pass(*d  into  j)rivate  hands  became 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  settlers  uj^on  it  must  get  their 
titles  from  the  state  government.  When  the  western  land  was 
given  to  the  United  States  by  the  stat(\s  claiming  it,  the  pioneers 
who  setth;d  upon  it  must  look  to  the  national  government  for 
their  land  titles. 

A  deed  contains  a  description  of  the  land  which  it  conveys 
from  one  person  to  another.  But  before  land  can  be  accurately 
descrilx^d  it  must  be  carefully  surveyed.  This  was  rarely  done  Primitii 
on  the  frontier  where  each  settler  was  usually  his  own  surveyor  surveyii 
and  marked  the  limits  of  the  land  which  he  claimed  by  blazing 
the  trees  with  his  axe.  This  practice  made  the  farms  very  irregu- 
lar in  size  and  shape  and  often  left  patches  of  land  which 
nobody  wanted.  As  two  or  more  men  frequently  claimed  the 
same  land  the  history  of  the  early  frontier  is  filled  with  dis- 
putes and  lawsuits  over  land  titles. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  troubles  in  the  new  national  domain  Survey! 
Congress  passed  an  act  in  1785  which  provided  a  simple  ?1J5^^ 
Md  accurate  method  of  surveying  the  government  land  and 
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diBposing  of  it  to  aetUers.  Under  ttuB  pUm  the  sunrqron  of  the 
government  first  efltBbliehed  &  north  and  south  line,  vhich  was 
called  the  principal  meridian,  and  crossed  this  with  sn  east 
and  west  line,  which  was  called  the  base  line.  Starting  from 
the  principal  meridian  and  the  base  line  the  surveyors  neid 
divided  the  public  land  into  square  blocks  l^  drawing  parallel 
lines  due  north  and  south  and  crossing  t^ese  with  parallel 
hnes  running  east  and  west.  Aa  all  these  lines  were  drawn 
six  miles  apart  they  cut  the  country  up  into  blocks  each  ax 
miles  square.  Such  a  block  of  land  was  called  a  township. 
Each  township  was  similarly  marked  off  like  a  checkerboard 
into  squares  one  mile  on  each  side.  A  square  mile  of  land  thus 
marked  was  called 
a  section,  and  con- 
tained six  hundred 
and  forty  acres.  The 
sections  in  each 
townshipwere  Dum- 
bered  as  shown  in 
the  diagram  on  this . 
page.  Each  section 
was  divided  into 
quarters,  which 
could  easily  be  sub- 
divided by  the  sur- 
veyors if.necessaiy. 
This  plan  has  been  followed  in  surv^ing  all  Uie  public 
land  in  the  United  States,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
townships  and  counties  in  the  western  states  are  usually  square 
or  rectangular  instead  of  having  the  irr^ular  shapes  so  com- 
mon in  the  original  thirteen  states. 

After  the  public  land  was  surveyed  according  to  this  plan 

a  man  who  desired  to  settle  upon  it  first  located  the  particular 

r  dM        piece  of  land  which  he  wanted,  noting  the  township  and  section 

«r  in  .which  he  found  it,  and  then  went  to  a  public  land  office  and 

""^  paid  the  small  price  per  acre  which  the  government  asked  tot 

its  land.    He  wjis  then  given  a  deed  by  the  United  States  which 

made  him  owner  of  the  land.    By  this  plan  each  fann  could  be 

accurately  described  in  the  deed  and  there  was  no  danger  that 

the  same  land  would  be  sold  to  more  than  one  aetUer.    In 
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each  township  one  section  of  land,  usually  the  sixteenth,  was 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  pubUc  schools.  Most  of  our  western 
states  now  have  permanent  school  funds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  land  thus  reserved  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787. — When  people  began  to  settle 
upon  the  western  land,  which  had  been  given  to  the  United 
States  by  the  states,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  pro-  A  govern- 
vide  a  government  for  their  protection.  This  was  done  for  the  S^St'^' 
first  time  by  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  created  Territory 
a  government  for  the  Northwest  Territory,  as  the  vast  region 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  called.  At  first  this  territory  was 
governed  by  a  governor,  a  secretary,  and  three  judges  appointed 
by  Congress.  When  there  were  five  thousand  free  men  in  the 
territory  they  were  permitted  to  elect  a  house  of  representatives 
to  help  make  their  laws.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  also  provided 
for  the  division  of  the  Northwest  Territory  into  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  states,  and  said  that  when  each  of 
these  states  had  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  it  must  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states.  In  the  course  of  time  the  great  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
IlUnois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  grew  up  in  the  territory 
organized  under  this  law. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  laid  the  foundations  of  government 
by  the  people  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  It  said  that  the 
settlers  in  that  region  should  always  be  represented  in  the  Freedom  i 
body  which  made  their  laws  and  have  freedom  of  worship  and  ^^^^^ca^^^^o 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  It  for])acle  slavery  and  declared  that 
"religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. '* 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  one  of  the  greatest  laws  ever 
passed  in  America,  not  only  because  it  gave  free,  democratic 
institutions  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  but  even  more  because  Our 
it  was  a  pattern  for  the  numerous  other  territorial  governments  ^^^ 
which  were  organized  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States, 
as  the  frontier  steadily  moved  westward  across  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific.  It  meant  that  as  the  western  territory  was 
settled  it  should  be  organized  into  states,  each  of  which  should 
have  all  the  rights  that  the  older  states  in  the  East  possessed. 
The  passage  of  this  law  marks  the  beginning  of  a  territorial 
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pulJLy  under  wtiitrh  the  Union  lias  grown  from  the  thirteen 
states  of  the  Itevolutionary  period  to  the  forty-eight  states 
of  the  present  day. 

The  Growth  of  Western  Settlemeat. — Neither  the  hardship 

of  pioneer  life  nor  fear  of  the  Indians  kept  the  people  from 

w«ateni  flocking  toward  the  wcst*'rn  frontier  (hiring  the  Revolution  and 

•^  the  critical  years  whicli  followed  its  close.     Times  were  hard 

in  the  new  nation, 
and  the  more  daring 
and  ambitious  men 
sought  the  bonier 
where  good  land 
could  be  had  almost 
for  the  taking.  The 
frontier  of  those 
days  ran  In  agn'tit 
cur\'c  from  north- 
ern New  England 
through  central 
New  York,  western 
Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  into  Kon- 
tu<'ky  and  Tennes- 
see, and  thence  fell 
back  into  western 
South  Carolina  and 
middle  Georgia. 
Much  of  this  fron- 
tier was  within  the 
limits  of  the  old 
states.  VennonI  was  added  to  the  Tnion  as  the  four- 
teenth -state  in  1701,  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  the 
first  states  west  of  Ihc  Alleghany  Mountains. 

We  have  seen  how  the  earliest  settlements  in  Kentucky 
wc^e  in  constant  peril  of  destruction  by  the  British  and  the 
growtii  Indians.  .After  (icorgc  Rogers  Clark's  conquest  of  the  North- 
lentuckr  west  removed  this  danger  a  stream  of  settlers  poured  across 
the  mountains  into  that  l)eauliful  region.  In  spite  of  occa- 
sional raids  by  the  Indians  the  log  cabins*  of  the  pioneers  were 
built  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  forests 
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around  these  frontier  homes  fell  before  the  axes  of  the  woods- 
men. From  the  be^jnning  the  settlers  in  Kentucky  managed 
their  own  local  affairs.  Their  land  was  a  part  of  the  country 
claimed  by  Vii^nia  and  was  never  ceded  by  that  3taf«  to  the 
United  States.  Kentucky  remained  a  county  of  Virginia  until 
1792  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 

The  growth  of  early  Tennestiec  was  verj'  much  hkc  that 
of  Kentucky.    Occasional  war  parties  of  Cherokees  were  beaten 

off  and  sometimes  sc-  E«riy 

verfly  punished  by  the 
frontiersmen  imdcr 
those  matchless  Indian 
fighters,  Sevier  and 
Robertson.  The  set- 
tlers of  the  Wataugii 
Valley  early  set  up  a 
local  govermnt'nt  of 
their  own  and  in  1784 
they  organized  a  state 
which  they  called 
Franklin.  But  North 
Carolina,  which  claimed 
the  Tennessee  country, 
objected  to  this  action 
and  the  plan  for  the 
new  state  had  to  be 
given  up.  In  1790 
North  Carolina    ceded 

Tennesseeto  thenation.  ^en™!  (-iw")  tau.<»y  w.,« 

It  was  then   made  a 

United  States  territory,  and  in  l"9fi  it  Ix'came  the  sixteenth 
state  in  the  Union. 

The  presence  of  several  strong  and  warUke  Indian 
tribes  in  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River  which  is  now 
the  Btat«  of  Ohio,  delayed  the  settlement  of  that  region  S 
for  some  years.  The  first  settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  at  ^  ^^° 
Marietta  in  1788  by  the  Ohio  Company,  a  land  company 
which  had  bought  from  Congress  a  great  tract  of  land  on  the 
Muskingum  River.  The  settlements  in  Ohio  grew  slowly  at 
first    because   of    the  continued  hostility  of  the  Indians.     In 
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1791  General  St.  Clair  led  an  army  against  the  tribes  in  the 

Ohio  country.      St.  Clair  was  a  brave  man,  but  he  proved  to 

be  a  poor  Indian  fighter.  The  red  men  attacked  him  in  the  woods 

and  killed  or  wounded  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  troops. 

After  St.  Claires  disastrous  defeat  General  Anthony  Wajrne, 

one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  was  sent  to  Ohio  to 

ayne's      carry  on  the  war  against  the  Indians.    Wajrne  was  a  bold  and 

rtory  over  dashing  fighter  and  at  the  same  time  a  prudent  and  resourceful 
6  Indians  i,v<«  e  i  •        ^  i     ■%  x. 

leader.     After   careful   preparation   he  marched   agamst   the 

Indians  in  1794,  defeated  them  in  the  **  Battle  of  the  Fallen 
Timber,'^  and  the  following  year  forced  them  to  sign  a  treaty 
in  which  they  gave  up  all  Iheir  claims  to  southern  and  eastern 
Ohio.  After  the  Indian  power  was  thus  broken,  so  many  settlers 
flocked  across  the  Ohio  River  that  in  1803  Ohio  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state. 

Life  on  the  Frontier. — Pioneer  life  on  the  western  border 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  or  in  the  more  remote  outposts 
e  journey  of  settlement  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  everywhere 
the  West  nmch  alike.  The  journ(\v  of  a  settler's  family  to  its  new  home 
in  the  wilderness  was  attended  by  hardship  and  danger.  As  a 
rule  a  group  of  families  moved  together  for  nmtual  protection. 
They  could  take  little  with  them.  A  few  cooking  utensils  and 
some  rolls  of  bedding  were  carried  on  pack-horses.  The  men, 
rifle  in  hand,  drove  the  pack-horses  or  marched  in  front  or  at 
the  side  of  the  trail  to  guard  against  Indian  attack.  If  cattle 
were  taken  it  was  the  duty  of  the  boys  to  drive  them.  Some- 
times the  women  and  younger  children  rode  on  horseback,  but 
oftener  they  walked.  As  soon  as  roads  were  opened  through 
the  woods,  wagons  were  used  to  carry  the  women,  small  chil- 
dren, and  household  goods.  Many  of  the  settlers  along  the 
Ohio  River  in  Kentucky  and  in  the  Northwest  Territory  made 
their  way  in  this  fashion  to  Pittsburgh  or  Wheeling.  At  these 
places  they  bought  or  built  flat  boats  large  enough  to  carry 
all  their  possessions.  Upon  these  rude  boats  they  floated 
down  the  river  until  they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  their 
future  homes. 

When  the  frontiersman  reached  the  land  which  he  intended 

to  make  his  own,  he  first  built  a  shelter  for  his  family.    Some- 

i^homes  ^jj^^pg  i^ig  ^^s  only  a  rude  hut  built  of  poles  and  covered  with 

der  grass  or  bark,  but  if  there  were  other  settlers  near  at  hand 
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to  help  raise  the  heavy  Ic^,  a  substantial  cabin  was  erected. 
Ita  roof  was  made  of  split  boards  or  shingW  held  in  place  by 
laying  stones  upon  them.  Sometimes  the  cabin  had  no  floor 
but  the  earth  tramped  hard;  oftener  the  floor  was  made  of 
puncheons.  The  chinks  between  the  logs  were  filled  with  clay. 
At  one  end  of  the  single  room  was  a  fireplace  with  its  chimney 
of  stone  or  sticks  plastered  with  clay.  The  frontier  cabin 
contained  little  furniture  except  a  few  homemade  stools  and 
benches  and  a  rude  table.    Usually  there  was  a  loft  above  in 


which  the  boys  slept     Bear  sk  ns  and  deer  h  1  s  were  much 
used  for  bedding 

When  the  Indians  threatened  war  the  frontiersmen  aban 
doned  the  cabins  m  their  clear  ng  and  came  together  m  a 
station  or  wooden  fort  wh  ch  the\  h  d  bult  for  their  protec  Prontit 
tion  These  forts  were  square  pah'iadea  of  uprght  Ic^s  with  '*"*■ 
strong  blockhouses  at  the  comers  and  cah  ns  on  one  or  more 
sides  of  the  square  They  were  prov  ded  with  greet  barred 
doors  or  gates  and  there  was  usually  room  ms  de  the  enclosure 
for  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  settlers  The  picture  on  this 
page  will  help  you  to  understand  what  a  frontier  fort  was  like. 
If  auch  a  fort  was  defended  by  brave  and  resolute  men  i*  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  take  it  unless  tney  could 
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surprise  the  gurriTOii  or  «'l  fin^  to  the  buildings.    The  inmates  of 
the  fort  were  cout  inually  on  their  guard  against  these  two  dangers. 
The  life  on  the  frontier  was  one  of  constant  periL    It  was 
also  a  life  filled  Tith  hard  work.    The  men  attacked  the  sur- 
Duiter  and  rounding  forest  with  their  axes.  At  first  there  were  only  little 
'™  clearings  iironnd  the  cabins,  hut  year  by  year  these  clearings 

grew  as  the  great  trees  were  cut  down  and  Inimed.  Orchards 
were  planted,  and  in  time  cultivated  fields  surroimded  the 
homes  <if  llie  pioneer  farmers.  The  women  were  even  busier 
than  the  men,  for  they  pre- 
pared all  the  food  and 
made  all  the  clothing  for 
iheir  large  families.  The 
spinning  wheel  and  loom 
were  found  in  almost  everj' 
home.  But  in  spite  of  the 
danger  and  toil  of  their 
rough  lives  our  pioneer 
ancestors  were  probably 
(|uite  as  happy  as  we  are 
today. 

At  first  all  the  frontiers- 
men were  famiers  or  hunters 
.■in<f    trappers.      As    time 
l>asse<l    and    more    settlers 
rame.  a  few  little  straggling 
villages    appeared.       The 
frontier    village    grew     up 
around  a  store  and  a  tavern, 
and  possibly  contained  a  log 
sehoolhouse    and    a    little 
church.     Money  was  very  scarce  in  the  new  settlements  and 
liarter  was  the  conmmn  form  of  tradi.     It   was  very  difficult 
to  bring  gwxis  from  the  f^st  across  the  mountains,  but  a  few 
much-needed  articles  like  silt  and  iron  were  brought  in  on 
t«ick-horsi's.  which  retunuHl  to  ihe  eastern  cities  Isdeo  with  the 
rich  peltries  of  the  wilderness. 

E:ieh  pioneer  family  made  at  home  nearly  all  the  utensils, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  tools  that  it  possessed.  Com  was 
ground  into  meal  in  a  rude  hand  mill,  and  coaise  linea  was 
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made  from  home-grown  flax  or  from  the  bark  of  the  wild  nettle. 
Even  the  long  rifle,  the  famous  weapon  which  the  frontiersmen 
used  with  such  deadly  skill,  was  made  in  the  backwoods. 

But  with  all  its  hard  work  and  danger  the  Ufe  of  the  early 
pioneers  was  not  without  its  amusements.  There  were  hunting 
expeditions,  horse  races,  and  log-rollings  or  com-huskings  in  Amusements 
which  neighbors  met  to  help  each  other  with  their  work  and 
sometimes  stayed  to  dance  in  the  evening.  The  frontier  wed- 
dings were  always  times  of  feasting  and  of  much  boisterous 
merriment. 

There  was  Uttle  opportunity  for  education  in  the  back- 
woods and  some  of  the  greatest  frontiersmen  never  attended 
school.  Daniel  Boone  once  wrote  that  he  had  ^^cilled  a  bar"  The  first 
and  Robertson  was  taught  to  read  and  spell  by  his  wife,  who  m^iooIs 
was  an  educated  woman.  In  some  of  the  settlements  little 
log  schoolhouses  were  built  in  which  the  children  were  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  At  first  there  was  even  less  oppor- 
tunity for  the  early  settler  to  attend  church  than  to  go  to 
school.  But  heroic  ministers  who  followed  the  frontiersmen 
into  the  wilderness  kept  religious  worship  alive  and  in  the 
course  of  time  established  churches  in  the  new  land. 

The  men  who  first  penetrated  the  western  wilderness  and 
founded  the  first  states  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains  were 
largely  of  Scotch-Irish  stock.  Mingled  with  these  Scotch-  The  char- 
Irishmen,  however,  were  many  settlers  of  English  or  Cerman  ffJSm 
descent  and  a  few  with  French  Huguenot  names.  But  whatever 
their  origin,  the  pioneers  who  won  the  first  states  in  the  West 
from  the  wilderness  and  the  savages  were  hardy,  self-reliant 
men  of  great  physical  endurance,  dauntless  courage,  and  iron 
will.  Only  such  men  could  survive  the  privations  and  dangers 
on  the  frontier.  The  constant  perils  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  lived  made  the  frontiersmen  stern  and  harsh,  and  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  often  ruthless  and  vindictive. 
But  in  their  relations  with  each  other  the  first  settlers  of  the 
West  were  helpful  and  neighborly,  and  in  their  ideas  about 
government  they  were  the  ipost  democratic  people  in  America. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  men  and  women  who  first 
won  a  foothold  in  the  West.    In  spite  of  difficulties  and  perils 
that  might  well  appall  the  stoutest  heart,  they  opened  the  Our  debt  to 
way  into  the  Mississippi  valley  and  began  the  westward  march  ^^  pioneers 
^^ 
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of  the  pioneers  across  the  continent.  The  frontiersmen  of  the 
Revolution  stand  in  the  front  rank  among  the  makers  of 
America. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  What  towns  in  the  Mississippi  valley  were  founded  by  the  French? 

2.  Draw^  a  line  on  the  map  along  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
flowing  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  those  tributary  to  the  Mississippi. 

3.  What  geographical  reasons  account  for  the  greatness  of  Pitts- 
burgh ? 

4.  Find  out  Daniel  Boone's  part  in  the  Braddock  expedition.  What 
motives  led  the  first  settlers  int«  Kentucky  and  Tennessee?  In  what 
ways  were  Boone  and  Sevier  alike?    In  what  respects  did  they  differ? 

5.  Find  upon  the  map  the  principal  scenes  of  Indian  fighting  during 
the  Revolution. 

6.  Why  did  George  Rogers  Clark  lead  his  expedition  into  the  North- 
west?   Why  was  his  success  a  matter  of  grciit  importance? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  "public  land"?  What  was  its  origin?  What 
is  the  "Western  Reserve"?  Does  the  county  in  which  you  live  have  an 
officer  called  the  recorder  of  deeds?     If  so,  what  are  his  duties? 

8.  Compare  a  county  map  of  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia  with  one  of 
Michigan  or  Kansas;  how  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  the  shape 
of  the  counties? 

9.  What  territories  has  the  United  States  now?  How  are  they 
governed?    Why  was  the  Ordinance  of  1787  a  very  important  law? 

10.  What  were  the  advantages  of  life  on  the  frontier?  What  w^ere 
its  disadvantages?  If  you  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  would 
yon  have  preferred  to  hve  in  Philadelphia  or  in  Kentucky?  Why?  What 
lid  the  frontiersmen  do  for  us? 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Federalist  Period 

Starting  the  Govemment. — As  soon  as  enough  states  had 
ratified  the  Constitution  to  make  it  the  law  of  the  land,  a 

first       day  was  set  for  the  election  of  a  congress  and  a  president. 

idential  Each  st-at c  elect  ed  its  senators  and  representatives  and  appointed 
the  presidential  electors  who  were  to  choose  the  president. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  man  upon  whom  their  choice 
would  fall.  Ev(*rv  elector  vot(^d  for  Washington  because  he 
was  the  most  loved  and  trusted  man  in  America.  John  Adams 
was  ma(l(»  the  first  vice-president. 

The  fointh  of  March,  1789,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
organization  of  the  mnv  govcM'iiment,  but  traveling  was  slow 

(hiogton    2jind  difficult  in  those  days  and  it  was  April  before  a  quorum 

«urated  of  Conji^ress  reax^hed  New  York  which  was  then  the  capital 
of  the  nation.  The  first  work  of  Congress  was  to  coimt  the 
electoral  votes  and  to  send  a  mt^ssage  posthaste  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  notify  Washington  of  his  election.  The  president 
elect  started  at  once  for  New  York.  His  journey  thither  was 
a  triumphal  procession.  At  Philadelphia  the  church  bells 
rang,  at  Trenton  girls  strewed  flowers  in  his  path,  and  the 
night  he  reached  New  York  the  sky  was  red  with  bonfires. 
On  April  30th,  on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall,  Washington 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  which 
shouted,  *'Long  live  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States.'' 

Congress  next  esta]:)lished  executive  departments  to  aid 
the  president  in  his  work.     Washington  appointed  Thomas 

Cabinet  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  his 
first  secretary'  of  state.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  worked 
so  hard  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  was 
made  the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury.  General  Henry 
Knox  who  commanded  the  artillery  in  Washington's  army 
during  the  Revolution  became  secretary  of  war,  and  Edmund 
Randolph  of  Virginia  was  named  as  the  first  attorney-general. 
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Tha  Fiiat  Cibinet 

Prom  left  to  rltht— Pmldent  VMbioctDn;  Thonuii  JcAai ,  . 

'— 1,  Sacntin  D(  Wiirj  Ednrd  Suiilolpti,  Anornej-Centril; 

117  ol  tliB  TrHniy. 


Secntiry  ol  Stala; 


too,  SKrcti 

President  Washington  soon  began  to  a^k  these  men  to  meet 
with  him  from  time  to  time  to  talk  over  the  public  businese. 
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Thin  was  the  beginning  of  the  president's  cabinet.  Since  Wash- 
ington was  president  the  cabinet  has  grown  from  four  members 
to  ten  by  the  appointment  of  a  postmaster^eneral,  and  secre- 
taries of  the  navy,  interior,  agricultm^,  conmierce,  and  labor. 
The  judicial  department  of  the  government  was  the  last 
to  be  organized.  The  Constitution  says  that  the  judicial 
»d  power  shall  bo  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  lower 

«  courts  as  Congress  shall  establish.    Before  the  close  of  1789 

Congress  had  created  circuit  and  district  courts  below  the 
Supreme  Court.  One  of  President  Washington's  duties  was 
to  appoint  the  judges  of  all  the  United  States  courts.  John 
Jay  of  New  York  was  made  the  first  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Putting  the  Finances  of  the  Nation  in  Sotmd  Condition. — 
When  Washington  became  president  the  United  States  had 
need  an  emi)ty  treasury  and  a  large  public  debt  w^hich  had  been 
^^•y  incurred  during  the  R(»vohition.  The  credit  of  the  country' 
was  at.  its  lowest  e]>b.  The  first  need  of  the  new  government 
was  money  to  nicest  its  running  expens(*s  and  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  dc^bt.  One  of  the  first  laws  passtMi  by  Congress 
was  an  act  laying  a  duty  or  tax  upon  various  articles  imported 
into  the  I'nited  States.  A  list  of  dutiable  goods  with  the  rate 
tariff  of  tax  upon  each  is  called  a  tariflf.  A  tariflf  act  is  a  law  making 
such  a  list,  though  we  often  us(*  the  word  tariff  to  express  the 
rate  of  duty  upon  imported  goods  as,  for  example,  when  we 
sp(»ak  of  a  ''high  tariff'^  or  a  ''low  tariff."  The  average  rate 
of  duty  laid  by  the  tariff  act  of  1789  was  only  a  little  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  a  ver>'  low  tariff  in  comparison  with  the 
one  we  have  at  present. 

A  tax  is  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  citizen  for  the  support 

of  the  government.     It  may  ]>e  direct  or  indirect.     A  direct 

ct  and     tax  is  a  tax  which  nuist  be  paid  by  the  person  upon  whom  it 

■ect  ig  ass(^ss(^d,  such  as  a  tax  upon  a  house  which  a  man  owns  and 

^  lives  in.     An  indirect  tax  is  one  which  the  taxpayer  shifts 

upon  others,  as  when  an  importer  or  manufacturer  adds  the 

tax  which  he  has  paid,  upon  the  goods  he  imports  or  makes. 

to  their  price  when  he  sells  them  and  in  this  way  makes  his 

customers  i)ay  it.     From  1789  until  the  last  few  years  it  was 

the  [K)licy  of  the  United  States  to  raise  nearly  aU  it*^  revenue 

by  indirect  taxes. 
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Id  1791,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hamilton,  Congress  laid  a 
tax  of  a  few  cents  a  gallon  upon  all  liquor  distilled  in  the 
United  States.  Such  a  tax  upon  goods  made  within  the  country  tita  eidi 
is  called  an  excise  or  internal  revenue  tax.  The  excise  law 
of  1791  was  very  unpopular  everywhere,  but  it  was  especially 
hated  in  western  PennaylvMiia.  The  farmers  of  that  region 
had  no  market  for  their  grain.  It  cost  too  much  to  haul  it  to 
the  eastern  seaports  and  the  Spaniards,  who  controlled  New 
Orleans  had  closed  the  Mississippi  to  their  trade.  But  the 
whiskey  which  they  made 
out  of  their  corn  and  rje 
found  a  ready  market  at 
home  or  in  the  settlements 
down  the  Ohio  River. 
Under  these  conditions  the 
people  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania thought  that  tht^ 
excise  was  very  unjust,  and 
in  1794  they  refused  to  pay 
it  and  drove  away  the  men 
sent  to  collect  it.  A  second 
officer  was  soundly  flogged. 
Washington  proniptlj'  sent 
several  thousand  militiji  to 
restore  order  and  collect  the 
tax.   This  show  of  force  was 

sufficient,  and  the  troops  met  with  no  resistance.  The  collapse 
of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  as  the  uprising  against  the  excise 
law  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  called,  taught  our  people  the 
wholesome  lesson  that  at  last  they  had  a  government  with  power 
to  enforce  the  laws  which  their  own  representatives  had  made. 

Soon  after  Washington  became  president,  Congress  asked 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  contracted  during  the  Revolution.  Hamilton  The  n 
found  that  the  United  States  owed  about  $40,000,000  to  its  *■*>' 
own  people  and  nearly  $12,000,000  more  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Spain.  A  national  debt  of  $52,000,000  would  not  seem 
very  large  now,  but  it  was  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 
For  a  long  time  the  creditors  of  the  government  had  been 
clamoring  in  vain  for  their  pay.    The  people  had  lost  faith  in 
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the  ability  of  the  nation  to  pay  what  it  owed  and  many  of  them 
had  sold  the  notes  and  other  certificates  of  debt  which  they 
held  for  one-fourth  of  their  face  value.  It  was  Hamilton's  task 
to  restore  the  financial  honor  and  good  name  of  his  country. 

Hamilton's  plan  was  to  borrow  enough  money  by  selling 
new  bonds  of  the  government  to  pay  all  the  old  debt.     At 
Hamilton's     first  there  was  much  opposition  to  this  proposal.    Every  one 
policy  agreed  that  the  foreign  debt  ought  to  be  paid  in  full,  but  many 

men  thought  that  the  owners  of  the  depreciated  notes  of  the 
government  at  home  ought  to  receive  only  the  amount  which 
they  had  paid  for  them.  But  Hamilton  persuaded  Congress 
that  the  only  honest  course  for  the  nation  to  take  was  to  keep 
its  word  by  paying  all  that  it  had  promised  to  pay.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  rich  men  of  the  country  to  buy  the  new 
lx)nds,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  he  paid  the  old  debt5. 
As  the  new  bonds  were  not  due  for  many  years  the  government 
gained  time  in  which  to  Siive  enough  money  out  of  the  taxes 
to  pay  them  when  they  matured. 

At  this  time  some  of  tlu»  states  were  heavily  in  debt. 
Hamilton  next  proposed  that  the  debts  of  the  states  should 
The  state       l>«  paid  by  the  United  States.    He  said  this  ought  to  be  done 
debts  because^  th(^  stat(*s  got  into  debt  by  fighting  for  the  common 

***"™®  cause  during  the  H(»volution.    He  knew  also  that  the  assump- 

tion of  the  state  (l(*bts  would  add  to  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  national  government,  whose  power  he  wished  to  exalt. 
There  was  much  opposition  to  this  proposal,  especially  in  the 
South  where  the  state  del)ts  were  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  northern  states.  It  hajipt^ned  that  just  at  this  time  Congress 
was  considering  the  permanent  location  of  the  national  capital. 
Both  sections  wanted  it.  A  deal  was  made  by  which  enough 
southern  representatives  voted  to  assume  the  state  debts  to 
carr>'  that  proposal  and  in  return  enough  northern  men  voted 
for  a  southern  capital  to  locate  it  in  that  section.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  national  capital  should  be  in  Philadelphia 
from  1790  until  1800  and  that  then  it  should  be  moved  to  a 
district  ten  miles  square  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

The  first  effect  of  Hamilton's  plan  for  paying  the  debts 

Public  credit  ^'^^"^  ^^  ^^'^"  ^^^  ^^^'  "^^^'  government  the  gratitude  of  all  the 
established     creilitors  of  the  nation  and  of  the  states.     All  these  people 
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were  kindly  disposed  toward  a  government  which  paid  them 
in  full  the  money  which  they  had  almost  lost  hope  of  ever 
seeing  again.  What  is  even  more  important,  all  the  rich  and 
influential  men  who  boi^t  the  new  bonds  of  the  nation  became 
the  warm  friends  and  supporters  of  the  government  under  the 
Constitution,  because  the  value  of  their  investments  depended 
upon  its  success.  In  these  ways  Hamilton's  policy  restored 
the  credit  of  the  nation  and  helped  establish  its  jiew  govern- 
ment in  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

At  Hamilton's  suggestion  a  mint  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia at  which  the 
United  States  began  to 
eoin  its  own  money.  He 
also  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  bank 
to  help  the  government 
collect  and  pay  out 
money,  to  care  for  its 
cash  on  hand,  and  to 
issue  bank  not«s  which 
the  people  used  as  paper 
money.  In  spite  of  great 
opposition  this  proposal 
was  carried  in  1791,  and 
the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  s<'t  up  in  Phila- 
delphia with  branches  in  other  cities.  This  bank  did  much 
to  win  the  business  men  of  the  country  to  the  support  of  the 
new  government.  Our  country  owes  a  great  debt  to  Alexander 
Hamilton  for  putting  its  finances  on  a  sound  basis.  His 
work  was  so  well  done  that  a  lai^e  part  of  the  financial  busi- 
ness of  our  government  is  still  carried  on  very  much  as  he 
planned  it. 

The  BBginning  of  Political  Parties. — Almost  every  measure 
that  Hamilton  proposed  in  his  eHort  to  restore  the  financial 
credit  of  the  country  was  vigorously  opposed  in  Congress  and  What  is  a 
among  the  people.     In  the  struggle  which   resulted   in  the  P«Utic«l 
adoption  of  his  plans  we  find  the  beginning  of  political  parties  ^^^ 
in  the  United  States.    A  political  party  is  a  part  of  the  [XMple 
who  hold  the  same  opinions  upon  public  questions  and  who 
work  together  in  politics  to  make  these  opinions  the  policy  of 
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the  government.  We  have  usually  had  two  great  political 
parties  in  our  history  and  sometimes  one  or  more  smaUer 
ones. 

The  Federalists  and  the  Republicans  were  our  first  great 
national  parties  under  the  Constitution.  The  Federalists 
followed  Hiimilton  and  favored  (he  adoption  of  his  plans. 
The  men  who  opposed  Hamilton's  financial  measures,  like  (he 
assumption  of  the  state  dfbta  Jitid  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  were  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  They  ealled 
themselves  Republi- 
cans, thoi^h  they  were 
often  called  Demo- 
cratic-Republicans. 
The  early  Republican 
party  of  Jefferson's 
lime  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  pret^- 
cnt  which  was  oiijsin- 
izetl  in  1H.")4  to  oppose 
llie  further  extension 
nf    shivery. 

While  the  Fwleral- 
i»(8  and  the  early  Re- 
publicans fouRht  their 
first  pohtical  battles 
over  Hamilton's  finan- 
cial measures,  they  dif- 
fered widely  in  other 
vital  n'spects.  The 
Feileriilists  distrusted 
the  titm>s.4  u(  Uic  people  lo  g(;veni  themselves.  They  \io- 
lieved  in  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by 
"the  rich,  the  well-born,  and  the  able  "  part  of  the  people, 
;is  one  of  their  foremost  leaders  said.  The  Federalists  were 
aristocratic.  Most  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  education  were  in 
their  runks.  They  weic  strong  in  the  cities  and  in  the  com- 
mercial stales,  Hamilton,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay  were 
their  ablest  leaders,  and  President  Washington  sympathized 
with  their  views. 
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The  early  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  democratic 
in  their  opinions.  They  believed  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
common  people  and  thought  that  the  government  woiild  be  Republicans 
safer  in  their  hands  than  under  the  control  of  rich  men,  who 
might  put  their  own  interests  ahead  of  the  common  good. 
The  Repubhcans  were  especially  strong  in  the  country  districts 
and  on  the  frontier.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  father  of  this 
party,  and  James  Madison,  .Mbert  Gallatin,  and  James  Monroe 
were  other  promi- 
nent loaders  in  its 
hifton,-. 

In  the  Constitu- 
tion the  people  have 
given  certain  powers 
to  their  government. 
The  Federalists  and 
the  early  Republi- 
cans differed  widely 
in  their  understand- 
ing of  the  extent  of 
these  |)owcrs.  The 
Const itiit ion,  for  ex- 
ample, says  nothing 
about  th(^  establish- 
ment of  a  national 
bank  but  it  gives 
Congress  the  power 
to  tax  and  to  borrow 
money.  Hamilton 
and  his  party  con- 
tended   that   because 

the  government  in  taking  care  of  its  money  Congress  had 
the  right  to  est-ablish  it.  This  view,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  government  powers  that  are  not  distinctly 
named  in  it  but  that  may  be  implied  from'  what  is  said,  is 
called  loose  construction.  Jefferson  and  his  followers,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  because  the  power  to  set  up  a  national 
bank  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution  Congress  had  no 
right  to  establish  one.  This  way  of  looking  at  the  Constitution 
Uterally  is  called  atrid  conslruch'on  of  it.     The  Federalists  were 
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national    bank   would  be  useful  to 
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loose  constructionists  while  the  RcpubUcans  were  believers  in 
strict  construction.  The  two  great  parties  of  our  eountry  have 
always  disagreed  upon  this  question.  The  Republicans  of 
today  are  loose  constructionists,  while  the  present  Democrats 
are  more  favorable  to  the  strict  construction  views  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  But  when  any  party  is  in  power  it  is  apt  to  favor 
a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  than  when 
it  is  out  of  power,  because  loose  construction  tends  to  exalt 
the  authority  of  the  national 
government. 

Tlie  Frencti  Revolution 
and  War  in  Europe. — Six  daj-s 
after  Washington  became 
president  in  1789  a  great 
revolution  broke  out  in 
France.  The  French  people 
I  had  long  borne  many  grievous 
wrongs.  The  government  of 
their  country  was  despotic 
and  oppressive  in  the  extreme. 
Their  property,  their  liberty, 
and  even  their  lives  could  be 
taken  from  them  at  the  whim 
of  the  king.  The  king  alone 
could  impose  taxes,  and 
most  of  the  kings  of  France 
.  I^^^j  ^^^  ^j^.^  power  to  squan- 

der the  money  of  their  people  in  wars  of  aggression  against  the 
neiglilK)ring  countries  and  upon  an  extravagant  and  wicked 
court.  ITie  reigning  king,  Ixiuis  XVI,  was  a  man  of  good 
intentions  but  weak,  irresolute,  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  posi- 
tion which  he  held. 

Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  land  and  a  large  part  of  all  the 
otlier  wealth  in  France  l>olonged  to  the  nobiUty  and  tha  church. 
The  nobles  Yet  the  nobles  and  the  higher  clergy  were  not  required  to 
and  the  y^^y  (^xoa  as  other  p<'ople  were,  and  they  Uved  in  ease  and 
iuxuri-  uix>n  the  n>nts  of  their  estates.  The  nobles  had 
many  ()ther  six'ciiil  privileges.  They  were  proud  and  often 
insolent  to  the  common  people  whose  labor  supported  them  in 
idleness. 
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The  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  the  common  people  of  France 
was  a  very  hard  one.  There  were  some  prosperous  merchants 
and  professional  men  in  the  cities,  but  the  vast  majority  of  The  common 
Frenchmen  were  peasant  farmers  who  passed  their  lives  in  P«opl« 
unceasing  toil  upon  the  land  only  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
taken  from  them  by  the  king,  the  noble  landowners,  and  the 
church.  If  their  crops  failed  for  a  single  season  they  faced 
starvation. 

At  this  time  the  condition  of  the  people  almost  everywhere 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe  was  little  if  any  better  than  it 
was  in  France.  But  in  France  men  were  learning  to  think.  French 
Great  writers  were  arousing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  in-  tW^«rs  and 
justice  in  their  lives.  "Man  was  bom  free  and  is  everywhere 
in  chains,"  said  one  of  them.  Men  were  beginning  to  hate 
these  chains  and  to  think  of  breaking  them.  The  success  of  the 
American  Revolution  encouraged  many  ardent  young  French- 
men to  dream  of  winning  freedom  for  their  own  people. 

In  1789  the  French  government  was  face  to  face  with 
bankruptcy.    For  the  first  time  in  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  the  king  called  the  representatives  of  the  people  The 
together  in  the  hope  that  they  would  find  a  way  to-  furnish  beginning 
him  with  more  money.    But  instead  of  doing  as  the  king  wished,  Revohition 
these   representatives  took  the   government   into   their   own 
hands,  swept  away  the  special  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  the 
church,  and  while  they  permitted  the  king  to  keep  his  throne 
for  a  time,  they  took  away  most  of  his  power. 

The  other  despotic  kings  in  Europe  were  afraid  that  the 
revolutionary  ideas  of  France  would  spread  to  their  countries. 
To  prevent  this  and  to  restore  the  lost  rights  of  the  French  War  in 
king  and  his  nobles,  many  of  whom  had  fled  to  them,  the  Europe 
Prussians  and  the  Austrians  invaded  France  in  1792.  Because 
the  French  people  suspected  that  their  king  wanted  the  invaders 
of  their  coimtry  to  win,  they  deposed  him  and  declared  France 
a  republic.  Early  in  1793  they  brought  the  king  to  trial  and 
condemned  him  to  death.  The  horror  felt  in  England  at  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI  helped  to  bring  that  country  into  the 
war  agaiost  France  in  1793.  For  the  next  twenty-two  years 
France  arid  England  were  at  war  nearly  all  the  time — a  fact 
that  was  destined  to  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 
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How  WMhington  Kept  Our  Coimtry  Out  of  War.— With 
England  and  France  at  war  is  1793  our  govenunent  faced  a 
iTeutrallt;  very  difficult  situation.  We  bad  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  and  the  French,  who  had  aided  us  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, expected  us  to  help  them  in  return.  If  we  did  as  they 
desired,  our  action  was  cortain  to  bring  on  another  war  with 
England.  But  the  Unit«l  States  was  in  no  condition  for  war 
at  this  time.  Its  greutest  nce<l  was  a  long  period  of  peace  in 
which  the  government  undor  the  Constitution  could  take  root 
in  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people.  After 
consulting  the  members  of 
his  cabinet  Washington 
decided  that  our  treaty  with 
France  did  not  bind  us  to 
help  that  country  unless  her 
|X)ssessions  in  the  West 
Indies  were  attacked. 
Accordingly,  the  president 
ii^ued  a  proclamation  of 
ncutrahty,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  United  States 
would  not  side  with  either 
Krjince  or  England  but 
would  treat  both  of  them 
iilike. 

This  action  of  Wash- 
ington was  not  approved 
by  all  the  people.  Many 
of  thoin  still  hatcti  IJtgtand.  while  they  recalled  with  gratitude 
the  aid  of  France  in  the  Revolution,  Many  Americans 
sympathized  with  the  French  in  their  struggle  for  liberty 
and  hailed  with  joy  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
France.  This  feeling  was  espoeially  strong  among  the  political 
followers  of  Thomas  Jefferson  who  rejoiced  to  see  the  French 
accepting  the  democratic  principles  of  their  party.  The  Fed- 
eralists, on  the  other  hand,  had  little  confidence  in  government 
by  the  jM'oph"  unywhere,  and  they  were  horrified  at  the  wild 
excesses  of  the  revolutionists  in  F'rance.  They  heartily  ap- 
proved <if  Washington's  decision  to  keep  out  of  the  war.    The 
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French  R«volutioD  and  the  war  in  Europe  did  much  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  rising  political  parties  in  the  United 
States. 

Early  in  1793  Genet,  the  first  minister  to  the  United  States 
from  the  new  French  republic,  landed  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  He  came  to  draw  our  country  into  a  war  with  TtaemlHioi 
England.  As  he  journeyed  toward  the  capital  the  people  "'  ^Miet 
welcomed  him  with  open  arms.  He  rode  into  Philadelphia 
escorted  by  a  vast  crowd.  The  Republicans  were  wild  with 
enthusiasm  for  France.     They  even  aped  the  French  revolu- 


tionists in  discarding  all  forms  of  address  except  the  simple 
title  "citizen,"  which  they  gave  to  every  one.  Genet's  hp«d 
was  turned  by  the  warmth  of  his  reception  in  .\merica.  When 
he  found  that  Washington  was  steadfast  in  his  purpose  not  to 
enter  the  war,  he  blustered  and  stonned  and  even  threatened 
to  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  president.  For  a  time 
Washington  was  very  patient  with  Genet;  but  when  Genet 
fitted  out  a  ship  of  war  and  sent  it  to  sea,  after  promising  not 
to  do  so,  the  president  promptly  asked  the  French  government 
to  recall  him.  France  soon  sent  a  wiser  minister  to  the  United 
States. 
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The  J«T 

Treat; 
■verts  war 


WashioKton's  firmticss  kept  our  country  tram  fitting 
England  to  aid  the  French.    Id  the  meaDtiu^h^B^ct  of 
double  irith  England  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  war  K 

of  our  own  rights.     Ever  smee  1783  England  1 
give  up  the  posts  on  our  northern  fror'" 
believed  that  the  British  incited  the  . 
After  war  broke  out  between  France 
England  Ix-gan  to  trouble  our  conunerc* 
witli  the  Freneh  West  Indies  and  capt!      ■ 
that  she  eould  find  them  if  they  had  . 
Woi-se  even  than  this,  she  impressed  • 
ships  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
them  to  sL'r\'e  in  her  tuivy.     For  thet 
people  elainorwl  for  war  with  f^ngland. 

But  Washington  knew  that  the  gn 
was  time  in  which  to  grow  strong,  and 
there  should  Ik-  no  war  if  he  could  p 
means.  In  17i)4  he  sent  John  Jay,  the  c 
to  try  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  a: 
country.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
London  in  which  the  British  governmen 
northern  frontier  posts  ami  to  pay  for 
had  been  captured  illegally.  The  Britisl 
ihe  United  States  to  trade  with  their 
but  under  conditions  so  unjust  that  this 
rejected  by  our  Senate.  Nothing  was  s 
meni  of  our  sailors  or  alx>ut  the  right  < 
with  a  nation  with  which  England  was  a 

In  the  Jaj'  Treaty  England  fell  far  s. 
thing  that  Washington  wanted,  but  he  be 
was  better  than  a  war  and  with  some  d 
the  Senate  to  ratify  it.  At  first  the  ^ 
unpopular,  and  Washington  wa-s  grossly  .mused  for  making  it. 
But  in  tinur  nearly  eveiy  one  came  to  sec  his  wisdom  in  keep- 
ing the  infant  republic  out  of  war. 

The  Two  Federalist  Presidents. — Washington  had  reluc- 
tantly accepted  a  second  term,  and  as  it  drew  to  a  close  be 
The  Farewell  resolved  to  retire  from  public  life  to  the  quiet  of  his  home  at 
4ddresB         Mount    \ernon.      In    September,    1796,    he   announced   this 
decision  to  his  countrymen  in  bis  famous  Farewell  Address. 


>■. 


The  wisdom 
of  Waab- 
l&Ktoo 


was  very 
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Trouble  with 
England 


The  Jay 
Trea^ 
averts  war 


The  wisdom 
of  Wash- 
ington 


The  Farewell 
Address 


Washington's  finnness  kept  our  country  from  fighHng 
England  to  aid  the  French.  In  the  meantime  the  conduct  of 
England  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  war  with  her  in  defense 
of  our  own  rights.  Ever  since  1783  England  had  refused  to 
give  up  the  posts  on  our  northern  frontier.  The  frontiersmen 
beheved  that  the  British  incited  the  Indians  to  attack  them. 
After  war  l)roke  out  between  France  and  England  in  1793,^ 
England  began  to  trou])le  our  commerce.  She  forbade  our  trade 
with  tht»  French  West  Indices  and  captured  our  ships  anywhere 
that  she  could  find  them  if  they  had  French  goods  on  board. 
Worse  even  than  this,  she  impressed  or  seized  sailors  on  our 
ships  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Englishmen  and  forced 
them  to  serve  in  her  navy.  For  these  reasons  many  of  our 
people  clamored  for  war  with  England. 

But  Washington  knew  that  the  grt^at  need  of  the  country 
was  time  in  which  to  grow  strong,  and  he*  was  determined  that 
there  should  be  no  war  if  he  could  pn^vc^nt  it  by  honorable 
means.  In  1794  he  s(»nt  John  Jay,  the  chief  justice,  to  England 
to  try  to  makt*  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  conunerce  with  that 
country.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Jay  signed  a  treaty  in 
London  in  which  the  British  government  agreed  to  give  up  the 
northern  frontier  posts  and  to  pay  for  American  vessels  that 
had  been  captun»d  ill(»gally.  The  British  also  agreed  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  trade  with  their  West  Indian  colonies, 
but  under  conditions  so  unjust  that  this  part  of  the  treaty  was 
rejected  by  our  Senate.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  impress- 
ment of  our  sailors  or  about  the  right  of  our  piH)ple  to  trade 
with  a  nation  with  which  England  was  at  war. 

In  tlu*  Jay  Treaty  England  fell  far  short  of  yielding  every- 
thing that  Washington  wanted,  but  he  believed  that  this  treaty 
was  better-  than  a  war  and  with  some  difticulty  he  persuaded 
the  Senate  to  ratify  it.  At  first  the  Jay  Treaty  was  very 
unpo[)ular,  and  Washington  was  grossly  abused  for  making  it. 
But  in  time  nearly  (»very  one  came  to  see  his  wisdom  in  keep- 
ing the  infant  republic  out  of  war. 

The  Two  Federalist  Presidents. — Washington  had  reluc- 
tanth'  accepted  a  second  tenn,  and  as  it  drew  to  a  close  he 
resolved  to  retire*  from  pubhc  life  to  the  quiet  of  his  home  at 
Mount  \'(Mnon.  In  Septeml>er,  1796,  he  announced  this 
decision  to  his  countrymen  in  his  famous  Farewell  Address. 


liJ,r'-..i  ^ii 


Wasiiincton's  Second  Inauguration — 179^^ 

On  March  4,  1791^,  Washington  began  his  second  Presidential 
term  by  taking  the  oatli  of  office  at  the  State  House.  Philadelphia, 
which  was  then  the  cupital  of  the  nation.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
event  writes:  ''W  ashiiiL'ton  proceed(Hl  to  the  Stat^'  House  in  an 
elegnnt  coacli  drawn  by  si>:  superb  white  horses.  I'lx^n  his  arrival, 
two  gentlemen  with  white  wands  with  some  difficulty  openetl  a 
passageway  th.rough  the  throng  for  the  President.  Washington 
was  dre.>vs(»d  in  black  velvet  with  black  silk  stockings  and  diamond 
knee  bucklers,  and  wore  a  dress  sword.*' 

The  building  iK)rt rayed  in  this  picture  now  contains  the  P'erris 
Collection  of  American  Historical  l*aintings  from  which  the  color 
illustrations  in  thi>  book  were  <iirectly  repHMJuced. 
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WashinKton's  Last  Letter 

Washington's  refusal  to  seek  a  third  term  sot  an  example 
which  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  of  his  successors,  none 
of  whom  has  occupied  the  presidential  chair  more  than  two 
terms. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  was  filW  with  the  purest 
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and  wisest  advice  to  his  countrymen.  He  urged  them  to  cherish 
the  Constitution,  to  promote  education,  to  avoid  debt,  to  beware 
of  the  evil  effects  of  party  spirit,  and  to  keep  out  of  entangling 
alliances  with  other  nations.  "Let  there  be  no  sectionalism," 
he  said,  "no  North,  South,  East,  or  West;  you  are  all  depend- 
ent one  on  another,  and  should  be  one  in  union.  In  a  word, 
be  a  nation,  bi?  .\jneric8ns,  and  be  true  to  youraelvee." 

Aftrr  \vsfl  than  three  yeara  of  the  quiet  life  he  loved,  at 
his  home  on  the  bank 
of  the  Potomac, 
Washington  died  on 
December  14.  1799. 
His  noble  character 
.■md  hia  priceless  ser- 
v'wvs  111  his  coimtiy 
have  never  In-cn  Ih'I- 
t<T  piftuR^I  than  in 
the  words  of  his  bloR- 
liiphcr.  l-*wige,  who 
sjiys : 

"1  see  in  Wash- 
inptiin  a  great  soldier 
who  fought  a  trj-ing 
wav  tu  a  successful 
t-nd  impossible  with- 
out him;  a  great 
stati'sman  wlio  did 
more  than  all  other 
men  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  repubhc 
which  has  endurwl  in  prosperity  for  more  than  a  century. 
I  find  in  him  a  marvelous  judgment  which  war*  never  at 
fault,  a  p«!netratinK  vision  which  beheld  the  future  of 
America  when  it  was  dim  to  other  eyes,  a  great  intellec- 
tual force,  a  will  of  iron,  an  unyielding  grusp  of  facts,  and 
an  unequalod  strength  of  patriotic  purpose.  1  see  .in  him 
a  pure  and  high-minded  gentleman  of  dauntless  courage 
and  stainless  honor,  simple  and  stately  of  manner,  kii'dand 
generous  of  heart." 

Washington  had  been  chosen  to  liie  presidency  without 
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opposition  and  his  refusal  of  a  third  term  was  foUowed  by  the 

first  contested  presidential  campaign  in  our  history.     There  The  election 

were  no  national  conventions  like  those  which  select  candidates  ®'  ^^^ 

for  the  presidency  now,  but  John  Adams  was  the  recognized 

candidate  of  the  Federalists  while  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the 

choice  of  the  Republicans.     Adams  was  elected  after  a  very 

close  contest,  and  Jefferson  became  vice-president. 

John  Adams,  who  was  president  a  single  term,  from  1797 
to  1801,  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career.  He  first  won 
fame  as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  He  was  a  John  Adams 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  a  champion  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indepond(*nce.  He  helped  make  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  the  close  of  tlie  Revolution,  was  our  first  minister  to 
England,  and  came  home  to  be  vice-president  with  Washing- 
ton. Adams  was  an  honest,  very  able,  and  intensely  patriotic 
man.  But  he  was  vain  and  jealous  in  disposition,  tactless  and 
stubborn  in  dealing  with  men,  plain  spoken  and  sometimes 
ungracious  in  manner.  Because  of  these  traits  he  was  never 
very  popular.  The  most  serious  question  of  his  administration 
grew  out  of  our  troubled  relations  with  France. 

Our  Troubles  with  France. — France  was  sorely  displeased 
by  Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality  and  she  became 
still  more  angrj'  when  Jay's  Treaty  robbed  her  of  the  hope  The  anger  oi 
that  the  United  States  might  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  England.  ®^  France 
She  declared  that  this  treatv  released  h(»r  from  her  alliance  with 
us  and  began  to  punish  us  for  making  it  by  seizing  our  ships. 
James  Monroe,  our  minister  to  France  and  a  Republican  who 
sympathized  deeply  w-ith  the  French,  failed  to  protect  our 
rights,  and  Washington  recalled  him  in  disgrace  and  sent 
Charles  C.  Pinckney  to  take  his  place.  The  French  govern- 
ment refused  to  have  an\'lhing  to  do  with  Pinckney  and  warned 
him  to  leave  the  countr>\ 

The  news  of  this  insult  to  our  minister  reached  President 
Adams  three  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  in  1797.  Adams 
called  Congress  together  at  once,  told  it  that  France  had  Adams  tries 
treated  us  '*  neither  as  allies  nor  as  friends,"  and  urged  it  to  *®  *^®*^  ^" 
provide  for  the  defense  of  our  commerce.  At  the  same  time 
in  his  desire  to  avoid  war  with  our  friend  of  the  Revolution, 
the  president  decided  to  send  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and 
Elbridge  Gerry  to  France  to  make  one  more  effort  to  come  to 
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a  peaceful  understanding  with  that  country.  But  people 
and  news  traveled  slowly  in  those  days,  and  it  was  nearly 
a  year  before  the  result  of  this  mission  was  known  in 
America. 

When    Pinckney,    Marshall,    and    Geny   reached    Paris, 
Talleyrand,  the  French  foreign  minister,  would  not  see  them 
The  X,  T,  Z  but  sent  three  agents,  who  were  known  in  America  as  X,  Y, 
•"■1'  and  Z,  to  call  upon  them.     These  agents  hinted  plainly  that 

the  Americans  must  apologize  for  what  President  Adams  had 
said  about  France, 
bribe  the  French 
ministers,  and  loan 
money  to  the  French 
government.  Our 
rf^presenlativcs  said 
tliey  could  not  do 
these  things.  But  the 
French  agents  con- 
tinued to  urge  and 
threaten  them.  One 
day  Mr.  X  said, 
"Gentlemen,  you  do 
not  speak  to  the 
point.  It  is  money; 
it  is  expected  that 
you  will  offer  money." 
Our  envoys  repEed 
that  they  had  already 
answered  that  point 
very  explicitly.  "No," 
replied  Mr.  X,  "you 
have  not.  What  is  your  answer?"  "It  is  no;  no;  no;  not 
a  sixpence,"  said  the  Americans. 

When  the  report  of  our  envoys  was  published  in  America 
a  flame  of  indignation  swept  over  the  country.  President 
I  Adams  said,  "I  will  never  send  another  minister  to  France 
without  assurance  that  he  will  lie  received,  respected,  and 
honored  as  the  representative  of  a  free,  powerful,  and  inde- 
pendent nation."  Pinckney'swords,  "Millions  for  defense,  but 
not   one   cent    for  tribute,"   were   repeated' on  every   bond. 
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Preparations  for  war  were  Iiogiin  at  once.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  was  organized  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  navy 
was  appointed.  Plans  were  made  for  raising  an  army,  and 
Washington  was  appointed  to  command  it. 

Fortunately  we  were  never  obliged  to  declare  war  upon 
France  although  actual  fighting  took  place  between  the  ships 
of  the  two  nations.    When  he  saw  that  America  would  fight,  But  peace  ii 
Talleyrand  said  he  would  receive  a  minister  from  the  United  reBtored 
States  with  all  due  re- 
spect.      Just    at    this 
time    Napoleon    Bona- 
parte    overthrew     the 
existing  French  govern- 
ment and  rose  to  su- 
preme-power in  France. 
He  had   no   desire  for 
a   war    with    America, 
and  in    1800   a  treaty 
was  made   between 
France     and     the 
United     States     which 
restored   friendly   rela- 
tions between  the  two 
countries. 

Tbe  Fall  of  the 
FederaIists.~The  feel- 
ing between  the  Fed- 
eralists and  the  Repub- 
licans was  very  bitter        „     .^        ..■,.„,  n- ,  ^  n., 

,  ,  ■'  Fnrm  lilt  paintinc  ov  Paul  Htpjaliilt  Delarc 

when  Adams  was  pres-     witieii-'-ofihfCaunifiiofSaniivM: 
ident.    The  people  had  K.H«™B.«p«t. 

quickly  forgotten  Washington's  advice  to  beware  of  the 
evil  ejects  of  party  spirit.  Never  have  the  speakers  and 
the  newspapers  of  rival  political  parties  been  more  abusive 
than  they  were  at  this  time.  Many  of  the  most  violent 
Republican  politicians  and  editors  were  of  French,  English, 
or  Iri^  birth,  and  some  of  these  foreigners  were  not  even 
naturalized.  The  Federalists  thoi^ht  that  such  men  were 
very  dangerous. 

The  first  effect  of  the  X,  Y,  Z  affair  was  to  strengthen  the 
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A  Federalist  Federalist  party.  I^^vc^rj'wlien*  thv  people  approved  the?  patri- 
misttke  ^^j^.  stand  of  President  Adams.  The  Republicans  who  had 
always  favored  the  French  now  had  Uttle  to  say.  But  the  Fed- 
eralists made  a  very  unwise  use  of  their  new  power.  They 
resolved  to  drive  out  of  the  country  or  to  silence  the  foreigners 
and  the  RepubUcan  editors  who  were  criticising  and  often 
abusing  the  govermnent. 

With  this  end  in  view  the*  Federalist  Congress  passed  two 
important  laws  in  1798.  The  Alien  Act  gave  the  president  the 
The  Alien  power  to  expel  from  the  country  any  unnaturalized  foreigner 
imd  Sedition  whom  he  thought  dangerous  to  the  government.  The  Sedition 
Act  made  it  a  crime*  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  to 
speak  or  write  anything  tending  to  make  the  people  think  ill 
of  the  government.  During  this  period  the  Alien  Act  was  not 
enforced,  but  the  S(xlition  Act  was  used  to  punish  a  number  of 
abusive  Republican  editors. 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  wen*  angrily  denounced  l\v 

the  Republicans.     The  legislature  of  X'irginia  declared  that 

Virginia  and   these  acts  violated  the  Constitution.     In  resolutions  written 

Kentucky       [^y  Madison,  it  said  that  the  Constitution  is  an  agreement  or 

these  1aw8      compact  between  the  states  and  that  *'when  Congress  passes 

a  law  contrary  to  the  Constitution  it  is  the  duty  of  the  states 

to  interfere."     The*  legislature  of  Kentucky   took  the  same 

position  in  resolutions  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Jefferson. 

Kentucky  furthcT  declared  that  each  state  may  judge  for  itself 

whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  a  law,  and  may  nulhfy 

or  stop  the  enforcement  within  its  borders  of  any  federal  law 

that  it  thinks  unconstitutional.     As  we  shall  see  later,  the  ideas 

expressed   in   the    Virginia    and    Kentucky    resolutions    were 

destined  to  cause  serious  trouble  in  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and  the  attempt 
to  enforce  the  Sedition  Act  had  very  serious  results  for  the 
Tlie  election  Federalists.  The  people  held  that  party  responsible  for  these 
obnoxious  laws  and  drove  it  from  power  in  the  election  of  1800. 
Since  that  time  the  United  States  has  never  tried  in  time  of 
peace  to  regulate  what  its  citizens  should  think  or  say  ahont 
the  government.  The  Federalists  never  won  an  elect^ 
their  defeat  in  1800,  and  some  years  later  the  party 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  country  that  tK 
in  power  from  1789  to  1801.    At  that  tin 
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more  law  and  order  rather  than  more  liberty  or  democracy.  Our  dtbt  to 
The  Federalist  party  gave  the  nation  a  weU-organized  govern-  ^^•^•'•*" 
ment,  restored  its  financial  credit,  and  established  a  wise  policy 
in  deaUng  with  other  coimtries.  Then  its  work  was  done. 
Its  downfall  was  equally  fortunate  for  the  country,  for  its 
leaders  did  not  trust  the  people  or  believe  them  fit  to  govern 
themselves.  A  more  democratic  party  was  needed  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  present  cabinet?  Must  the  president 
be  guided  by  the  wlvice  of  his  cabinet? 

2.  Name  the  United  8t4it<\s  courts  lower  than  the  Supreme  Court. 
Who  is  now  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

3.  Find  out  the  difTercnce  between  a  specific  and  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
Which  of  our  present  iK)litical  parties  favors  a  high  protective  tariff? 

4.  Define  the  words  debtor,  creditor,  bond,  excise.  What  is  a  bank? 
What  kinds  of  business  does  it  do?    What  banks  now  issue  paper  money? 

5.  Do  you  believe  in  the  political  opinions  of  Hamilton  or  in  those 
of  Jefferson?  Why?  Which  of  our  present  political  parties  most  resembles 
the  Republicans  of  Jefferson's  time? 

().  What  liappeneil  in  Russia  in  1917?  Do  you  see  any  resemblance 
between  this  event  and  the  French  Revolution?  What  form  of  government 
existed  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  X,  Y,  Z  Affair? 

7.  If  Congress  passes  an  act  that  it  has  no  power  to  pass  what  is  the 
rightful  remedy? 

8.  Name  tliree  great  leaders  of  the  Federalista.  What  did  each  do  for 
our  country?  What  happened  in  1789?  In  1793?  In  1798?  Connect 
three  events  with  1794. 

9.  Questions  for  debate:  Should  we  have  helped  the  French  in  1793? 
Should  the  Jay  Treiity  have  been  ratified?  Should  people  have  the  right 
to  criticise  the  government  at  all  times? 


CHAPTER  XI 
The  Louisiana  Purchase 

The  Triumph  of  Democracy. — ^The  election  of  1800  was  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  For  twelve 
years  the  Federalists  had  wisely  ruled  the  young  nation.  But  A  political 
as  President  Adams'  term  of  office  drew  to  a  close  it  was  evident  '«^®*^^®"* 
that  his  party  had  outUved  its  usefulness.  Its  leaders  were 
quarreling  among  themselves.  Its  folly  in  passing  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts  was  everywhere  turning  men  against  it. 
Moreover,  their  Ufe  in  a  new  land  tended  to  make  the  American 
people  democratic  at  heart.  The  majority  of  them  preferred 
the  democratic  ideas  of  Jefferson  to  the  aristocratic  notions  of 
Adams  and  his  party.  The  choice  of  Jefferson  instead  of 
Adams  in  the  election  of  1800  meant  that  henceforth  the 
United  States  was  to  have  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

The  election  of  1800  revealed  a  serious  defect  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  led  to  its  correction.  The  Constitution  provided 
that  each  presidential  elector  should  vote  for  two  persons  for  The  twelfth 
president  and  that  the  person  having  the  largest  number  of  •°*«"*«™®'** 
votes  should  be  president,  if  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  him 
was  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  the  person  having  the  next  largest  number  of  votes 
should  be  the  vice-president.  The  Republican  party  won  the 
election  gf  1800  and  every  elector  chosen  by  it  voted  for  Jeffer- 
son. Unfortunately  every  Republican  elector  also  voted  for 
Aaron  Burr.  It  was  the  plain  intention  of  the  Republicans  to 
choose  Jefferson  president  and  Aaron  Burr  vice-president. 
But  as  the  Constitution  then  read  there  was  a  tie  vote,  and  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representa-tives  to  choose  a 
president  from  the  two  candidates  having  an  equal  number 
of  votes.  After  a  long  and  exciting  contest  the  house  elected 
Jefferson,  and  Burr  accordingly  became  vice-president.  In 
order  to  avoid  such  a  situation  in  the  future  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1804.    This  amend- 
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ment  provides  that  the  presidential  electors  shall  vote  by  sep- 
arate ballots  for  president  and  vice-president,  the  method  that 
is  followed  at  the  present  time.  In  reality  the  choice  of  a 
president  by  the  presidential  electors  has  been  a  mere  form  ever 
since  the  contests  between  Adams  and  Jefferson,  as  the  electors 
always  vote  for  the  candidates  of  their  respective  parties. 

Year  by  year  the  democratic  principles  of  the  early  Ropub- 

Ucan  party  Ix'camo  nioro  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

rM  great   Jefferson  was  easily  reelected  in  1804,  and  when  his  second 

"""'"""      term  expii-ed  hf-  was  succewled  by  his  friend  James  Madison 

ciTctiuy  of  state.    Madison  was 


presid(!nt  for  twcj  h-nns,  fnmi  ISO!)  to  1817,  and  then  gave  way 
to  James  MonriM',  another  Vii%inian,  who  hod  l>oen  his  secre- 
tary of  state.  .Monriie  w-m-d  fruni  1817  to  1825.  .*By  1820 
the  Federalist  pjirty  luid  disiiiniearcd  and  President  Monro<' 
was  chdscn  fur  a  second  Icrni  that  year  without  Opposition. 
These  threi-  jireat  Virginians,  .IciTeraon,  Madison,  and  Monroe, 
led  the  Hepiil>liean  party  lii  victory  and  jtovernod  the  countrj' 
during  the  firsi  qiuutcr  of  the  nineteenth  eentun,'.  Before  the 
end  of  that  |H'ri(id  the  principles  of  democracy  for  which  they 
Htood  were  firmly  established.  By  182-t  new  (|uei:tions  were 
cominp  to  tiie  fniiil  and  new  [unties  under  new  leaders  were 
beniiininjt  In  arisi'. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Leader  of  Democracy. — ThomuH 
Jefferson  was  tho  first  president  inaugurated  in  Washington, 
There  was  a  great  L'ontraat  between  his  inauguration  and  those  Jofferson's 
of  hie  predecessors.  Both  Washington  and  Adams  were  eourtly  '"■•furatioE 
in  manner  and  fond  of  fine  elothes  and  ceremony.  Adams  had 
gone  to  hia  inauguration  in  a  eoafli  drawn  l»y  six  horses  and  had 
been  sworn  into  offiec  with  pomp  and  parade.  Jefferson's 
dress  and  manners  were  as  phiin  and  dornocratle  sis  his  pohtical 


ontlccUo,  Jcffcnan'i 


opinions.  At  noon  on  March  4,  1801,  he  left  his  lodgings  in 
Washington,  which  was  then  a  straggling  village  of  perhaps 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  friends 
walked  to  the  eapitol.  Here  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
president  before  John  Marshall,  who  had  recently  been 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  President 
Adams. 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  presidents  when  taking  office  to 
give  an  inaugural  address  in  which  they  state  their  views  and 
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The  prin- 
ciples of 
democracy  > 


Jefferson, 
the  man 


His  career 


purposes.  In  his  address  in  1801  Jefferson  declared  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government  to  be  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none;  a  jealous  care  of  the 
right  of  election  by  the  people;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  majority;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
miUtary  authority;  economy  in  the  public  expense;  the  honest 
payment  of  our  debts;  the  diffusion  of  information;  freedom 
in  religion;  freedom  of  the  press;  freedom  of  person  imder  the 
protection  of  the  habeas  corpus*^  and  trial  by  juries  impartially 
selected.  ''These  principles,"  said  Jefferson,  "should  be  the 
creed  of  our  political  faith." 

The  author  of  this  democratic  creed  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  our  history.  Jefferson  was  a  very  tall, 
awkward  man,  with  a  sunny  face  and  a  frank  and  friendly 
disposition.  He  had  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  and  was  always 
interested  in  new  ideas  and  new  inventions.  He  had  confidence 
in  the  plain  people  and  believed  that  the  government  ought 
to  be  in  their  hands  and  managed  in  their  interest.  Jefferson^s 
wonderful  power  of  winning  people  to  his  way  of  thinking  made 
him  one  of  our  greatest  political  learlers.  He  hat«d  war  and 
declared  that  ''Peace  is  our  passion."  He  reduced  the  army 
from  four  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  laid  up 
many  of  the  ships  of  the  navy,  and  hoped  by  the  strictest 
economy  to  pay  off  the  national  debt.  He  was  greatly  aided 
in  his  financial  plans  by  his  able  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  long  and  wonderful  public  career. 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
legislature.  He  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  when 
he  was  only  thirty-three.  He  served  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, was  governor  of  Virginia,  and  later  a  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation.  Between  1784  and  1809  he 
was  successively  our  minister  to  France,  secretary  of  state, 
vic(*-president,  and  president  for  two  terms.  He  did  more 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time  to  teach  the  American  people 
the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  democracy.  He  was  a 
great  servant  of  the  common  good.  He  gloried  in  this  service 
far  more  than  in  all  the  honors  and  offices  that  came  to  him 
In  the  inscription  he  wrote  for  his  own  monument  he  does  not 
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eveu  mention  the  fact  that  he  was  president,  but  calls  himself 
"Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom, 
and  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia."  It  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  Jefferson  and  his  friend  and  political  rival, 
John  Adams,  both  died  on  July  4,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which 
one  was  the  author  and  the  other  the  foremost  champion. 

Our  Mississippi  Trade. — In  spite  of  President  Jefferson's 
ardent  desire  for  peace  our  country  came  very  near  havinj^  a 
war  during  his  first  term.  The  act  by  which  Jefferson  averted 
this  danger  was  so  important  and  has  had  such  a  far-n-aohing 


influence  upon  the  history  of  the  United  States  tliat  we  must 
study  it  in  some  detail. 

l"he  settlements  in  the  West  had  been  growing  ever  since 
the  early  years  of  the  Revolution.  By  1800  there  were  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  people  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  this  The  weatem 
number  was  increasing  by  thousands  every  year.  Nearly  all  J^jfiJ^ 
these  western  pioneers  were  farmers.  Their  greatest  need  soon 
came  to  be  a  market  for  the  products  of  their  farms.  The 
Appalachian  mountain  system  lay  between  them  and  the 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  cost  more  than  their  grain 
and  pork  were  worth  to  haul  them  over  the  mountain  roads  to 
the  eastern  markets.  The  rivers  were  their  only  available 
roads  to  the  outdde  world.  So  they  loaded  their  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco,  and  salt  meats  upon  flat  boats  and  barges  which 
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floated  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

Unfortunately  for  the  western  settlers  New  Orleans  and 
both  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi  were  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  a  foreign  power.     rx)uisiana  was  first  settled  by  France,  but 

^™^tnid^^  that  countr>'  cedtxl  it  to  Spain  in  1763.  The  American  boatmen 
who  came  down  the  Mississippi  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Spanish  goverimiont  at  Now  Orleans.  They  were  required 
to  pay  heavy  tolls  and  duties  and  were  often  delayed  and 
annoyed  in  the  most  vexing  ways  This  selfish  policy  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Louisiana  was  a  great  hardship  to  the 
western  settlers.  Their  to])acco  sold  for  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  price  which  tobacco  was  bringing  in  Virginia.  The  food 
products,  so  abundant  in  the  West,  were  almost  valueless 
because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  sending  them  to  rtnarket. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  men  of  the  West  hated  the  Spaniards 
and  appealed  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
Spain  to  terms. 

For  a  long  tmie  the  cry  of  the  West  for  help  met  with  no 
response.    During  the  period  of  the  Confederation  Spain  even 
The  offered  us  a  f  .vorai^le  treaty  of  commerce  if  we  would  agree 

t"^^^*^  to  the  closing  of  the  lower  Mississippi  to  our  trade.  Many  of 
the  east(»rn  merchants  wanted  to  accept  this  proposition,  and 
only  the  wrath  of  llic  wcst(M*ners  prevented  our  government 
from  agre(nng  to  it.  At  last  in  1795  Thomas  Pinckney,  our 
minister  to  Spain,  succecdtnl  in  getting  that  country  to  agiXH* 
to  a  treaty  giving  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  ** right  of  deposit"  at 
New  Orleans.  This  was  the  right  to  land  and  store  our  goods  in 
that  city  free  of  duty  until  they  could  Ik»  sent  away  on  ocean- 
going ships. 

After  the  Pinckney  Treaty  was  made,  the  trade  on  our 

western  rivers  grew  rapidly.      The  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 

The  growing   were  covered  with  great  flat  Iniats  and  ])arges.     Even  sea-going 

trade  ^otir    j^ijjps  were  built  at    Pitts])urgh  and  sent  down  these  rivers  to 
nsing  West      .   '  „^i        •  •        ii-    x  n 

^^  the  oc(»an.       1  h(»  nsuig   \\  est   was  growmg  prosi>erou8.      By 

1802  one-fourth  of  \\w  comimMce  of  this  United  States  went 

down  the  Mississii)pi.      If  any  foreign  power  at  New  Orleans 

should  (^ver  try  to  clost*  the  lower  Mississippi  to  the  Americans 

who  Uved  on  the  upper  waters  of  that  river  there  would  be 
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grave  danger  that  a  host  of  angry  frontiersmen  would  go  down 
the  Mississippi  with  their  rifles  to  open  a  path  to  the  sea. 
Such  action  would  mean  war.  The  country  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  danger  in  1802. 

The  Colonial  Scheme  of  Napoleon. — The  ambition  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  responsible  for  the  war  cloud  which 
hung  over  the  Mississippi  valley  in  1803.  Napoleon  was  a  Napoleon 
brilliant  but  utterly  unscrupulous  young  French  soldier  who  Bonaparte 
overthrew  the  government  of  his  country  and  made  himself 
master  of  France  in  1799.  At  that  time  France  was  at  war 
with  both  Austria  and  England.  Napoleon  soon  defeated  the 
Austrians  and  in  1802  he  made  peace,  with  England.  He  was 
now  free  to  carry  out  a  plan,  which  he  had  long  had  in  mind, 
for  rebuilding  the  colonial  empire  which  France  lost  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  had  induced  the  king  of  Spain 
to  recede  Ix)uisiana  to  France  in  1800  by  promising  to  give 
territory  in  Italy  to  a  son-in-law  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  Prance 
This  bargain  was  kept  secret  for  a  time  and  France  did  not  at  J^^^JJ^a 
once  take  possession  of  Louisiana.  Before  occupying  New 
Orleans  Napoleon  intended  to  reconquer  Santo  Domingo  and 
make  that  island  a  stepping-stone  between  France  and  a  new 
colonial  (»mpire  in  America. 

When  the  PVench  Revolution  began  in  1789  Santo  Domingo 
was  a  prosperous  colony  of  France.  It  was  a  land  of  great 
sugar  plantations  owned  by  a  few  hundred  rich  French  planters  Insurrection 
and  worked  by  half  a  million  negro  slaves.  One  summer  night  nnmSgrt 
in  1789  the  slaves  rose*  in  rebellion  against  their  masters.  A 
horrible  massacre  followed.  Santo  Domingo  was  wasted  with 
fire  and  drenched  with  blood.  After  some  years  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  negro  chief  named 
Toussaint  Louverture,  a  man  of  great  ability  but  almost  as 
ambitious,  crafty,  and  treacherous  as  Napoleon  himself. 

Late  in  1801,  General  Leclerc,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law, 
.sailed  from  France  with  ten  thousand  soldiers  to  reconquer 
Santo  Domingo,  restore  slavery  in  it,  and  then  go  on  to  Louisi-  Napoleon 
ana.    Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  this  expedition  never  J^^y^^  tju^t 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.     The  negroes  of  Santo  island 
Domingo  fiercely  resisted  the  French  troops.     After  a  time 
Toussaint  was  taken  by  treachery  and  sent  to  France  to  die 
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in  B,  dungeon.    But  before  the  French  could  finish  the  conquest 
of  the  island  the   yellow  fever  swept  away  nearly  all   their 
soldiers.     The  effort  to  recover  Santo  Domingo  was  a  faiturr. 
By    1803     it    was    evident    that    the    treaty    of    peace 
between  England   and   France   was   only   a   truce   and  that 
DPI,-       "  war   was   about    to   break    out  again   between   these   eoun- 
Napoleon  tries.    Napoleon's  dream  of  a  revived  French  colonial  empire 
not  to  be  realized.     Santo  Domingo  was  lost 
and  there  was  great  danger 
that  when  war  began  Eng- 
land would  seize  Louisiana. 
Moreover,  Napoleon  needed 
money.    He  was  in  just  the 
mood  to  sell  Louisiana  if  he 
could  find  a  buyer.    Just  at 
this  opportune  moment  the 
pmcliusor  Jippearod. 

The  Purchase    of 

Louisiana. — When  Jefferson 

lu'iird  of  the  secret  treaty 

between  France  and  Spain 

lie  was  greatly    <listurbed. 

"The  news,"  he  said,  "that 

Spain    cedes   Louisiana    to 

France  is  very  ominous  to 

us."    A  littlelat«r  he  wrote 

to   our  minister   at  Paris: 

FnmihcTabhihvtia'tbiiur.     "Xherc  is  on  the  globe  one 

■^  '  '  smgic    spot,    the   possessor 

of   which    is   our    natural    and   habitual   enemy.     It  is  New 

Orleans.     The    day    that    France   takes   possession   of  New 

Orleans  we    must   marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and 

nation." 

Near  the  close  of  1802  the  news  came  that  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  New  Orleans  had  suddenly  withdrawn  the  right 
of  deposit.  This  action  threatened  to  ruin  the  commerce  of 
the  West.  At  once  that  section  was  ablaze  with  wrath.  Tht; 
pioneers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  talked  fiercely  of  taking 
their  rifles  and  marching  upon  New  Orleans.  The  country  was 
upon  the  verge  of  war. 
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But  JefTerson  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  peace.  In  the  Vt  tn  to 
hope  of  preventing  the  threatened  war  he  sent  James  Monroe  ^^  "** 
to  Frantic  to  aid  Robert  R.  Livingston,  our  minister  in  that 
country,  in  an  effort  to  buy  New  Orleans.  In  the  meantime, 
as  we  have  seen.  Napoleon  was  eager  to  sell  what  he  had  been 
unable  to  occupy.  One  day  when  Livingston  and  Talleyrand, 
Napoleon's  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  were  talking  about  the 
purchase  of  New  Orleana,  Talleyrand  said,  "What  would  you 
give  for  all  Louisiana?"  Livingston  replied  that  he  was  daily 
expecting  Monroe  and  that 
he  would  like  to  think  about 
it  until  the  latter  arrived 

Two  dajs  later  Monroe 
reached  Pans  Livingston 
and  Monroe  were  not  m- 
structed  to  buy  all  of  Lou- 
isiana, but  they  knew  its 
great  value  to  their  country 
and  quickly  came  to  terms 
with  the  French  ministers 
For  $15,000,000  France 
agreed  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  the  western  half  of 
the  most  valuable  nver  val- 
ley in  the  world  The 
treaty  which  doubled  the 
area  of  the  United  States 
was  signed  on  May  2,  1803. 
As  Livingston  laid  down  his  pen  after  signing  his  name 
he  shook  hands  with  Monroe  and  the  French  minister,  and 
said,  "We  have  hved  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of 
our  lives," 

The  Occupation  and  Exploration  of  Louisiana. — On 
November  30,  1803,  the  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  for  the  last 
time  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  French  banner  was  run  up  in  Our  fla« 
its  stead  as  a  symbol  of  the  formal  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  2[^^fi5„ 
France.  Just  twenty  days  later  a  small  force  of  American 
Boldiers  marched  into  the  city  to  take  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  In  the  presence  of  a 
vast  crowd  the  Tricolor  of  France  was  gently  lowered  from 
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GoTeminent 
in  Lottisiana 


Lewis  and 
Clark  sent 
to  explore 
the  west 


Their  trip 
up  the 
Missouri 


its  place  and  carried  away  by  a  guard  of  old  French  soldiers 
while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  flung  to  the  breeze  from  the 
top  of  the  staff.  The  ceremony  of  American  occupation  ended 
with  a  speech  by  the  now  American  governor  to  the  assembled 
Louisianians,  whom  he  called,  "My  fellow  citizens." 

The  vast  domain  acciuired  by  the  Louisiana  purchase  had 
a  population  of  about  fifty  thousand  in  1803,  nearly  all  of  whom 
lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers. 
Congress  soon  gave  this  inhabited  region  a  territorial  form  of 
government,  and  in  1812  the  state  of  Louisiana  with  its  present 
boundaries  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Outside  the  settlements  in  the  present  state  of  Louisiana 
and  a  few  little  French  villages  in  Missouri,  the  old  French 
province  of  Ix)uisiana  was  an  unknown  wilderness.  Jefferson 
had  long  l^een  interested  in  western  exploration,  and  after 
1803  he  had  an  added  reason  for  searching  out  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  country  l)eyond  the  Mississippi.  He  now 
sent  two  young  army  ofiicers,  Meriwether  L(»wis,  who  had  been 
his  private  sc^oretaiy,  and  William  Clark,  a  brother  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  to  ascend  the  Missouri  River  and,  if  possible, 
to  cross  the  continent  to  the  Pacific.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  find  two  men  better  fitted  for  the  dangerous  task  before  them. 
Lewis  and  Clark  wen^  daring  and  resolute  yet  wise  and  tactful 
in  dealing  with  tin*  Indians,  whose  friendship  they  must  win  if 
they  were  to  succchxI  in  their  hazardous  purpose.  They  were 
also  careful  observers  of  the  physical  features,  plants,  and 
animals  of  the  country'  through  which  they  passed,  and  skilled 
in  reporting  plainly  what  they  saw. 

In  May,  1804,  I^ewis  and  Clark  started  up  the  Missomri 
River  with  forty-five  men  in  three  boats.  Soon  they  left  the 
last  settlement  behind  them.  Their  journey  was  slow  and 
filled  with  toil,  for  the  current  against  which  they  strove  was 
swift  and  the  river  was  filled  with  snags.  At  night  they  were 
pestered  almost  Ix^yond  endurance  by  swarms  of  gnats  and 
mosquitoes.  They  depended  upon  game  for  their  food,  but 
they  lived  well  for  they  were  traveling  through  a  paradise  for 
hunters,  a  land  swarming  with  buffaloes,  elk,  deer,  and  wild 
turkeys.  They  had  some  trouble  with  the  Indians  along  the 
way,  but  the  firmness  and  good  sense  of  the  leaders  averted 
any  serious  danger.    The  approach  of  cold  weather  found  them 
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sixteen  hundred  miles  up  the  MiBSouri  in  the  land  of  the  Man- 
dan  Indians,  near  the  present  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  Hem 
they  built  a  fort  and  passed  the  winter. 

In  April,  1805,  Lewis  and  Clark  again  pushed  forward, 
this  time  in  small  canoes,  until  they  traced  the  MiBeouri  to  its 
source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  During  this  part  of  their  Thev  readi 
journey  they  were  much  troubled  by  ferocious  grizzly  bears.  **•"  Pacific 
An  Indian  squaw  called  the 
Bird  Woman,  the  wife  of  a 
French  hunter  in  their 
party,  was  very  helpful  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  at  this 
stage  of  their  work.  Years 
before  the  Bird  Woman  had 
been  kidnaped  from  a 
mountain  tribe.  She  now 
found  her  kindred,  who  sold 
horses  to  the  explorers  and 
showed  them  a  trail  through 
the  mountains.  ,\ft#r  many 
hardships  the  party  reached 
a  stream  which  flows  into 
the  Columbia.  Here  they 
built  canoes  uiid  floated 
with  the  current  until  they 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
After  a  winter  in  camp  near 
the  shore  of  the  Pacifip 
Lewis  and  Clark  retraced 
their  course  and  reached 
St.  Louis  in  safety  in  September,  1806.  Their  expedition  waa 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  histor>'  of  American  explo- 
ration. 

While  Lewis  and  Clark  were  crossing  the  continent  another 
young  army  officer,  Zebulon  N.  Pike,  led  two  important  explor- 
ing parties  into  the  newly  acquired  Ix)uisiana  coimtry.  In  1805  Pike's 
he  ascended  the  Mississippi  River  and  spent  the  winter  explorii^  e^orattoni 
the  lake  region  of  Minnesota,  though  he  did  not  find  the  true 
source  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1806  Pike  crossed  the  plains  ol 
Kansas  to  the  Arkansas  River,  which  he  traced  to  the  Rocky 
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Mountains.  It  was  on  this  expedition  that  Pike  discovered 
the  mighty  peak  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  A/ter 
terrible  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger  Pike  reached  the  Rio 
Grande  where  he  was  captured  as  a  trespaeser  upon  Spanish 
territory  and  taken  to  Mexico.  He  was  soon  released,  however, 
and  found  his  way  back  to  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  valuable  knowlec^  they  gained  about  the 
Tlw  Inwor-  extent  and  the  resources  of  the  country  bought  from  France 
Unce  rfUw  in  igo3,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Pike  opened  the  way  into  the 
Lewis  and  heart  of  the  far  West.  The  trails  they  blazed  were  soon  fol- 
OMik  lowed  by  hunters,  trappers,  and  fur  traders,  and  a  little  later 
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actual  settlers  canie  to  possess  the  land.  In  1792  an  American 
sea  caplain  named  Gray  had  found  the  mouth  of  a  great  river 
which  he  named  Columbia  for  liis  ship.  Thisdiscovery  gave  the 
United  States  a  claim  to  all  the  country  drained  by  the  Colum- 
bia River.  The  work  of  Lewis  and  Clark  strengthened  our 
claim  to  the  Oregon  country,  as  the  far  Northwest  was  coming 
to  be  called.  When  John  Jacob  Astor  established  a  fur-trading 
post  at  Astoria  in  1811  he  took  the  first  step  toward  the  actual 
occupation  of  this  rich  region. 

The  Plot  of  Aaron  Burr. — While  Lewis  and  Clark  were 

exploring  the  far  West  the  peace  of  the  western  settlements 

Auoa  Buir  was  threatened  by  the  wild  schemes  of  Aaron  Burr.    Burr  was 

a  brilliant  and  ambitious  man,  but  utterly  selfish  and  imtnut- 
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worthy.  We  have  seen  how  he  came  within  a  sii^Ie  vote  of 
wiDniog  the  presidency  in  1800,  when  JefFerson  was  chosen 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1804  Burr  tried  to  be 
elected  governor  of  New  York,  but  he  waa  defeated  through 
the  efforts  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  This  angered  him  and  he 
challenged  Hamilton  and  killed  bim  in  a  duel.  This  crime 
ruined  Burr's  political  prospects  in  the  Gaat,  and  he  now 
turned  his  attention  to  a  selfish  conspiracy  in  the  West. 

Burr's  purpose  was  to  make  himself  the  ruler  of  a  new 
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state  in  the  Southwest.    Just  how  he  expected  to  establish  this 

new  nation  is  not  quite  clear.    He  told  some  of  his  followers  Bur's  plot 

that  he  intended  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Mexico.    Others 

thought  that  he  meant  to  set  up  a  government  of  his  own  in 

Louisiana.    Probably  he  dreamed  of  doing  both  of  these  things. 

Burr  told  so  many  different  stories  about  his  plans  that  it  is 

hard  for  us  to  believe  anything  that  he  said. 

At  first  the  men  of  the  West,  who  hated  Spain  and  wished 
to  win  West  Florida  and  Texas  from  her,  received  Burr  with 
enthusiasm.    But  when  they  began  to  realize  that  his  designs  His  aireit 
were  treasonable  they  fell  away  from  him.     In  1806  Burr  ■"**  *'**' 
started  down  the  Mis^ssippi  with  sixty  followers,  but  when 
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his  party  reached  Natchez  he  lost  hope  and,  disguised  as  a  river 
boatman,  fled  through  the  forest  toward  Florida.  He  was 
arrested  just  before  he  reached  the  Spanish  boundary  and 
tried  for  treason,  but  was  acquitted  because  it  could  not  be 
proved  that  he  had  ever  actually  levied  war  upon  the  United 
States. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. — ^The  purchase 
of  Louisiana  was  welcomed  with  delight  by  the  people  of  the 
rising  West.  It  made  the  Mississippi  an  American  river  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  thus  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  a  natural  outlet  for  their  commerce  for  all 
time.  It  proni()t(Hl  the  peace  of  our  country  by  removinc;  a 
cause  of  dispute  and  possible  wars  with  Spain  or  France. 
Burr's  conspiracy  would  have  been  a  much  more  serious  danger 
than  it  was  if  (»ither  of  those  nations  had  been  in  possession  of 
New  Orleans  at  the  time. 

The  acquisition  of  the  land  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
Thirteen  great  stat(»s  have*  since  bet^n  created  out  of  the  terri- 
tory added  to  the  nation  in  1803.  We  then  owned  all  of  the 
most  fertile  and  extensive  river  valley  in  the  temperate  zone,— 
a  land  designed  by  nature  to  be  the  home  of  one  people.  It 
thus  made  ciM'tain  tlu^  future  greatness  of  our  countrJ^  When 
Napoleon  sold  Louisiana  he  sjiid,  **This  accession  of  t^rritorj^ 
establishes  forever  the  power  of  the  I'nitcd  States." 

The  Louisiana  purchase  strengthened  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  *' strict  const  met  ionisf  Jefferson 
doubted  the  right  of  the  nation  to  buy  t<>rritor>'^  and  wanted 
the  Constitution  amendtni  so  that  the  purchase  could  be  law- 
fully made.  But  his  friends  persuaded  him  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  do  this,  and  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was 
made  no  one  has  questioned  the  power  of  the  national 
government  to  acquire  territor>\  The  acquisition  of  the  vast 
domain  beyond  the  Mississippi  opened  a  great  field  for  western 
emigration.  The  Mississij)pi  valley  was  destined  to  be  the 
1^1  heart  of  the  countr^*^  in  which  true  democracy  and 
national  spirit  were  to  develop  most  rapidly.  When  we 
think  of  all  its  consequences  we  must  decide  that  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  was  the  most  important  fact  in  the  first  half 
centurv  of  our  history  under  the  Constitution. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Why  was  the  election  of  Jefferson  a  turning  point  in  our  history? 

2.  Explain  how  our  present  way  of  electing  a  president  differs  from 
the  plan  followed  in  1800.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  our  S3rstem  of 
presidential  electors? 

3.  Name  the  first  five  presidents.    How  many  terms  had  each? 

4.  Was  Jefferson's  policy  of  reducing  the  army  and  navy  wise?  What 
is  meant  by  calling  Jefferson  a  "servant  of  the  common  good'7 

5.  Why  did  we  want  to  buy  New  Orleans?  Why  was  Napoleon  willing 
to  sell  Louisiana  to  us?  How  do  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  valley  send 
their  products  to  the  markets  of  the  world  now? 

6.  Where  is  Santo  Domingo?  Point  out  upon  a  map  the  exact 
extent  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  Trace  upon  the  map  the  route  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.    The  route  of  Pike's  expeditions. 

7.  What  is  treason?    Was  Burr  a  traitor? 

8.  Theme  for  an  essay:  The  Importance  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 


CHAPTER  XII 
The  United  Statbb  axd  Europe 


England  and  France  Trample  upon  Our  Rights  on  the  Sea. — 
War  was  resumed  between  France  and  England  in  180;j.  The 
next  year  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  S 
the  French.  The  new  emperor  had  always  dreamed  of  con-  ■* 
quest  and  he  was 
already  planning  to 
invade  England. 
"Masters  of  the 
channel  for  six 
hours,"  he  said, 
"and  we  are  mas- 
ters of  the  world." 
But  Napoleon's 
plans  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England 
had  to  be  given  up 
after  Lord  Nelson, 
the  most  famous  of 
English  sailors,  de- 
stroyed the  naval 
power  of  France  at 
the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar in  1805.  Nel- 
son fell  at  the 
moment  of  victory, 
but  bis  words  at 
Trafalgar,  "Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  will  live  as  long  as 
the  British  Empire  endures. 

While  the  English  and  the  French  were  fighting  at  sea 
Austria,  Russia,  and  later  Prussia  declared  war  on  the  French 
emperor.     Napoleon  promptly  struck  these  countries  a  series  The  victoTi«< 
of  onashii^  blows.    In  December,  1805,  he  defeated  the  com-  "*  Napoleon 
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bined  aniiics  of  Austria  and  Russia  at  Austerlitz  and  forced 
Austria  to  sign  a  humiliating  treaty  of  peace.  The  next  year 
with  equal  swiftness  he  overwhelmed  the  Prussians  and  overran 
their  country.  In  1807  Napoleon  defeated  the  Russians  and 
compelled  Prussia  and  Russia  to  make  peace  with  him  upon  his 
own  terms.  Nearly  all  Europe  was  now  in  his  power  or  imder 
his  influence. 

England  and  France  were  still  at  war,  but  for  a  time  it 
was  a  war  in  which  there  was  little  chance  of  actual  fighting. 
England's  control  of  the  sea  insured  her  against  invasion,  but 
on  the  other  hand  her  army  could  not  attuck  Napoleon  any- 
where with  hop€^  of  true  success.  Under  these  circumstances 
each  nation  sought  to  conquer  the  other  ])y  ruining  its  trade 
and  starving  its  people  into  submission.  Ever  since  the  war 
began,  England  had  been  trying  to  prevent  American  ships 
from  carrying  the  sugar  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  markets  of  Europ(\  She  now  declared  a  blockade 
of  all  the  coast  of  Europe  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  This 
meant  that  the  ships  of  the  British  navy  would  try  to  capture 
any  neutral  vessels  going  to  ports  under  French  control.  In 
reply  Napoleon  forbade  all  commerce  with  England  and  said 
that  any  ship  that  obeyed  the  English  orders  could  be  taken 
by  the  French.  Practically,  air  this  meant  that  no  American 
ship  could  safely  engage  in  European  trade.  If  she  esciip)ed 
the  English  on  the  sea  she  was  in  danger  of  seiziu^e  by  the 
French  in  the  ports  of  the  continent.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
President  Jefferson  declared  that  England  was  '*a  den  of  pirates, 
and  France  a  den  of  thieves/'  or  that  a  meml)er  of  Congress 
compared  these  two  countries  "to  a  tiger  and  a  shark,  each 
destroying  everything  that  came  in  their  way." 

These  restrictions  upon  neutral  trade  were  a  very  serious 
matter  to  our  people.  Since  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars  began  in  Europe  in  1702,  we  had  developed  an  inmiense 
foreign  commerce.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  oiu*  wheat, 
rice,  beef,  and  pork  in  the  countries  at  war,  and  our  shipments 
of  cotton  were  growing  with  amazing  rapidity.  Our  swift 
saiUng  vessels  not  only  carried  our  own  exports  but  engaged  in 
the  rich  traffic  with  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the 
Far  East.  Our  fanners  were  selling  their  products  for  high 
prices,  our  shipyards  were  busy,  our  sailors  were  employed  at 
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high  wages,  and  our  shipowners  were  making  huge  profits. 
The  country  was  never  more  prosperous  than  from  1795  to 
1805.  But  in  Jefferson's  second  term  the  efforts  of  England 
and  France  to  ruin  each  other  threatened  to  destroy  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.  Our  people  were  justly  angry 
with  both  France  and  England,  but  they  were  especially  wrathful 
toward  England  because  of  her  greater  power  to  harm  us  on 
the  sea. 

In  addition  to  her  outrages  upon  our  trade,  England  claimed 
the  right  to  search  our  ships  for  British-born  sailors,  and,  if 
she  found  them,  to  fofce  them  to  serve  in  her  navy.  This  was  Our  sailora 
called  impressment.  It  was  lawful  in  British  ports  and  on  impressed 
British  merchant  vessels,  and  the  British  attempted  to  justify 
the  impressment  of  sailors  on  American  ships  on  the  groimd 
that  they  were  British  subjects  who  had  deserted  from  British 
ships.  There  was  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  claim,  for  many 
British  sailors  did  seek  employment  in  the  American  merchant 
marine  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  better  treatment  and 
higher  wages  they  received  in  it.  If  such  sailors  claimed  to  be 
naturalized  American  citizens  it  availed  them  nothing,  for  the 
British  government  denied  their  right  to  become  naturalized 
in  another  country  and  declared  that  if  they  were  once  English- 
men they  were  always  Englishmen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
native-bom  Americans  were  also  impressed  and  forced  to  serve 
in  the  British  navy.  This  impressment  of  American  sailors 
was  an  outrage  which  would  not  have  been  borne  if  our  coun- 
try had  then  had  a  government  strong  enough  to  protect  its 
own  citizens. 

The  impressment  of  sailors  from  our  merchant  ships  was 
bad  enough,  but  worse  followed.  In  1807  the  British  warship 
Leopard  stopped  the  Chesapeake  of  our  navy  off  the  Virginia  The  Leopard 
coast  and  demanded  the  right  to  search  her  for  British  deserters.  ^^  ^*  , 
When  the  captain  of  the  Chesapeake  refused  to  permit  the  search 
the  Leopard  fired  upon  the  American  ship  killing  three  and 
woimding  eighteen  of  her  crew.  As  the  Chesapeake  was  not 
ready  for  battle  she  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  British 
then  searched  her  and  carried  off  four  of  her  crew.  They 
were  all  deserters  from  the  British  service,  but  three  of  them 
were  native  Americans  who  had  been  impressed.  The  news 
of  this  affair  greatly  angered  the  people.    '* Never,"  said  Jeffer- 
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son,  "since  the  battle  of  Lexington,  have  I  seen  the  country 
in  such  a  state  of  exasperation  as  at  present."  The  attack 
upon  the  Chesapeake  was  an  act  of  war,  and  unless  followed 
by  a  prompt  apology  from  England  it  ought  to  have  been 
answered  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  country. 

Our  Government  Fails  to  Maintain  Our  Rights  by  Peaceful 
Means. — The  conduct  of  I^nghind  in  scnzing  ships  and  impress- 
ing our  sailors  soon  led  many  Americans  to  clamor  for  war  in 
def(*nse  of  our  rights.  But  President  Jefferson  and  his  secret ar\' 
of  state,  James  Madison,  who  l)ecame  president  in  1809,  both 
thought  war  an  unwise  policy  for  the  Unitt^l  States,  and  tried 
to  maintain  our  rights  on  the  sea  by  peaceful  means.  At 
Jefferson's  suggestion  Congress  promptly  passed  the  Embargo 
Act  in  December,  1807.  This  law  said  that  oui  vessels  must  not 
sail  to  any  foreign  port  and  that  foreign  ships  must  not  take 
cargoes  away  from  our  ports.  Of  course  the  embargo  saved 
our  ships,  for  they  could  not  he  captun^d  if  they  remained  at 
our  own  wharves.  But  J(»fferson  bel'eved  that  it  would  also 
force  Kngland  and  France  to  resp(»ct  our  commerce.  He  thought 
that  those  countries  must  have  our  food  products  and  our  cotton 
and  that  they  would  soon  agree  to  treat  us  fairly  in  order  to 
get  them. 

The  effect  of  the  (»mbargo  was  not  w^hat  Jefferson  expected. 
Our  minist(T  at  Paris  wrote  that  *'it  is  not  felt  here  and  in 
England  it  is  forgotten."    In  fact,  English  shipowners  a3tually 
the  embargo  gain^*^!  \yy  [^  fQj.  j^  threw  more  of  the  world's  trade  into  their 

hands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  embargo  worked  great  injury 
to  our  own  people.  It  angered  our  merchants  and  shipowners, 
who  had  been  making  enormous  profits  in  spite  of  their  loss  of 
ships.  You  can  imagine  their  feelings  when  they  looked  at 
their  idle  vessels  and  at  the  great  stores  of  flour,  bacon,  and 
salt  fish  which  thev  could  not  sell.  Manv  of  them  evaded  the 
hated  law  at  every  opportunity.  The  loss  and  suffering  was 
even  greater  among  the  other  classes  of  our  people.  The  ship- 
yards were  deserted,  great  numlx^rs  of  sailors  were  out  of  work, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  the  farmers,  who  had  long  enjoyed  a 
ready  mark(»t  and  good  prices,  found  that  they  could  not  sell 
their  grain  at  any  price. 

By  February,  1809,  the  discontent  of  the  people  became  so 
great  that  Congress  repealed  the  Embargo  Act  and  passed  in 
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its  place  the  Non-Intercourse  Act.     This  law  forbade  trade  The  Non- 
with  England  and  France  but  permitted  it  with  all  other  Intercourse 
nations.    A  few  days  after  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  was  passed  nJbeScr ^ 
Madison  became  president.    In  his  inaugural  address  he  said 
that  he  should  follow  the  same  peaceful  poUcy  which  Jefferson 
had  pursued.    Madison  tried  in  vain  to  get  England  to  agree 
to   a  treaty  recognizing  our  rights  upon  the  sea.    The  non- 
intercourse  poUcy  proved  as  useless  as  the  embargo  in  bringing 
England  and  France  to  respect  our  commerce.     It  was  aban- 
doned in  1810. 

Congress  next  tried  another  plan.    It  permitted  trade  with 
both  England  and  France  but  declared  that  if  either  one  of 
these  nations  would  stop  seizing  American  ships  we  would  All  peaceful 
cease  trading  with  the  other.    This  was  really  an  attempt  to  means  fail  to 
get  England  and  France  to  bid  against  each  other  for  our  prod-  Jights     ^ 
ucts.    Napoleon  took  advantage  of  this  law  to  secure  American 
provisions  which  he  needed.    He  told  our  minister  that  he  would 
recJall  the  decrees  which  interfered  with  our  trade.     President 
Madison  took  him  at  his  word  and  once  more  we  stopped  trading 
with  England.    A  little  later  Napoleon  seized  every  American 
ship  in  the  French  ports  and  by  this  bit  of  trickery  stole 
$10,000,000  worth  of  American  goods.    In  the  meantime  Eng- 
land continued,  wherever  possible,  to  capture  our  ships  going  to 
France.     It  was  evident  that  the  efforts  to  protect  our  right* 
on  the  sea  by  peaceful  means  were  utter  failures. 

The  "War  Hawks"  Have  Their  Way.— The  United  States 
had  good  reasons  for  war  with  both  England  and  P'rance  at 
any  time  between  1807  and  1812.    Over  nine  himdred  Ameri-  Good 
can  ships  had  been  taken  by  the  British,  and  more  than  five  reasons  fox 
hundred  and  fifty  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  ^^ 
Six  thousand  American  citizens  had  been  forced  to  serve  in 
the  British  navy.    Both  nations  had  treated  our  remonstrances 
with  haughty  disdain.    But  a  nation  with  a  democratic  govern- 
ment does  not  declare  war  imtil  public  opinion  approves  such 
a  course,  and  in  1807  the  majority  of  our  people  agreed  with 
Jefferson  in  sincerely  desiring  peace.    By  1812  this  feeling  had 
greatly  changed. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  rising  war  spirit  during  the  years 
just  before  1812  was  the  news  of  the  repeated  outrages  upon  jy^^  rfsiiur 
our  ships  and  our  sailors.    Then,  too,  the  hard  times  which  war  spirit 
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the  country  experienced  after  the  passage  of  the  Embai^  Act 
led  the  people  to  blame  England  for  their  vaniahing  prosperity. 
The  growing  desire  for  war  was  strongest  in  the  South  and 
the  West,  The  merchants  and  shipowner  of  New  England, 
most  of  whom  were  Federalists,  steadfastly  opposed  war  because 
they  knew  it  would  ruin  what  commerce  they  had  left.  But 
in  the  other  srrtinns  of  the  country  there  was  a  growii^  number 
of  young  Republicans  who  resented  the  insults  to  our  national 
honor  and  wore  oager  for  war.     The  leaders  who  still  clung 


to  u  peaw  p")liiy  <;allcd  these  urdent  young  men  "war  hawks." 
By  1810  the  people  were  ready  to  follow  the  "war  hawks," 
and  in  the  election  of  that  year  enough  of  them  were  chosen 
to  Congrcs.s  to  control  that  body. 

Henry  C'lay  of  Kentucky  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina  were  the  chief  Icsidcrs  of  the  "war  hawks."  Each  of 
L«sden  of  these  men  was  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  our  history  for 
£,*  ta'^  ^^''  "'■"^  forty  years.  Clay  was  a  brilliant  orator  and  Calhoun 
a  convincing  debater.  Cliiy  wiia  a  man  of  winning  manners 
and  always  had  a  host  of  friend.«.  He  arousod  the  war  spirit 
in  Congress  with  words  of  fire.  When  asked,  "What  are  we  to 
gain  by  war?"    he  replied  with  rii^ing  voice,  "What  aic  we 
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not  to  lose  by  peace?   Commerce,  character,  aad  a  nation's  beet 
treasure,  honor!" 

Just  as  the  first  session  of  Congress  in  which  the  "war 
hawks"  sat  had  met  in  December,   1811,  news  came  which 
still  further  exasperated   the   people  against   England.     The  Indknwula 
Indians  of  the  West,  \mder  the  leadership  of  a  great  chief  named  ***•  ^"i* 
Teciimseh,  wen;  plotting  an  attack  upon  the  settlers.     Before 
they  were  ready  to   otrikc   they  wi're.   dcifeatcd   by   Ocneral 


Tb«  Blttl*  of  'nppacaooe 


William  Henrj'  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  in  Indiana. 
The  real  cause  of  the  discontent  among  the  Indians  was  the 
occupation  of  their  hunting  grounds  by  the  settlers,  but  the 
people  believed  that  the  red  men  were  incited  against  them 
by  the  British,  and  knew  that  they  wore  supplied  with  guns  and 
powder  by  British  traders. 

By  1812  the  peace-loving  Madison  was  ready  to  join  the 
war  party:  All  his  plans  for  safeguarding  American  rights 
without  fighting  for  them  had  failed.  Moreover,  he  wanted  War 
to  be  reelected  president  in  1812,  and  he  knew  that  his  party  jlJ^"*  ^ 
would  not  support  him  if  he  clung  to  his  peace  policy.  On 
June  1,  1812,  the  president  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in 
which  he  sununed  up  our  grievances  against  the  Briti^  and 
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sugKcsted  wai.     iknnc  days  later  by  a  vote  of  almost  two  to 
one  Congress  declared  war  againat  Clrcat  Britain. 

In   1812  the  British  werti  devoting  every  energy  to  the 
gigantic  task  of  beating  Napoleon.     Tbey  did  not  want  war 
The  warms  with  the  Unit^  States.     In  their  desire  for  peace  they  apolo- 
'  gized  for  the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  returned  to  that 
vessel  the  three  Americana  they  had  taken  from  it;   and  only 
two   days    before    our 
declaration   of    war    the 
British  ministers  said  they 
would    stop    eeizing     our 
ships.    If  there  had  been  an 
ocean  cable  in   those  days 
our  second  war  with   Eng- 
land  might  possibly   have 
been  averted.   It  is  a  groat 
misfortune    that     it     ever 
came.     In  fighting  Napo- 
leon,   as    in    fighting    the 
Ciermans  in  the  great  war 
which  began  in  1914,  Eng- 
land was  defending  freedom 
against    one    of    its   most 
dangerous    foes.     If    our 
people  had  seen  this  fact 
clearly  in  1812  they  might 
have  joined  Great  Britain 
against  Napoleon.    But  the 
British     can     blame     only 
themselves  for  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  see  it.    Their 
government,  which  was  not  yet  democratic  in  any  true  sense, 
had   long  treated  us  in  the  most  haughty  and  overbearing 
way.     For  years  we  had  borne  in  peace  outrages  upon  our 
citizens  and  our  commerce,  committed  ahnost  in  sight  of  our 
shores,   that  England  would  not  have-  tolerated  for  a  single 
hour.     The  War  of  1812  was  really  a  second  War  for  Inde- 
pendrn<'e. 

Our  Efforts  to  Invade  Canada. — When  the  "war  hawks" 
clamored  for  war  against  England  in  1812  they  intended  to 
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invade  and  conquer  Canada.     Henry  Clay  boasted  that  the  ^/e  pUi. 
militia  of  Kentucky  alone  could  overrun  Upper  Canada  and  to  ioTade 
take  Montreal,  and  declared  that  the  United  States  would  C«ud« 
dictate  terms  of  peace  in  Quebec  and  Halifax.    At  first  thought 
the  conditions  seemed  to  favor  the  success  of  this  proposed 
attack  upon  Canada.     The  years  1812  and  1813  were  years 
of  war  in  Europe.    England  was  intent  upon  defeating  Napoleon 
and  was  pouring  all  her  resources  into  the  great  war  against 


him.    She  could  spare  few  troops  for  the  defense  of  her  [ 
sions  in  America. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  there  were  three 
places  on  the  Canadian  frontier  of  1812  at  which  it  would  be 
natural  for  invading  American  armies  to  cross  the  border.  The 
There  was  the  route  by  Lake  Champlain,  over  which  armed  C 
men  had  sailed  and  marched  so  often  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  tha  Revolution.  Farther  west  lay  the  Niagara  frontier. 
The  men  of  our  western  settlements  would  find  it  most  conven- 
ient to  strike  at  Canada  by  way  of  Detroit.  All  the  land  fighting 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  was  in  these  three  regions. 

In  1812  nothing  was  accomplished  on  the  direct  road  to 
Canada   by    Lake   Champlain.      An    American    force    which 
croflsed  the  Niagara  River  into  Canada  was  defeated  with  the  Amorican 
loss  of  a  thousand  men  at  Queenstown.    On  the  Detroit  frontier  fKilures 
U 
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the  attempt  to  invmlo  Canada  ta  1812  ended  in  a  still  greater 
dinaster,  for  Goneml  Hull  Burrendered  Detroit  and  his  entire 
army  to  tbc  Britisli  without  striking  a  blow.  Tbe  British 
and  their  Indian  allies  were  now  in  poseesaiou  <tf  the  whole  of 
Michigan  Territorj'.  In  1813  little  worth  mentioning  was 
done  near  Lake  Chaniplain  or  at  Niagara. 
Peirr  on  ^^  ^^^  meantimo  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  a  young 

Lske  Erie  officer  of  the  navy,  was  building  a  fleet  at  Erie.  This  was  no 
easy  task.  The  timber  for 
the  Bhips  had  to  be  cut  in  the 
forest,  and  the  ropes,  sails, 
guns,  and  ammunition  were 
hroi^ht  with  great  difficulty 
from  Philadelphia.  At  last 
the  ships  were  launched,  and 
on  September  10,  1813, 
Perry  met  the  British  fleet 
ill  a  fiercely  contested  battle 
lu-ar  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Erie.  When  the  Law- 
i-ence,  Perry's  flagship,  was 
disabled,  he  abandoned  it 
iind  was  rowed  in  an  open 
lx>at  to  the  Niagara,  with 
which  he  continued  Uie  fi{^t 
until  the  English  ships  woe 
all  taken.  "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are 
our»,"  was  the  famous  mes- 
sage in  which  Perry  reported 
h  i  8  victory  to  General 
Harrison,  the  conimander  of  the  western  army. 

Perry's  control  of  Lake  Erie  enabled  Harrison  to  retake 
Detroit.  He  then  pursued  the  British  and  Indians  into  western 
We  Kcorer  Canada  and  {lefcatcd  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  Thus 
our  losses  ppj.j.y  ^qJ  Harrison  recovered  in  1813  what  Hull  had  lost  in 
1812.  Early  in  1814  General  Jacob  Brown  led  an  army  across 
the  Niagara  River  and  fought  gallantly  at  Chippewa  and 
Lundy'fi  I^ane,  init  he  was  unable  to  win  any  Canadian  terri- 
tory.   All  our  efforts  to  conquer  Canada  ended  in  failure. 
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The  reasons  for  our  failure  to  carry  out  the  plans  witi) 
which  we  b^an  the  War  of  1812  are  plain.    The  president 
was  timid  and  lacking  in  energy,  and  most  of  the  members  The  foUj  of 
of  his  cabinet  were  unfit  for  their  places  in  time  of  war.    The  tmpwptred- 
treasury  was  empty  and  the  people  were  unwilling  to  pay  higher  ""' 
taxes.    It  was  difficult  to  borrow  money  because  many  of  the 
rich  men  were  opposed  to  the  war  and  would  not  lend  to  the 
government.     There  were  no  good  roada  by  which  supplies 


could  be  taken  to  the  distant  frontiers  where  they  were  needed. 
Our  small  armies  were  without  trained  officers  and  were  led 
at  first  by  incompetent  generals,  who  were  appointed  on 
accoimt  of  poUtical  influence  rather  than  fitness  to  command. 
The  untrained  militia  proved  almost  worthless  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  example  of  the  folly 
of  national  unprei)aredne8S  than  that  furnished  by  our  experi- 
ence in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  Navy  in  the  War  of  1812. — The  shame  and  humiliation  q^  gaiumt 
of  the  defeats  of  our  untrained  and  poorly  led  armies  in  1812  utUe  un 
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and  1813  were  lightened  by  the  Bplendid  victories  of  our  gallatit 
little  navy.  Not  much  was  expected  of  the  navy  for  we  had 
only  sixteen  vessels  of  all  sizes,  while  the  British  navy  contained 
more  than  a  thousand  ships.  But  the  fighting  spirit  of  John 
Paul  Jones  still  lived  in  our  captains  and  our  sailors,  many  of 
whom  had  received  an  invaluable  training  in  a  successful  war 


which  they  wnRod  Mween  1801  and  1805  against  the  Barbary 
pinilos  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

Not  lonjt  after  war  was  declared,  the  American  frigate 
Ciimtilulion.  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  mot  the  British  ship  Gver- 
(litr  vkiarfai  rifir  (iff  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  half  an  hour  after  the 
aRlhaMi  Conjitilitlimi  iH'gan  to  fight,  the  Guerriere  with  all  its  masts 
shot  jiwjiy  lay  a  helpless  wreck  upon  the  sea  and  was  forced 
lo  MtiiTciutiT.  The  rejxjrt  of  this  victory-  was  quickly  followed 
hy  the  ihrillinn  news  that  the  Wasp  had  taken  the  Frolic;  the 
United  StalcK,  the  Macedonian;   the  Hornet,  the  Peacock;  and 
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that  the  ConstittUioUy  now  beginning  to  be  called  "Old  Iron- 
sides," had  captured  the  Java,  The  victorious  captains,  Hull, 
Decatur,  Bainbridge,  and  Lawrence,  were  the  heroes  of  the 
hour.  The  British  were  correspondingly  depressed.  They 
had  been  so  long  supreme  upon  the  sea  that  they  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  defeat.  The  reason  for  the  American  victories 
in  these  sjiip  duels  was  plain.  The  British  fought  with  buil- 
der courage,  as  they  always  do.  The  Americans  were  equally 
brave,  had  better  ships,  and  showed  superior  seamanship  and 
more  accurate  gunnery. 

But  we  did  not  always  win.  In  1813  Captain  Lawrence 
in  the  Chesapeake  fought  the  Shannon  off  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts before  his  crew  was  properly  trained,  and  lost  his  life  "Don't  give 
and  his  ship.  When  Lawrence  was  carried  below,  mortally  *P  *^*  *^*P" 
wounded,  he  shouted  to  his  men,  ** Don't  give  up  the  ship!" 
"Keq)  the  guns  going!"  "Fight  her  till  she  sinks!"  "Don^t 
give  up  the  ship!"  became  an  inspiring  war  cry  in  our  navy. 
A  few  months  later  Perry  carried  these  words  upon  his  flag 
when  he  captured  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie. 

Very  soon  after  the  war  was  declared,  American  privateers 
begsn  to  prey  upon  British  commerce.  A  privateer  is  a  ship 
owned  and  armed  by  private  citizens  and  commissioned  by  Privateers 
the  gqyemment  to  capture  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  Such 
commissions  are  called  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  As  the 
captured  ships  and  cargoes  become  the  property  of  their  captors, 
privateering,  though  full  of  risk,  was  very  often  profitable. 
The  privateer  Perryy  for  example,  took  twenty-two  British 
merchant  vessels  in  three  months.  The  Surprise  captured 
twenty-one  in  a  cruise  of  thirty  days.  Enormous  damage  was 
inflicted  upon  British  commerce  in  this  way.  Privateering  is 
really  a  kind  of  legalized  piracy  and  has  long  been  abandoned 
bv  civiUzed  nations.  The  United  States  has  not  resorted  to 
the  practice  since  the  War  of  1812. 

In  spite  of  the  fine  fighting  record  of  our  navy  in  the 
War  of  1812,  we  must  not  think  that  we  won  the  control  of 
the  sea  from  Great  Britain.  England  had  scores  of  battleships,  English  sea 
any  one  of  which  was  more  than  a  match  for  our  smaller  P^^®' 
vessels.  One  by  one  our  ships  were  captured  or  blockaded  in 
our  own  ports.  The  Essex,  Captain  Porter,  was  taken  by  two 
British  ships  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  after  a  long  cruise  in  the 
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Pacific  in  which  she  did  great  damage  to  British  shipping 
Before  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  almost,  impossible  for  one 
of  our  ships  to  put  out  to  sea. 

The  British  Attempts  to  Invade  the  United  States. — Eariy 

.     in  1814  Napoleon  was  defeated  and  forced  to  give  up  hia  throne. 

The  ftli  of  For  the  first  time  sinro  180IJ  there  was  peace  in  Europe.    This 

Napoleon    f^j  changed  the  wholi^  (character  of  the  War  of  1812.     England 


Lake  Ctumpkin 


could  now  send  scores  of  ships  and  Ihousunds  of  veteran  troops 
to  America.  Instciul  of  trying  lo  invade  Canada  we  now  had 
our  hands  full  in  resisting  the  l{riti.=ih  attempts  to  invade  our 
own  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  a  British  army  of  eleven  thousand 
men  starle<l  to  invade  New  York  along  the  route  followed  by 
U«c-  Burgoyne  in  1777.     The  success  of  this  movement  depended 

Donongb's  upon  the  control  of  Lake  Chaniplain.  When  the  British  fleet 
PUtSmre  ^"  *''*^'  •'^'"'  rt'a<hcd  Plattaburg  Bay,  it  was  met  by  the 
Ba;  .\nieriran  squiidron  under  Commodore  Thomas  MacDonough. 
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The  British  had  the  Btronger  force  in  obips  and  guns,  but  in 
spite  of  the  odds  against  him,  MacDonough's  skill  and  indomi- 
table pluck  won  the  day.  Every  British  ^p  struck  its  flag 
and  the  British  anny  at  once  fled  to  Canada.  The  fight  in 
Plattsbui^  Bay  was  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  the  war,  and 
MacDonougb  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  among  the  many 
gallant  sailors  of  the  War  of  1812. 

The  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  was  blockaded 

during    tiie    summer    of     

1814,    and    in   August  a      li        ?  -^-c^\ j|  The  British 

aitiflh    fleet    and     army  /  **  \  >^      wS^rton 

Altered  Chesapeake  Bay.  *  ''  x       ^^  i«  ^ 

Landing  below  Washing- 
toe  the  British  marched 
toward  the  capital.  The 
raw  militia  who  had  been 
called  out  to  defend  it 
ran  at  the  first  fire.  The 
preadrat  and  the  other 
(Acers  of  the  government 
fled  in  haste.  The  British 
entered  the  city,  burned 
the  Capitol,  the  White 
House,  and  the  other 
puUic  buildings,  and  then 
withdrew  to  their  ships. 
Their  fleet  then  moved  up 
the  bay  toward  Baltimore.  ■">«  Britiih  Cimp*!;^ 
After  the  British  general 
was  killed  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  that  city  the  enemy 
withdrew  from  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  the  sight  of  our  flag 
still  flying  over  Fort  McHenry  after  the  attack  upon  Balti- 
more which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

In  December,  1814,  a  great  fleet  carrying  ten  thousand 
British  veterans  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the   Mississippi. 
General  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee,  who  had  recently  shown  jackBon  at 
his  skill  and  enei^  as  a  fighter  by  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  new  Orleans 
upon  the  powerful  Creek  Indians  in  Alabama,  hurried  to  the 
defense  of  New  Orleans.    Jackson  built  a  very  strong  line  of 
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breastworks  below  the  city.    On  January  8,  1815,  tbe'British 
tried  to  storm  these  works,  but  the  withering  fire  frcHD  the  long 
rifles  of  the  western  frontiersman  mowed  them  down  like  grass. 
General  Pakenham,  the  British  commander,  was  killed,  and 
nearly  two  thousand  of  his  men  lay  dead  or  wounded  in  front 
of  the  American  lines.    Jackson's  loss  in  this  assault  was  only 
thirteen  men.     The  battle  of  New  Orleans  ended  the  fighting 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  made  Andrew  Jackson  its  greatest 
hero.    The  attempts  of  the  British  to  invade  the  Uiuted  States 
in  1814  were  no  more  successful  than  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  ovemm  Canada 
had  been   in    1812  and 
1813. 

The  Results  of  the 
War  of  1812.— After  the 
return  of  peace  in  Europe 
in  the  spring  of  1814 
neither  Great  Britain  nor 
the  United  States  had 
any  good  reason  for  pro- 
longing the  war  between 
Ihcm.  Negotiations  for 
peace  began  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  but  as 
neither  side  was  willing  to 
yield  all  that  the  other 
wanted,  it  was  not  until  Deceml)er  24,  1814,  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  in  Belgium.  There  was  not  a 
word  in  this  treaty  about  the  issues  which  caused  the  war, 
B^ach  nation  was  left  just  as  it  was  in  1812.  At  first  thought  it 
seemed  that  the  thirty  thouHand  lives  and  the  two  hundred 
million  dollars  which  the  War  of  1812  cost  the  American 
people  had  lM>en  thrown  away. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  War  of  1812  had  a  very  great 
effect  upon  our  people,  ll  taught  them  to  think  and  feel  and 
OnxsenBe  act  like  a  nation.  It  showed  them,  through  a  bitter  experience, 
MLmiSatBd^  that  a  nation  ought  to  pi-ovide  for  its  own  defense.  Never  since 
1812  has  the  T'nited  States  been  so  unprepared  to  maintain 
the  riglits  of  its  riti/.ena  as  it  was  then.  The  skill  and  the  valor 
of  our  navy  in  this  war  won  respect  abroad  and  gave  our  coun- 
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try  a  better  staDding  than  ever  before  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Henceforth  our  sailors  and  our  commerce  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  the  sea. 

The  War  of  1812  had  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 
politics  and  the  industries  of  our  country.     The  Federalists 
of  New  England  opposed  the  war,  and  this  attitude  made  their  PoUtical  ui 
party  so  unpopular  that  it  ceased  to  exist  after  the  election  of  induitrtal 
1816.    The  Republican  party  turned  from  timid  leaders  like  '"™" 
Jefferson  and  Madison  and  began  to  follow  bold  and  aggressive 
men  like  Clay  and  Calhoun,     As  the  embargo,  the  non-inter- 
course law,  and  the 
war     cut    off    the 
supply  of  European 
goods,    our  people 
began    to    eq  a  k  e 
more    thmgs    for 
themselves   In  this 
way  the  war  won- 
derfully stmiulated 
American  manufac- 
turing    When  the 
charter   of  Hamil- 
ton's bank  expired 
in  1811  the  Repub- 
licajifl  refused  to  re- 
:  charter  it.  But  five 
years'  experience 

with  the  poor,  paper  money  of  state  banks  brought  them  to 
establish  a  second  United  States  Bank  in  1816.  Finally,  the 
sad  lack  of  good  roads  during  the  war  led  to  a  great  demand 
for  turnpikes  and  canals. 

The  War  of  1812  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  our  national 
life.  For  twenty-five  years  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
great  Napoleonic  wars  which  grew  out  of  it  had  colored  all  our  The  end  of 
history.  Our  thoughts  and  our  interests  were  largely  deter-  *"  *™ 
mined  by  events  across  the  sea.  But  after  1815  we  turned  our 
backs  upon  Europe  and  faced  westward.  The  next  generations 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  their  own  govern- 
ment and  with  the  development  of  the  marvelous  resources  of 
their  own  country. 
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The  Settlement  of  Our  Boundaries.— The  War  of  1812 
left  us  with  some  questiona  yet  to  be  settled  with  our  neighbon, 
BonncUiT  England  and  Spain.  The  northern  and  western  boundaries 
*E"^^** .  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  had  never  been  definitely  determined. 
In  1818  we  agreed  with  England  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  should  1»  fixed  at  forty-nine  degrees  north  latitude. 
But   we  also   claimed   that  the   country  beyond   the  Rocky 
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Mountains  which  Lewis  and  Clark  had  explored  belonged  to 
us.  England  disputed  this  claim  and  said  that  the  Or^on 
country  was  her  territory.  By  the  Oregon  country  both 
nations  meant  the  present  states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  and  the  Canadian  province  of  British  Columbia.  By 
the  treaty  of  1818  England  and  the  United  States  ^reed  to 
the  joint  occupation  of  On^on.  Joint  occupation  meant  that 
for  the  present  this  rich  region  on  the  Pacific  Coast  should  be 
free  and  open  to  traders  and  settlers  from  both  nations. 

P'or  some  time  our  people  had  been  coming  to  believe 
that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  their  natural  boundary  on  the 
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south.  We  gained  our  first  foothold  on  the  Gulf  coast  when  we 
bought  Louisiana.  We  claimed  that  Louisiana  extended  east- 
ward along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Perdido  River.  With  good 
reason  Spain  denied  this  claim,  but  between  1810  and  1813 
the  United  States  occupied  West  Florida  by  force  and  thus 
came  into  possession  of  the  fine  harbor  of  Mobile.  The  present 
state  of  Florida  still  belonged  to  Spain,  but  after  the  War  of 
1812  the  people  of  our  southern  states  complained  loudly  that 
its  swamps  were  a  refuge  for  pirates,  robbers,  runaway  slaves 
and  hostile  Indians.  Early  in  1818  General  Jackson  pursued 
an  Indian  war  party  into  Florida,  captured  the  Spanish  fort 
at  Pensacola,  and  put  to  death  two  British  subjects  whom  he 
accused  of  inciting  the  Indians  to  murder  the  settlers  across 
the  border.  Spain  was  now  given  to  understand  that  she  must 
protect  our  citizens  against  marauders  from  Florida  or  cede 
that  province  to  the  United  States.  As  she  could  not  do  the 
fofmer  she  sold  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819  for  five 
million  dollars. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  had  been 
in  dispute  ever  since  1803.  We  claimed  that  Louisiana  included 
the  vast  territory  of  Texas,  hut  this  Spain  would  never  admit.  Our  Mexican 
In  the  treaty  by  which  we  acquired  Florida  in  1819  we  gave  up  ^S^^F^ 
our  claim  to  Texas  and  agreed  to  a  western  boundary  which 
ran  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River  to 
forty-two  degrees  north  latitude  and  thence  along  that  parallel 
to  the  Pacific.  When  Mexico  won  its  independence  from 
Spain  in  1821  this  boundary  line  became  our  Mexican  border. 

The    Monroe    Doctrine. — Spain    had    possessed    a    vast 
empire  in  America  ever  since  the  sixteenth   century.     The 
Spanish  colonial  rule  was  grasping  and  tyrannical,  and  the  people  FaU  of  the 
of  Latin  America  were  oppressed  by  heavy  taxes  and  restric-  |^**°?'^i^ 
tions  on  their  trade.    During  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe  America 
the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  mainland  of  America,  following  the 
example  of  the  EngUsh  colonies  in  1775,  rebelled  against  their 
mother  coimtry.     San  Martin  and  Simon  BoUvar  were  the 
heroes  of  this  struggle  for  freedom.    By  1820  Mexico  and  the 
Spanish  countries  in  South  America  had  virtually  won  their 
independence  though  Spain  still  refused  to  acknowledge  it. 

Shortly  after  the  final  downfall  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  jj^^  ^^j 
in  1815,  the  rulers  of  I^ssia,  Rut:sia,  and  Austria  signed  an  Alliance 
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agreement  to  help  csach  other  to  govern  their  respsectivc  peoples 
in  accordance  with  **the  precepts  of  justice,  charity,  and 
peace.'*  Nearly  all  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
came  into  this  union,  which  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
democratic  ideas  and  to  crush  every  attempt  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe  to  win  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  When 
Spain  rose  in  rebellion  against  an  oppressive  king  in  1820  the 
Holy  Alliance  suppressed  the  revolt  and  restored  the  tyrant 
to  his  throne.  Spain  now  appealed  to  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
help  her  get  back  her  colonies  in  the  New  World. 

The  Holy  Alliance  was  disposed  to  grant  this  request,  but 
England  and  the  United  St.ates  were  strongly  opposed  to  such 
Ourinterests  action.  England  was  developing  a  rich  conmierce  with  the 
threatened  Latin  American  countries  and  she  did  not  want  to  see  this 
trade  go  back  to  Spain.  The  United  States  shared  in  this 
growing  trade,  and  our  people  warmly  sjinpathized  with  the 
young  republics  to  the  south.  Morever,  we  feared  that  if 
Europe  began  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  America,  there 
was  no  telling  where  such  interference  would  stop.  Russia 
already  threatened  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  were  rumors  that 
she  meant  to  get  California  and  that  other  European  nations 
might  seize  territory  in  America. 

England  suggest<}d  that  we  join  her  in  telling  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  keep  its  hands  off  the  new  Latin  American  states. 
The  Monroe  But  President  Monroe  and  his  secretary  of  state,  John  Quincy 
Doctrine  Adams,  preferred  to  act  alone.  In  his  message  of  December 
2,  1823,  Monroe  declared  that  the  American  continents  were 
no  longer  open  to  colonization  by  European  powers.  This  was 
a  notice  to  Russia  to  keep  away  from  our  Pacific  Coast.  It  was 
heeded  by  that  country,  which  soon  agreed  not  to  settle  south 
of  fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes,  the  southern  limit  of 
Alaska.  With  the  Holy  Alliance  in  mind,  Monroe  further 
declared  that  any  attempt  by  European  powers  to  oppose  or 
to  control  the  destiny  of  the  Latin  American  states  would  be 
considered  an  unfriendly  act  by  the  United  States.  Europe 
was  warned  that  it  must  not  try  to  extend  its  political  system 
to  any  part  of  North  or  South  America.  The  warning  was 
effectual,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  made  no  effort  to  recover  for 
Spain  her  former  colonies  in  America. 
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Washington  and  JeflFerson  had  advised  their  countrymen 
to  steer  clear  of  all  entangling  alliances  with  Europe.  Monroe 
went  one  step  farther,  and  warned  the  nations  of  Europe  not  America  for 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Hence-  Amcricmns 
forth  America  was  to  be  for  Americans.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  accepted  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States.  For 
nearly  a  century  it  has  guarded  the  New  World  against  the 
control  of  its  affairs  by  the  powers  of  Europe. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  In  what  ways  were  our  complaints  against  England  before  the 
War  of  1812  similar  to  our  grievances  against  Germany  before  our  war 
with  her  in  1917?     In  what  ways  were  they  unlike? 

2.  What  effect  does  a  war  in  Europe  have  upon  the  price  of  American 
farm  products?  Why?  Was  this  true  during  the  great  war  wliich  began 
in  1914? 

3.  Did  England  have  a  legal  right  to  impress  native-bom  Britons 
who  were  naturalized  Americans?  Tr>'  to  find  out  if  she  claims  such  a 
right  now. 

4.  In  your  ()i)ini<)n,   was  the  Embargo  Art  n  wise  law?     Why? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "public  opinion"?     How  is  it  made  or  changed? 

6.  Draw  a  mi»p  of  the  Canadian  frontier  illustrating  the  war  on  that 
border.  Locate  Erie,  Ciueenstown,  the  Thames,  Lundy's  Lane,  Fort 
McHenry,  Plattsburg,  the  I^ke  of  the  Woods,  the  Sabine  River. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "preparedness"?  WTiat  does  the  history  of  the 
War  of  1812  teach  us  about  it?  What  ought  to  be  our  permanent  policy  in 
regard  to  it? 

8.  Did  England  or  the  United  States  have  the  better  claim  to  the 
Oregon  country?    Why? 

9.  Has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  been  a  wise  policy?  What  changes 
have  come  in  its  interpretation?    Ought  we  still  to  uphold  it? 

10.  What  are  the  two  most  important  dates  in  this  chapter?    Why  do 
you  think  so? 

11.  Question  for  debate:    Resolved,  that  instead  of  making  war  on 
Ekigland  in  1812  we  ought  to  have  joined  the  English  in  fighting  Napoleoo. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Life  in  the  Early  Republic 

Then  and  Now. — ^There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  our 
mode  of  life  and  that  of  our  ancestors  a  century  ago.  We  would 
think  it  a  real  hardship  to  give  up  our  comfortable  houses  A  strikini 
heated  by  steam,  hot  air,  or  hot  water,  and  lighted  by  gas  or  «>»*'*«* 
electricity,  and  go  back  to  the  open  fireplaces  and  tallow  candles 
of  those  days.  One  hundred  years  ago  a  bathroom  was  an 
almost  unknown  luxury,  and  even  in  the  city  the  water  supply 
of  the  family  was  carried  in  buckets  from  the  town  pump. 
Few  houses  are  now  so  poor  that  their  floors  are  not  covered 
with  carpets  or  rugs.  In  the  early  years  of  the  republic  such 
floor  coverings  were  found  only  in  the  homes  of  the  rich. 

"The  floors  were  strew-n  with  rushes, 
Bare  walls  let  in  the  cold, 
Oh,  how  they  must  have  suffered 
In  those  good  old  days  of  old." 

About  one-half  of  our  people  now  live  in  cities  and  towns. 
When  the  first  United  States  census  was  taken  in  1790,  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  Americans  lived  in  the  country.  But  Ufe  Old-time 
on  the  farm  in  the  "good  old  times"  was  very  different  from  f«nnlifc 
the  rural  life  of  today.  When  Washington  was  president  there 
was  not  a  grain  drill  nor  a  reaper  nor  a  threshing  machine  in 
all  the  land.  Grain  was  still  sown  by  hand,  cut  with  a  sickle, 
and  threshed  with  a  flail,  very  much  as  it  had  been  ever  since 
the  da)rs  of  ancient  Egypt.  No  one  had  yet  even  dreamed  of 
the  mowing  machine,  the  hay  loader,  or  the  horse  fork.  Practi- 
cally all  the  implements  and  the  machines  which  now  save 
labor  on  the  farms  of  our  coimtry  have  been  invented  within 
the  last  hundred  years. 

When  judged  by  our  standards,  life  in  the  towns  and  cities 
a  century  ago  was  quite  as  backward  as  in  the  country.    The 
streets  were  impaved  and  badly  lighted  at  night.    Street  cars  City  life  i 
and  omnibuses  were  unknown.     No   city  building  had   an  ^^^^^^  • 
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elevator  in  it,  and  such  business  conveniences  as  typewriters 
and  telephones  were  still  far  in  the  future.  There  were  no 
factories  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word,  and  most 
manufactured  articles  were  still  made  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
much  as  they  had  been  for  thousands  of  years. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contrast  between  our  ways  of  living 

and  those  of  our  ancestors  a.  few  generations  ago  is  seen  when 

duugaain     we  compare  our  methods  of  travel  with  theirs.     When  the 

vaji  of         nineteenth   century  dawned   the  American  people  were  still 

living  in  the  days  of  the  stage  coach  and  the  wayside  tavern. 
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It  then  took  about  as  many  days  as  it  now  takes  hours  to  go 
from  Boston  to  New  York  or  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
Our  limited  express  trains,  our  millions  of  automobiles,  and  the 
palatial  hotels  in  all  our  large  cities  would  have  seemed  strange 
indeed  to  the  men  who  made  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  century  in  the  history  of  the  American  nation 

was  destined  to  see  more  wonderful  changes  in  the  ways  in 

A  wDndeiful  which  people  worked,  traveled,  and  lived  than  all  the  pre- 

'™*'^  ceding  ages  had  witnessed.     In  this  chapter  we  shall  see  what 

the  old-time   American   life   was   like  before   inventions  and 

discoveries  almost  without  number  swept  it  away.     Id  the  next 
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we  shall  study  the  maxvelous  changes  which  gave  us  the  world 
we  know  today. 

Our  People  about  1800. — ^The  growth  of  our  population 
since  the  days  of  our  first  presidents  is  no  less  marvelous  than 
the  change  in  our  ways  of  working  and  Uving  during  the  same  The  settled 
period.  Our  country  now  has  about  twenty  times  as  many  ^JSl*^^^"** 
inhabitants  as  it  had  in  1800.  The  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  was  a  Uttle  less  than  four  millions  in  1790,  some- 
what more  than  five  miUions  in  1800,  and  about  seven  miUions 
in  1810.  We  were  a  rural  people  in  those  days.  In  1800,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Charleston  were 
the  only  cities  in  the  land  that  had  a  population  of  more  than 
eight  thousand,  and  the  largest  of  them  had  only  seventy 
thousand.  A  vast  majority  of  our  people  still  lived  in  the 
thirteen  original  states  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  the 
call  of  the  rising  West  was  steadily  luring  the  more  daring  and 
ambitious  people  of  the  older  states  toward  the  frontier.  If 
you  will  draw  a  Une  upon  the  map  from  Cleveland  to  Cincin- 
natiy  to  Louisville,  to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Savannah  you 
will  mark  the  limits  of  western  settlement  in  1800.  When  the 
nineteenth  century  opened,  the  most  interesting  and  dramatic 
chapter  in  our  history — the  story  of  the  westward  march  of 
our  people  to  possess  and  subdue  a  vast,  rich  continent — was 
well  b^:un. 

In  all  parts  of  America  the  people  still  lived  the  plain  and 
shnple  life  of  colonial  days.  Yet  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  sections  of  the  coun-  Life  in  New 
try.  In  New  England  the  scores  of  busy  manufacturing  cities  England 
which  now  fill  that  section  with  the  hum  of  industry"  had  not 
yet  grown  up,  but  there  were  numerous  villages  along  the  sea- 
coast  and  beside  the  streams  whose  swift  waters  turned  many 
a  mill  wheel.  These  villages,  "with  their  neat  white  houses 
adorned  with  green  blinds,  the  gardens,  the  grassy  conmions, 
the  graceful  elms,  the  excellent  roads,  the  neat  country  stores,'* 
and  the  stony  but  well  tilled  Uttle  farms  about  them  all  spoke 
of  the  thrift  of  the  people.  The  New  Englanders  retained  many 
of  the, traits  of  their  Puritan  ancestors.  They  were  a  pious 
people  much  under  the  influence  of  their  ministers.  They  were 
industrious  in  their  habits  and  still  incUned,  Uke  their  fore- 
fathers, to  frown  upon  popular  sports  and  amusements.    New 
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England  was  more  thickly  settled  than  the  other  sections  of 
the  country,  but  much  of  the  land  was  poor  and  many  of  the 
people  sought  their  living  upon  the  sea  by  filing  or  in  trade. 
Then,  too,  an  ever  increasing  number  of  the  sons  of  New 
England  were  leaving  their  native  section  to  find  new  homes 
upon  the  richer  lands  of  the  West. 

The  people  of  New  England  were  mainly  of  English  stock 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  which  had  been  set  up  in  that  section  by  the 


The  people  Puritans.   The  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  States,  on  the  other 
Hi^l  hand,  sprang  from  many  races  and  represented  many  different 

States  religious  denominations.    Then,  as  now,  New  York  City  was 

the  home  of  people  from  every  land  in  Ivurope.  The  descendants 
of  the  Quaker  followers  of  William  Penn  and  of  the  German 
and  Scotch-Irish  settlers  who  found  safety  from  oppression 
in  his  colony,  together  with  many  recent  pioneers  from  New 
England,  made  up  the  population  of  Pennsylvania.  The  natural 
resources  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  greater  and 
more  varied  than  those  of  New  England.  Partly  because  of 
this  fact,  and  partly  because  of  the  various  races  who  settled 
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in  them,  there  was  a  far  greater  diversity  of  tastes  and  habita 
among  the  people  of  these  states  than  among  those  who  lived 
in  the  land  of  the  Puritans.  Yet  life  in  the  Middle  States  still 
ran  its  quiet  course  very  much  as  it  had  before  the  Revolution. 
Washington  Irving  tells  us  that  when  Rip  Van  Winkle  awoke 
about  1800,  after  a  sleep  of  many  years,  he  saw  little  that  waa 
new  to  him  except  the  strange  faces  in  the  places  of  the  old 
familiar  ones. 

The  people  of  the  South,  like  those  of  the  North,  were 


mainly  of  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  origin.    But  the  climate  and 
physical  features  of  the  South  differed  from  those  of  the  North;  Gnat 
and,  as  always  happens  where  such  differences  exist,  the  people  ?■■"*«■« 
of  the  South  were  unlike  the  men  of  the  North  in  their  habits  fmmerB  li 
and  ways  of  living.     A  large  part  of  the  land  in  the  South  was  the  Sonfli 
still  covered  with  forests,  the  roads  were  poor,  and  in  general 
life  was  more  backward  in  that  section  than  in  the  North. 
There  was  also  a  greater  contrast  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  in  the  South  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Along  the  rivers  of  Virginia  and  near  the  coast  in  South  Caro- 
lina there  were  many  large  plantations,  whose  owners  lived  in 
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fine  houses,  owned  many  negro  slaves,  and  were  often  men  of 
education  and  of  wide  influence  in  their  communities.  These 
rich  planters  were  a  proud  but  sociable  and  ho^itable  daas, 
fond  of  outdoor  life  and  of  such  sports  as  horse-racing.  But 
the  small  farmers  of  the  South,  who  lived  in  rude  cabins  in 
clearings  in  the  woods,  far  outnumbered  the  wealthy  planters. 
They  were  simple  in  their  Uves,  very  ignorant  of  tiie  outside 
world,  but  jealous  of  their  rights  and  always  ready  to  fight  to 
maintain  them. 

The  population  of  the  West  was  growing  rapidly  when  the 
nineteenth  centurj'  opened.  This  section,  which  had  only 
Pioneers  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  1790,  had  nearly 
the  growing  four  hundred  thousand  in  1800.  South  of  the  Ohio  River  the 
settlers  were  largely  from  the  South  and  some  of  them  had 
brought  their  negro  slaves  with  them.  You  will  remember 
that  slaverv  had  l>con  forbidden  north  of  the  Ohio  River  bv 
the  Onlinance  of  1787.  The  people  of  the  West  came  from 
the  old  states  in  the  East,  but  their  life  on  the  frontier  had  a 
marked  effect  on  their  habits  and  character.  It  made  them 
hariiy,  lx)ld,  solf-rt»liant ,  and  sometimes  rough  and  boastful. 
In  the  early  West  all  men  had  to  work  for  a  Uving  and  as  a 
const^quence  there  was  far  more  equality  among  them  than  in 
the  older  settkxl  sections  of  the  countrv\  Men  became  more 
neighlH)rly  and  more  democratic  when  they  became  pioneers. 

One  hundrcxl  years  ago  nearly  all  the  people  in  ever>'  section 
of  our  land  lived  a  hearty  and  natural  life  in  the  open  countr>'. 
Health  and  Everywhere  there  was  a  nide  plenty  of  the  actual  necessities 
dlaeaae  ^^f  \\^^^  yet  we  have  lx»tter  health  and  live  longer  than  our 
ancestors  did  in  thost^  days,  Ix^cause  we  have  learned  truths 
alK)ut  hygiene  and  Siinitation  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
A  century  ago  houses  were  poorly  ventilated,  food  was  often 
Ivadly  cookixl,  and  nearly  ever}'  man  drank  intoxicating  liquor. 
I^ittle  attention  was  given  to  the  puritj'  of  the  water  supply 
and  typhoid  fever  was  widely  prevalent.  There  were  dreadful 
(»pi(lenncs  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for 
w^vtM'al  years  just  Ix^fore  and  after  1800.  It  is  now  known 
that  this  dis(\ise.  which  was  then  common  in  the  South,  is 
transmit ttxl  from  man  to  man  only  by  a  particular  kind  of 
mosquito,  and  that  it  can  be  prevented  everywhere  by  exter- 
minating these  mosquitoes.     Vaccination  was  not  commonly 
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practiced  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
before  it  became  general  thousanda  died  of  Bmallpox  every 
year.  On  the  frontier  nearly  every  one  suffered  from  malaria. 
It  was  only  through  a  long  and  bitter  experience  with  these 
and  other  preventable  diseases  that  our  people  slowly  learned 
the  need  of  discovering  and  obeying  the  laws  of  health. 

Fanning  in  th«  Early  Days  of  the  Republic. — When  the 
nineteenth  century  dawned  the  American  people  were  a  race 
of  farmers.  In  all  sections  of  our  country  the  cultivation  of  A  ne*  at 
the  soil  was  the  chief  means  of  making  a  living.*  Nearly  all  '■'™*'" 
the  farms  in  the  northern  states,  and  many  of  those  in  the 
South,  were  small  or  of  moderate  size.  The  small  American 
farm  of  those  days 
was  almost  always 
tilled  by  its  owner 
with  the  help  of 
his  sous  and  of  an 
occasional  hired 
man.  Sometimes 
neighbors  helped 
each  other  by  work- 
ing together  at 
husking    bees,  log-  AOninCca. 

rollings,  or  bam- 
raisiugB.  In  the  South  there  were  many  very  large  farms  or 
plantations,  as  they  were  called,  upon  which  the  labor  was  per- 
formed by  negro  slaves. 

The  implements  used  in  1800  were  still  those  of  colonial 
times.  Clumsy  wooden  plows  and  harrows  were  practically 
the  only  agricidtural  machines  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen.  Most  Tooli  a: 
farm  work  was  then  done  with  spades,  heavy  hoes,  wooden  i™pl"n' 
forks  and  rakes,  and  scythes,  sickles,  and  flails.  On  the  western 
frontier  the  axe  was  the  tool  oftenest  in  the  hands  of  the  settler 
as  he  cleared  away  the  heavy  forest.  The  use  of  such  tools 
made  fanning  the  hardest  kind  of  manual  labor.  Better 
agricultural  implements  came  into  use  very  slowly.  The  first 
iron  plow  was  patented  in  1797  and  such  plows  were  gradually 
introduced  during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  A  patent  was 
issued  for  the  grain  cradle  in  18C^,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  fanning  mill  for  cleaning  grain  after  it  is  threshed  wa& 
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invented.    But  most  of  our  modem  farm  machinery,  as  we  shall 
aee,  did  not  begin  to  come  into  use  until  after  1830. 

Our  ancestors  one  hundred  years  ago  raised  most  of  the 
common  food  plants  and  domestic  animals  that  we  grow  today. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  cabbages  and  turnips,  apples  and 
peaches  had  been  brought  by  the  early  colonists  from  their 
Old  World  homes.  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and  pmnpkins  were 
natives  of  America.  The  domestic  animals,  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep,  came  from  Europe  to  America  with  the 
settlers.  These  animals  were  raised  in  most  of  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country,  though  oxen  were  still  more  widely  used 
than  horses  for  draft  purposes.  In  the  South  tobacco  was  the 
most  valuable  crop  until  1803  when  the  first  place  was  taken 
by  cotton.  After  they  had 
cleared  their  lands,  the  west- 
ern settlers  farmed  very 
nmch  aa  they  had  in  their 
earlier  homes  in  the  East. 
In  the  early  years  of 
•  our  national  life  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  was  handicapj)ed 
by  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting his  produce  to 
market.  But  land  was 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  it 
was  easy  for  every  man  to 
acquire  a  farm  of  his  own 
upon  which  be  could  make  a  living  for  his  family,  even  though 
he  had  few  conveniences  and  little  ready  money.  With  the 
invention  of  farm  machinery  and  the  building  of  railroads, 
after  1830,  American  agriculture  entered  upon  a  new  period  of 
rapid  growth  and  great  prosperity. 

Manufacturing  and  Trade.^The  small  part  of  the  American 
people  who  did  not  live  upon  farms  in  1800  were  mostly  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  in  fishing,  or  in  some  form  of  trade  or  com- 
merce. Manufactures  were  in  a  very  backward  condition. 
The  people  were  still  living  in  the  age  of  "homespun."  In 
many  sections  of  the  country  there  was  a  spinning  wheel  and 
a  loom  in  almost  every  house.  A  lai^e  part  of  the  coarse  linen 
and  woolen  cloth  with  which  our  people  were  clothed  in  thoee 
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days  was  made  in  their  own  homes.  Such  necessities  as  furni- 
ture, shoes,  hats,  and  many  other  things,  which  are  now  made 
by  machinery  in  factories,  were  then  made  by  hand  by  mechanics 
in  vill^e  workshops  or  on  plantations.  For  cotton  cloth, 
crockery,  china  and  glass  ware,  the  finer  kinds  of  hardware, 
knives,  tools,  and  a  hundred  other  things  in  daily  use  we  were 
still  dependent  upon  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain. 

The  call  of  the  sea  had  ever  met  an  eager  response  from 
the  dwellers  upon  our  Atlantic  seaboard.    Thousands  of  hardy 


New  England  sailors  were  engaged  in  fishing  for  cod.  Thou-  Wonderfi 
sands  more  hunted  the  whale  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  distant  growth  oi 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans.  Still  larger  numbers  found 
employment  in  foreign  commerce.  The  increase  of  our  tonnage 
and  the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  our  hlBtory  under  the  Constitution  "has  no  parallel  in  the 
commercial  annals  of  the  world."  The  nations  of  Europe  were 
almost  constantly  at  war  from  1792  until  1814.  This  war 
created  a  great  demand  for  our  flour  and  meat.  There  was 
alao  a  growing  demand  for  our  wool,  cotton,  and  other  raw 
materials  of  manufacturing.  These  eager  European  demands 
for  our  products  wonderfully  stimulated  our  trade.    Our  ship- 
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yards  were  busy  building  new  ships.  The  tonnage  of  American 
vessels  was  more  than  six  times  aa  large  in  1805  aa  it  bad  beenl 
m  1789.  American  shipowners  not  only  carried  an  ever  in- 
creasing share  of  our  own  exports  and  importa  but  at  the 
same  time  much  of  the  trade  between  the  warring  European 
nations  and  their  colonies  fell  into  our  hands.  We  were  also 
developing  a  rich  "China  trade."  Swift-sailing  clipper  ships 
made  their  way  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  Far  East,  where 
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they  exchanged  their  cargoes  for  the  tea,  spices,  mushns,  and 
silks  of  the  Orient. 

TransportatiOD  and   Travel. — Before   the   raikoads   were 

built  it  was  difficult  and  expensive  to  carry  the  products  of 

ly  trans-   the  farms  to  the  seaports  whence  they  could  be  shipped  to 

"i**"    A  *^^  niarkets  of  the  world.    It  was  just  as  hard  to  bring  to  the 

BoSv^    people  of  the  interior  the  imported  goods  which  they  needed. 

There  had  long  been  an  active  coasting  trade,  and  navigable 

rivers  like  the  Hudson  and  the  James  were  highways  into  the 

interior  of  the  country.    The  settlers  in  the  West,  who  lived 

near  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  had  in  that  river  an 

open  road  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans.     But  a  waterway  to 
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market  was  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  our  people,  and  for 
these  the  opening  of  roads  and  the  development  of  means  of 
transportation  early  became  matters  of  vital  importance. 

In  the  older  states  of  the  East  heavily  laden  wagons  crept 
along  the  coimtry  roads  toward  the  seaport  towns  or  moved 
homeward  with  such  goods  as  the  merchants  of  those  towns  its 
oflfered  for  sale.  Farther  west,  long  trains  of  pack  horses  difficultiei 
followed  the  bridle  paths  through  the  forests  and  over  the 
moimtains.  Such  methods  of  transportation  were  slow  and 
expensive.  The  roads  were  rough  and  in  the  spring  the  mud 
made  them  almost  impassable.  There  were  few  bridges.  The 
smaller  streams  were  forded  and  the  larger  rivers  were  crossed 
by  ferries.  As  late  as  1803  the  freight  rate  for  hauling  mer- 
chandise between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  was  five  dollars 
per  hundred  pounds. 

While  Washington  was  president  the  people  began  to 
build  stone  roads  called  "turnpikes."  The  first  of  these  roads 
was  the  famous  "Lancaster  Pike"  in  Pennsylvania,  built  The  age  o 
between  1792  and  1794.  Soon  many  other  turnpikes  were  turnpikes 
built  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  these  early  stone 
roads  were  constructed  by  private  companies  which  were  given 
the  right  to  collect  toll  upon  them.  Sometimes  the  state  gave 
money  to  aid  in  their  construction.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  large  part  of  the  inland  commerce  of 
our  coimtry  flowed  along  the  turnpikes  leading  to  the  eastern 
cities.  On  them  great  trains  of  six-horse  wagons  bore  the 
produce  of  the  coimtry  and  along  them  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  were  driven  to  market.  Stage  coaches  carrying  mail 
and  passengers  dashed  past  the  slowly  moving  wagons  and 
herds.  At  short  intervals  along  the  turnpikes  wayside  taverns 
provided  food  and  lodging  for  drovers,  teajnsters,  and  travelers. 

Few  people  traveled  far  from  home  in  the  early  years  of 
our  nation's  history.  Those  who  did,  rode  on  horseback  or 
took  one  of  the  stage  coaches  which  ran  between  the  principal  Travel  b; 
towns.  A  long  journey  by  stage  coach  was  a  tedious  and  tire-  stage  coa 
some  imdertaking.  The  start  was  often  made  before  daybreak, 
and  with  frequent  changes  of  horses  the  stage  toiled  on  until 
long  after  dark.  The  weary  traveler  ate  supper  at  a  wayside 
inn  and  hurried  off  to  bed  in  order  to  be  ready  to  start  again 
at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.    The  journey  from  Boston 
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to  New  York  took  from  three  to  six  days.    In  1804  a  through 

line  of  stage  coaches  was  estabUsbed  from  Philadelphia  to 

Pittsburgh.     This  trip  lasted  a^wut  seven  days  and  the  fare 

varied  from  fourteen  to  twenty  dollars. 

The  old-time  turnpikes  still  exist  and  the  general  use  of 

the  automobile  has  recently  revived  interest  in  good  roads. 
The  dunces  But  moat  of  the  old  toll  gates  are  gone,  the  wayside  taverns 
of  a  centoiy    (j^ve  been  abandoned  as  public  houses,  and  the  long  trains 

of  wagons,  the  driven  herds,  and  the  hurrying  stage  coaches 

long  since  vanished  from  American  life. 

The  Intellectual  Life. — Thus  far  in  this  chapt«r  we  have 


A  CohMoi*  W(|on 

been  studying  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  our  people  a 
century  and  more  ago.  But  the  growth  of  their  intellectual 
life  is  no  less  important.  The  intellectual  life  of  a  people  is 
expressed  in  their  schools,  newspapers,  books,  and  pictures. 
Nowadays  every  community  has  a  free  school,  nearly  every 
town  has  a  newspaper  and  a  public  library,  and  most  of  our 
great  cities  boast  of  their  hnc-art  galleries.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  republic  the  American  people  enjoyed  few  of  these 
advantages.  At  that  time  they  were  too  busy  clearing  away 
the  forest  and  making  farms  and  homes  in  a  new  land  to  give 
much  attention  to  literature  and  art. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  Revolution  progress  in  educa- 
tion was  slow  in  the  United  States.    School  life  in  tlie  small 
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and  uncomfortable  schoolhouses  under  poorly  prepared  teach-  Scho. 
ers,  who  maintained  a  harEii  disciphne  and  taught  from  dry  *•  "■ 
and  uninteresting  textbooks,  was  very  much  what  it  had  been  **"* 
during  the  colonial  period.     In  New  En(;land  and  in  the  new 
settlements  growing  up  north  of  the  Ohio  River  the  schools 
were  supported  by  taxes  upon  all  the  people,  but  in  the  Middle 
States  and  in  the  South  it  waa  the  general  rule  that  parents 
should  look  after  the 
education  of  their  own 
children.    But  the  mass 
of   the   people   at   this 
time  were  too  poor  and 
many  of  them  too  in- 
different to  the  value 
of     an    education    to 
maintain  the  necessary 
schools.    Some   of  the 
states,  it  is  true,  pro- 
vided  free    instruction 
for  those  who  were  too 
poor    to    pay   for    it, 
Theae  "pauper  schools," 
as    they    were    called, 
were    dnmned   as    de- 
grading by  those   who 
could    afiFord    to    pay, 
while  attendance  upon 
them  was  despised  by 
the  poor  as  a  public 
badge    of    their    pov- 
erty.   Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  a  large  part 
ot  the  people  remained  uneducated. 

Yet  even  in  the  earliest  years  of  our  national  history  there 
were  signs  of  the  coming  of  better  days  in  education.  Just 
after  the  Revolution  new  and  better  textbooks,  the  most  Improre- 
famous  of  which  were  Webster's  "  Spelhiy^-Book,"  DaboH's  ^^^"^ 
"Arithmetic,"  and  Morse's  "Geography,"  were  published.  A 
little  later  Simday-achools  were  established  to  teach  boys  who 
were  employed  during  the  week  to  read  and  write.  Outside 
of  a  few  New  England  towns  there  were  then  no  pubhc  high 
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Bcbools,  but  their  place  was  taken  in  part  by  academies  which 
were  springii^  up  in  the  East  and  West  alike.  New  colleges 
were  founded  and  just  before  1800  the  first  of  a  long  list  of 
state  universities  was  established. 

The  newspapers  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  few  in  number 


To  the   PUBLIC. 

THE  FLYING  MACHINE,  kepcby 
John  McTCcrciu,  »t  Ihe  Nef  Bl»jng;-Stai- Ferry, 
near  N«w.  York,  fftsolT  from  Ponle*  Hook  every  Mon- 
^ty,  Wednefd&y,  and  Friday  Momlngi,  for  Philadelphia, 
»nd  performs  the  Journey  in  a  D»y  and  a  Half,  for  the 
SumtnarScafon.tilHheiftof  Novnnbrr;  from  that  Time 
to  ^  twice  a  Week  til)  the  firft  of  Mnr,  when  they 
again  perform  it  three  Times  a  Week.  When  the  Staget 
gooniyfw^ceaWeeh.they  (rt  off  Mondays  andTburf- 
diy».  The  Waggona  in  PhiladdphU  fet  out  from  the 
Sign  of  the  George,  in  Setond.ftteet,  the  lame  Morning. 
ThePaffengers  are  defiredtocrofcthe  Ferry  the  Evening 
before,  u  the  Stage*  mufl  fat  off  early  the  next  Morning 
The  Price foreach  Paflcngcr  is  Twtnty  SbilUi^j,  Prop,  and 
Gooda  at  ufual.  Paflengers  going  Parf  of  the  Wjy  topiry 
in  Proportion. 

Ai  the  Proprietor  has  madafuch  Inprovcmenti  upcn 
the  Machines,  one  of  which  i«  in  Inritsttonef  a  Coach, 
he  hopes  to  merit  the  Favoer  of  thaPublick. 

JOHN  MEACEREAD. 


AdTcniumentboaiaHewTarkNgwtpaperaf  1771 

and  very  unlike  the  great  journals  which  come  to  our  homes 

Xarif  pver\'  day  now.     Most  of  them  were  weeklies  which  did  not 

newspapera  circulate  far  from   the  place  in  which  they  were  published. 

They  contained  very  little  news  and  were  largely  given  up  to 

advertisements  and  to  dry  essays  on  literary  and  political 
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topics.  The  Pennayhania  Packet,  founded  in  1784,  v/aa  the 
Brat  daily  newspaper  m  the  United  States.  About  the  same 
time  the  first  literary  magazines  in  America  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

Our  people  had  few  good  books  when   Washington  waa 
president  except  those  which  they  imported  from  England. 
Benjamin  Franklin  waa  the  greatest  American  man  of  letters  The  lUwi 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  several  of  the  leaders  in  the  [;**ni«ri« 
Revolution  were  able  writers  upon  political  topics.     But  the    *'*™* 
beginnings  of  a  real  American  literature  came  in  the  yeara 
just  after  the  War 
of   1812   with    the 
appearance  of  Bry- 
ant's    "Thanatop- 
Bi.s,"      Washington 
Irving's      "Sketch 
Book,"  and  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of 
famous    novels   by 
James    Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Benjamin  West 
was  the  first  great 
American  artist. 
He  was  bom  and 
educated  in   Pcnn- 

1  ■       1-    £  L  Fn«adfl' MepiJniE  House  at  DovTeslown.  Pv. 

8j-lvama  but  went  *  i«r[e.iown, «.. 

to  live  in  London,  where  he  rose  to  be  president  of  the  Itoyal 
Academy.  Copley,  Peale,  Stuart,  and  Trumbull  were  famous 
portrait  painters  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  the  years 
following  it.  The  art  of  photography  had  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped, and  we  owe  to  these  painters  our  knowledge  of  the 
appearance  of  the  men  who  won  the  independence  and  estab- 
lished the  government  of  the  United  States, 

The  Spirit  of  the  People. — The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  since  the  time  when  Washington  was  president 
is  almost  as  great  as  the  changes  in  their  ways  of  working  and  Lack  of  c 
traveling.     Kindness  and  sympathy  are  national  traits  now.  rtYoMden 
Nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  sick,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
insane  better  cared  for  than  in  our  country.     The  hiunane 
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reUgion 


The  growth 
of  democracy 


Thenukfaig 
of  our 
country 


spirit  which  prompts  us  to  caxe  for  those  in  need  hardly  existed 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  those  dayB  people 
who  could  not  pay  their  debts  were  thrown  into  jail,  and 
criminals  were  still  branded  with  hot  irons  or  flogged,  as  they 
had  been  for  centuries.  The  prisons  were  stifling  places  unfit 
for  the  habitation  of  any  human  being.  In  all  the  land  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
or  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  Yet  a  new  sense  of  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  aid  the  helpless  and  the  weak  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  nineteenth  century  was  to  witness  a  marvelous  growth  in 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  benevolence. 

The  Americans  of  1800,  like  the  colonists  for  two  hundred 
years  before  that  time,  were  a  religious  people.  The  church 
was  the  center  of  interest  in  nearly  every  conmiunity.  Before 
the  Revolution  the  Congregational  Church  in  New  England  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  several  of  the  other  colonies  had  been 
supported  by  taxation,  but  sooner  or  later  such  support  was 
withdrawn  and  all  religious  denominations  were  put  on  the  same 
footing  of  complete  freedom  to  manage  their  affairs  in  their 
own  way.  This  has  been  the  rule  in  our  country  ever  since. 
The  freedom  which  all  forms  of  religion  have  long  enjoyed  in 
the  United  States  has  been  attended  by  the  broadest  spirit 
of  toleration  found  anjnvhere  in  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  was  growing  rapidly  in  our  country 
during  its  early  years  under  the  Constitution.  We  had  said 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  for 
a  long  time  our  theory  was  better  than  our  practice.  In  nearly 
every  state  a  man  must  own  a  certain  amount  of  land  or  have 
a  specified  income  before  he  could  vote.  In  some  of  the  states 
there  were  religious  tests  for  office-holding.  The  democratic 
party,  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  great  leader,  saw  clearly 
that  all  these  restrictions  must  be  swept  away  if  men  were 
to  be  really  free.  We  have  seen  how  the  election  of  Jefferson 
in  1801  was  a  triumph  for  democracy.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  our  government  in  the  states  and  in 
the  nation  became  democratic  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Our  ancestors  who  organized  the  government  of  the 
United  States  believed  in  themselves  and  in  their  coimtry. 
They  were  practical,  inventive,  industrious,  and  ambitious. 
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Foreign  travelers  who  visited  them  said  that  they  cared  for 
nothing  but  money.  Yet  they  had  the  vision  to  see  the  future 
of  the  vast,  rich  continent  upon  whose  eastern  border  most 
of  them  Uved  and  the  courage  and  fortitude  to  undertake  its 
conquest.  Their  success  in  this  toilsome  yet  romantic  under- 
taking has  given  us  the  great,  free,  prosperous  land  we  love 
and  serve, — the  United  States  of  America. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  we  are  happier  than  our  ancestors  were  one 
hundred  years  ago?  Why?  Do  you  live  in  the  city  or  the  country?  Which 
is  preferable  as  a  place  of  residence?    Why  do  you  think  so? 

2.  What  are  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  now?  How 
many  times  has  our  popuLition  doubled  since  the  first  census  was  taken? 
In  what  section  of  the  country  would  you  have  preferred  to  hve  one  hundred 
years  ago?     Why? 

3.  What  inHuence  did  life  upon  the  frontier  have  upon  the  early 
settlers?  What  conditions  tend  to  make  us  more  healthy  than  our  ancestors 
were  one  hundred  years  ago?  Are  tliere  any  conditions  now  that  tend 
to  make  us  less  Iiealthy  than  they  were? 

4.  Have  you  ever  seen  all  the  farm  implements  named  in  this  chapter? 
Wliat  vegetables  comnioidy  grown  now  were  not  cultivated  one  hundred 
years  ago?  For  what  common  f(X)ds  do  we  now  depend  upon  foreign 
countries?  Are  we  still  dependent  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for  any 
needful  articles? 

5.  Contnist  a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  a  century  ago  with  a 
similar  one  today.     How  far  have  you  ever  traveled  from  your  home? 

G.  How  do  our  schools  differ  from  those  of  1800?  Contrast  our 
newspapers  with  those  of  1800.    Do  you  read  a  daily  newspaper?    Why? 

7.  Are  we  more  or  less  religious  than  our  people  were  in  1800?  WTiy 
are  we  more  humane  than  people  were  when  our  country  was  young? 

8.  WTiat  do  we  owe  to  our  ancestors  of  long  ago? 


CHAPTER  XIV 
The  Industrial  Revolution 

New  Ways  of  Working  and  Living. — Prior  to  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  work  on  the  fanns  and  in 
the  shops  everywhere  in  the  world  had  been  done  by  hand  Inventioi 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools.    But  about  the  time  of  the  ca^sf  * 
American  Revolution  a  great  change  in  industry  was  taking  Sidustria 
place  in  England.     This  change  was  brought  about  by  the  revolutio] 
invention  of  labor-saving  machines  with  which  one  man  could  ^"^^land 
do  as  much  work  as  many  men  had  done  by  hand.    This  trans- 
formation from  hand  labor  to  machine  production  is  called  the 
Industrial  Revolution.     It  has  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
our  ways  of  working  and  living  than  all  the  changes  in  politics 
and  government  in  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Between  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  end 
of  the  War  of  1812  the  influence  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
began  to  be  felt  in  America.  Articles  that  hitherto  had  been  Similar 
made  by  village  artisans  or  plantation  mechanics  began  to  ^^®®  * 
be  manufactured  by  machinery  in  factories.  Our  people  have 
a  special  aptitude  for  invention,  and  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  has  steadily  increased  in  our  country  for  a  hundred 
years.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  brought 
about  by  this  widespread  use  of  machinery,  greater  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  ways  of  manufacturing,  in  our  mode 
of  travel,  in  our  commerce,  and  in  our  methods  of  agriculture 
during  the  last  century  than  the  world  had  witnessed  in  the 
preceding  five  thousand  years. 

Spinning  and  Weaving. — The  first  step  in  the  Industrial 
Revolution  was  the  invention  of  new  machinery  for  spinning 
and  weaving.    Ever  since  the  dawn  of  civilization  thread  and  New 
yam  had  been  spun  with  a  simple  spinning  wheel  and  woven  machines 
into  cloth  upon  a  hand  loom.    As  it  took  a  great  deal  longer  to  *^        ^ 
spin  the  thread  than  it  did  to  weave  it  into  cloth,  men  were 
eager  to  find  some  way  of  spinning  more  rapidly.     In  1764 
James  Hargreaves,  an  illiterate  weaver  of  Lancashire,  England, 
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invented  a  machine  with  which  eight  threads  could  be  spun 

at  the  same  time.  Hargrcavcs  named  this  machine  the  "Spin- 
ning Jenny"  in  honor  of  his 
wife.  Before  long  a  "spin- 
ning jenny"  was  made  with 
which  as  many  fts  eighty 
threads  could  be  spun  at 
once.  About  the  same  time 
a  better  method  of  spin- 
ning was  invented  by  an- 
H«,r««-.Spmnin,j.no,  ^^her    EngUshman     named 

Richard  Arkwright.     Arkwright'a  machine  had  to  be  driven  by 

artififial  power,  and  it  was  called  the  "water  frame"  because 

of  thi'  water  whetls  that 

were  used  to  run  it.      In 

1779    SainiK'l    t'lonipton, 

an  iiinciiiims  weaver  who 

saw  that  while  .Arkwright's 


,v;iter  fran 


!  num- 
spin- 


rapid,     Hur 

niiin  jenny  would  spin  a 
finer  thivail,  e<Jiii!)iiied  the 
two  niaehines  into  une 
called  the  "'inTile."  Soon 
machines  wece  inmle  which 

could   spin   s<'vcral    ihous-  .._-..„      „  .         __ 

,       ,  ,  Atnnflu  1  Finl  Spionlni  Frana 

anil-"  threads  at  onec. 

At  first  the  Ihreail  made  with  the  new  spinning  machines 

was  woven  into  elnth  ujwn  the  iild  hand  looms.  But  during 
the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Edward 
Cartwright,  a  clergyman 
in  the  South  of  England, 
gradually  perfected  a  new 
power  loom  which  soon  came 
into  general  use.  The  ma- 
chines which  were  thus  revo- 
lutionizing the  manufacture 
of  cotton  were  soon  adapts 
o()l  and  other  textile  materials. 


to  the  spinning  and  we:iving  of ' 
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Cloth  could  now  be  woven  much  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
In  the  meantime  great  improvements  had  been  made  in  all  the 
other  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and 
linen  goods,  such  as  combing  and  carding  the  raw  material 
and  fulling  and  dyeing  the  finished  product. 

In  the  old  days  when  textile  goods  were  made  by  hand 
their  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  private  houses  or  in  small 
shops.    At  the  close  of  our  colonial  period,  for  example,  there  The  rise  of 
was  a  spinning  wheel  in  almost'  every  house  and  hand  looms  ^e  factory 
were  found  in  many  homes.    But  the  new  machinery  for  making  ^^^  ®™ 
cloth,  whose  invention  we  have  just  described,  was  large  and 
heavy  and  required  great  power  to  run  it.    It  was  soon  found 
to  be  an  advantage  to  put  it  in  large  establishments  called 
factories  and  to  employ  in  these  factories  the  spinners  and 
weavers  who  had  previously  worked  at  home.     During  the 
nineteenth  century  the  factory  system  was  gradually  extended 
to  many  other  lines  of  manufacturing  until  it  almost  entirely 
displaced  the  old-time  household  industries. 

The  new  machines  for  spinning  and  weaving  were  invented 
in  England,  but  their  introduction  into  the  United  States  began 
the  very  year  that  Washington  became  president.  In  1789  Early 
Samuel  Slater,  a  young  Englishman  who  had  been  employed  (?^^?j*®?  J 
in  the  Arkwright  factory,  came  to  America  and  was  engag(»d  states 
to  build  and  operate  a  spinning  mill  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island.  Slater  made  the  machinery  for  spinning,  taught  the 
workmen  how  to  operate  it,  and  from  the  start,  his  mill  was  a 
success.  For  some  years  the  manufacture  of  cotton  grew 
slowly  in  the  United  States,  but  after  1807  the  Embargo,  the 
Non-Intercourse  Law,  and  the  War  of  1812  greatly  quickened 
it.  The  eight  thousand  spindles  in  the  country  in  1808  had 
increased  to  five  hundred  thousand  in  1815.  In  1814  the 
power  loom  was  introduced  into  our  country  by  Francis  C. 
Lowell.  The  factory  system  of  making  textiles  spread  rapidly 
and  soon  there  were  many  factory  towns  in  New  England 
and  in  the  middle  states. 

The  Steam  Engine. — The  value  of  the  new  inventions  for 
making  textiles  depended  upon  the  possession  of  power  to  run 
the  heavy  machinery  and  of  raw  material  out  of  which  to  Power  and 
manufacture  the  cloth.     Fortunately  these  necessary  factors  raw  material 
were  supplied  by  the  steam  engine  and  the  cotton  gin,  two  ^®* 
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upoL'h-iiiakiiig  inventions  which  were  made  about  the   time 

the  machines  for  spinning  and  weaving  were  being  perfected. 

The  power  of  steam  had  long  been  known,  and  a  very 

crude  form  of  the  steam  engine  had  been  used  to  pump  water 

Watt  inraits  out  of  mines  for  some  time;  but  steam  power  was  not  available 

aefteam      fg,.  nianufacturing  purposes  until  James  Watt,  a  Scotch  inventor, 

developed  an  improved  st^am  engine  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

eighteenth  century.     Watt's  invention  was  first  patented  in 


PkUni  CatlOB 

171)0,  iiiid  he  liegan  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines  in  1781. 
Four  ycius  lafcr  a  st-oam  engine  was  used  for  the  first  time  to 
di'ive  Ihe  machinerj'  in  a  cotton  mill. 

The  earliest  factories  both  in  England  and  America  wero 
nui  by  water  power,  and  of  course  could  only  be  built  where 
It  takes  the    such  power  was  available.    Bu'  when  the  steam  engine  began 
place  of         to  come  into  general  use  factories  could  be  built  wherever 
wa   r  power  ^i^gj^p^j     j^  ^i^p  course  of  time  steam  power  very  largely  super- 
seded water  power  for  driving  n;Hchinery.     The    wonderful 
changes  which  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  wrought  in  the 
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world  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  inventive  genius  of  James 
Watt. 

The  Cotton  Gin. — ^The  enormous  development  of  cotton 
factories  which  followed  the  invention  of  the  modern  machines 
for  spinning  and  weaving  would  have  been  impossible  without  Cleaning 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cotton  crop.     The  culture  of  J^"'?'  *' 
cotton  was  introduced  into  our  country  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  but  at  first  very  little  was  grown  because 
of  the  difiReuJty  of  separating  the  soed  from  the  fiber.     This 
work  had  to  be  done  by  hand,  and  one  porsnn  rould  clean 
only  about  one  pound  of  cotton  in  a  day.    In  the  meantime  it 
was  found  that  our 
southern    states 
were      peculiarly 
adapted    to    the 
growth  of   cotton, 
and  the  improved 
mftchinery   coming 
into  use  in  England 
was  creating  a  great 
demand     for    the 
crop.    If  only  some 
way  could  be  found 
to     prepare     the 
cotton    fiber     for 
nuffket  the  cultiva- 
tion   of     cotton 

would   become  one  of   the  leading  induatries  of   tho   Unit«d 
States. 

This  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  cotton  gin,  one  of  the 
most  important  machines  ever  invented.  The  inventor,  Eli 
Whitney,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  of  Whitaej 
Yale  College.  Shortly  aft«r  his  graduation  Whitney  went  to^J"*"*"^* 
Georgia  to  teach.  Here  his  attention  was  called  to  the  difficulty 
of  separating  cotton  from  its  seed.  He  procured  a  pound  of 
raw  cotton  and  began  to  study  it.  Working  under  great 
difficulties,  for  he  had  to  make  even  his  own  tools,  Whitney 
finally  made  a  machine  by  which  one  person  could  clean  three 
hundred  pounds  of  cotton  in  a  day.  The  cotton  gin  soon 
came  into  general  Use  throughout  the  South.    The  production 
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The  remit  of  cotton  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  United  States,  which 
produced  only  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
cotton  in  1790  grew  thirty-five  million  pounds  in  1800  and 
double  that  amount  in  1805.  Eli  Whitney's  invention  made 
our  southern  states  the  greatest  cotton-growing  region  in  the 
world. 

Iron  and  Coal.— The  Industrial  Revolution  witnessed 
Imnra  d  ("hangcs  in  the  methods  of  smelting  iron  and  in  the  manufacture 
wkya  of  **^  articles  niiide  of  iron  and  steel  almost  aa  great  as  those  which 
workiiig  iron  took  place  in  the  making  of  textiles.    The  smelting  of  iron  was 

a  very  old  industry 
in  England,  but  it 
was  decUning  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century 
because  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the 
supply  of  charcoal 
which  was  used  in 
the  process.  In 
1760  an  English- 
man named  Roe- 
buck made  a  new 

A  ModTro  BuislFumce"    '  "     '    '  kind    of    blaSt    fur- 

SmeltiDg  iron  ftom  iron  ore.  naCe  by  which    'iTOXl 

ore  could  ho  .=ini('ltod  with  coal  aa  fuel,  and  thirty  years  later 
the  steiun  engine  began  (o  be  used  to  cause  the  blast.  About 
the  siune  time  otlier  improvements  were  made  in  the  processes 
of  manufiii'turinK  iron.  By  inereasing  the  demand  for  coal 
thest!  changes  gieatly  increased  its  production,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  Stimulated  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and 
st<;e!  wares. 

The  smelting  of  iron  in  a  small  way  was  carried  on  in 
sevenil  of  the  colonies  Iwforc  the  Revolution.  Pots,  kettles, 
andiions,  and  ulher  ne«Hled  articles  were  cast  or  forged  for 
home  use,  and  some  jHg  iron  was  exported  to  England.  But  the 
fii-st  imiKJitiint  development  of  the  iron  industry  in  America 
was  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Rich  deposits  of  iron  were  found 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Mimongahela  and  the  Allegheny,  and  the 
first  furnace  was  sel  up  in  tliat  section  in   1700.     Furnaces, 
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forges,  and  iron  mills  multiplied,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
iron  became  the  dominant  manufacturing  interest  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Because  it  controHod  the  great  waterway  to  the 
West,  Pittsburgh  was  the  natural  center  for  the  rising  industry. 
Id  the  early  nineteenth  century  nails,  hinges,  axes,  spades, 
plows,  knives,  pots,  and  kettles  from  the  iron  and  steel  mills 
of  Pittsburgh  were  shipped  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
to  the  rapidly  growing  settlements  in  the  West. 

Because  wood  was  abundant  and  cheap  in  America  coal 
only  slowly  came  into  use  as  fuel.  The  existence  of  anthracite 
coal  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  was  known  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  and  the  first  settlers  at  Pittsbui^h  dug 
bituminous  coal  from  a  bluff  below  the  town.  For  a  long  time 
the  people  did  not  know  how  to  burn  hard  coal,  but  in  1812 
a  man  who  was  engaged  in  making  wire  near  Philadelphia 
found  out  how  to  use  it 
to  advantage  in  heating 
iron.  Some  years  later, 
after  canals  and  railroads 
were  built  to  carry  it  to 
market,  anthracite  coal 
came  into  general  use. 
The  entire   region  about 

Pittsburgh    is    underlai<l  i-i,ch'B  ste.«b«t 

with  some  of  the  thickest 

beds  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  whole  country.  When  this 
fuel  took  the  place  of  charcoal  in  I  ho  Ijlasl  furnaces  of  western 
Pennsylvania  about  1840,  it  still  further  stimulated  the  iron 
industry  of  that  region. 

The  Steamboat. — When  the  nineteenth  century  opened, 
men  and  goods  were  still  carried  from  place  to  place  upon  the 
backs  of  animals,  in  wheeled  vehicles,  or  in  l>oats  propelled  by 
oars  or  sails,  as  they  had  l>een  for  thousands  of  years,  But  the 
steam  engine,  which  was  beginning  to  promote  a  revolution  in 
industry,  was  destined  to  make  possible  an  even  greater  change 
in  travel  and  transportation. 

Steam  was  first  used  as  a  motive  power  in  boats.  As  early 
as  1787  John  Fitch  exhibited  a  steamboat  upon  the  Delaware 
River,  and  three  years  later  he  built  a  steamboat  which  made 
regular  tripe  upon  that  river  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton. 
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But  Fitch's  enterprise  did  not  pay  and  his  boat  was  abandoned. 
About  the  same  time  James  Rumsey  ran  a  steamboat  upon  the 
Potomar,  but  he  wae  no  more  successful  than  Fitch  in  mftking 
his  venture  a  commercial  success.  It  was  reserved  for  Robert 
Fulton  to  succeed  where  Fitch  and  Rumsey  had  failed. 

Robert  Fulton,  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant,  wag  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  early  life  he  showed  a  marked  taste  for 
drawing  and  painting,  and  for  a  time  he  was  a  pupil  of  the 
great  artist  Benjrmiin  West.    But  Fulton  soon  found  that  his 


Eulr  StHmbott  Tnfflc  oa  the  Uiu 


true  field  of  lalwr  was  in  mechanical  invention.  Turning  his 
attention  to  the  problem  of  navigation  by  steam,  he  built  the 
Clermont,  the  first  successful  steimiboat  in  the  world.  On  its 
first  trip  in  1807  the  Clermont  ran  up  the  Hudson  River  from 
New  York  to  .\lbany,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  thirty-two 
hours,  and  made  the  return  voyage  in  thirty. 

Most  people  reject  and  often  ridicule  a  new  idea.     But 

when  "Fulton's  Folly,"  as  his  neighbors  called  the  Clermont, 

Steamboats  moved  up  the  river  against  wind  and  current  even  those  who 

*  '"'<»    had  scoffed  were  quick  to  see  its  value.    The  steamboat  soon 

came  into  general  use.    The  first  one  upon  the  Ohio  River  was 

built  in  Pittsburgh  in  1811,    There  were  steamboats  upon  the 
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great  lakes  before  1820.  The  Savannah,  a  boat  using  both 
sails  and  steam,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1819,  but  it  was  about 
twenty  years  later  before  the  first  regular  trans-Atlantic  steam- 
ship line  was  established. 

The  importance  of  river  steamboats  in  promoting  the 
development  of  the  Middle  West  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
That  section  had  always  sent  much  of  .its  produce  to  market  T1i«t  help 
down  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  but  it  had  been  very  *"  ™*  "Jowt 
difficult  to  bring  goods 'up  the  rivers.    With  the  coming  of  the  {£«  w«Bt 
steamboat,  traffic  in  both  directions  upon  the  western  waters 


became  easy  and   prohtabte.     Pittsburgh   became   the  great 
starting  point  for  the  river  trade,  and  more  than  ever  the  Ohio 
River  was  the  great  highway  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  Protective  Tariff.— The  War  of  1812  had  a  very  great 
influence  in  promoting  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States.    The  long  war  in  Europe,  which  had  been  going  The  War  of 
on  for  twenty  years  before  1812,  had  created  a  great  demand  1812  pro- 
for  our  foodstuffs  and  made  our  farming  and  our  commerce  ^eri^gn 
very  profitable.     But  between  1808  and  1815  the  Embai^o,  menufttc- 
the  Non-Intercourse  Act,   and  our    second   war  with   Great  ^"'^ 
Britain  swept  our  commerce  from  the  sea.    Men  who  could  no 
longer  safely  invest  their  money  in  ships  and  cargoes  began 
to  build  factories  and  engage  in  manufacturing.     The  goods 
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they  made  found  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices  during  the  War  of 
1812  because  it  was  then  impossible  to  get  the  imported  wares 
that  we  were  accustomed  to  use.  We  were  compelled  to  do 
without  many  articles  that  we  had  hitherto  imported  or  to 
make  them  at  home.  As  this  condition  arose  just  at  the  time 
that  our  people  were  turning  their  attention  to  labor-saving 
machinery  it  helped  to  quicken  the  Industrial  Revolution  in 
America. 

The  return  of  peace  in  1815  at  once  threw  open  our  ports 
to  foreign  trade.  The  Enghsh  manufacturers,  eager  to  regain 
the  American  markets  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  promptly 
sent  shiploads  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  and  iron  wares  to 
the  United  States.  These  English  goods  were  sold  at  any 
prices  which  they  would  bring.  The  people  were  eager  to  buy 
the  cheap  imported  goods,  but  our  **  infant  industries,"  which 
were  just  beginning  to  grow,  were  threatened  with  ruin.  Be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  and  the  high  rat€  of 
wages  in  the  United  States  we  could  not  yet  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  British  manufacturers.  Many  of  the  iron  and 
textile  mills  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  forced  to  shut 
down  and  their  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  iron 
mills  in  western  Pennsylvania  could  still  go  on,  because  the 
heavy  expense  of  hauling  the  English  goods  across  the  moun- 
tains raised  their  price. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  this  situation  was  an  out- 
spoken demand  for  a  protective  tariff.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  word  ''tariff"  is  used  to  express  the  rate  of  duty  or 
tax — upon  imported  goods.  In  the  end  such  a  tax  is  paid  by 
the  consumer  of  the  goods  in  the  higher  price  which  it  makes 
him  pay  for  them.  If  the  tariff  is  high  enough  to  make  the 
imported  goods  cost  as  much  or  more  than  they  can  be  made 
for  in  this  country  it  is  called  protective  because  it  enables 
the  home  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
foreigners.  Ever  since  1789  the  United  States  had  raised  a 
part  of  its  revenue  by  a  tariff  act,  but  the  rate  of  duty  had 
not  been  high  enough  to  afford  very  much  protection  to  our 
manufactures. 

The  northern  manufacturers,  the  western  farmers,  and  the 
South  Carolina  planters,  who  hoped  to  build  up  cotton  factories 
in  their  own  state,  all  supported  a  protective  tariff  after  the 
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War  of  1812.  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun  were  their 
chief  spokesmen.  The  advocates  of  protection  argued  that  it 
would  build  up  home  industries  and  thus  make  our  country 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  that  it  would  enable 
the  manufacturers  to  pay  higher  wages  to  their  workmen; 
and  that  the  growing  factory  towns  would  furnish  good  local 
markets  in  which  the  neighboring  farmers  could  sell  the  products 
of  their  farms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merchants  and  ship>- 
owners  of  New  England  and  most  of  the  southern  planters 
opposed  the  new  policy  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  injure 
our  foreign  trade,  and  that  it  would  make  all  the  people  pay 
more  for  the  protected  goods  in  order  to  benefit  a  small  number 
of  manufacturers  and  their  workmen. 

The  friends  of  protection  won  the  day,  and  in  1816  Congress 
passed  the  first  tariff  act  whose  chief  purpose  was  protection. 
The  manufacturers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  aid  given  them  Early  tariff 
by  the  law  of  1816,  and  in  1824  the  rates  of  duty  were  raised  l*w8 
by  another  tariff  act.  By  this  time  the  South  was  almost 
solidly  opposed  to  the  protective  policy.  Very  little  manu- 
facturing was  developing  in  that  section,  and  it  seemed  to  its 
farmers  and  planters  that  they  were  being  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  northern  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
Englanders  were  turning  from  trade  to  manufacturing  and 
beginning  to  favor  protection  duties.  In  1828  Congress  passed 
a  still  higher  tariff  law.  This  act  was  so  badly  made  that  it 
was  called  the  "tariff  of  abominations."  All  these  laws  helped 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

Turnpikes  and  Canals. — Ever  since  the  first  pioneers 
began  to  push  westward  in  our  coimtry  there  has  been  a  growing 
need  for  good  roads  to  connect  the  settlements  in  the  interior  The  need  for 
with  the  seaboard.  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  how  tiunpike  ^^^  roads 
companies,  often  with  state  aid,  built  fine  stone  roads  in  the 
older  states,  and  how  the  tides  of  inland  trade  and  travel 
flowed  back  and  forth  upon  them.  So  many  of  these  roads 
were  built  diuing  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  it  is  often  called  the  "turnpike  era"  in  oiu"  history. 

After  new  states  began  to  grow  up  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  it  became  vitally  important  that  the  western  section 
should  be  bound  to  the  East  by  better  means  of  conmiunication  The  National 
and  transportation  if  we  were  ever  to  have  a  real  nation.  ^^^ 
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RecogDizing  this  fact,  in  ISll  the  United  States  gOTemment 
began  U>  build  u  fine  "National  Pike"  westward  from  Cumber- 
laad,  Maryland.  In  time  this  "Cumberland  Road,"  as  it  is 
often  called,  was  extended  to  Illinois,  thus  connecting  the 
East  and  the  Middle  West  by  a  good  highway. 

The  War  of  1812  Btill  further  aroused  the  country  to  the 
Roadi  Mill  necessity  for  JK-tter  facilities  for  transportation.  In  1816 
^^t  b^^  Pi"esident  Madison  iirged  Congress  to  pro^dde  for  "a  system  of 
statei  roads  and  canals  such  as  would  have  the  effect  of  drawing 


The  Erie  Cuul  *t  Lockport,  Kaw  York 


more  closely  togolhtr  fvcrj-  part  of  our  country."  But  when 
Congress,  UhI  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
a  largo  sum  of  money  for  internal  improvements,  Madison 
vctood  it.  The  president  did  this,  not  because  he  did  not  favor 
internal  improvements,  but  because  he  thought  that  Con&i-ess 
had  no  power  to  spend  money  for  them.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  strict  construction  attitude  of  Madison  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor, James  Monroe,  most  internal  improvements  continued 
lo  be  made  by  the  states  instead  of  the  national  government. 
The  greatest  of  these  state  undertakings  was  carried  out 
by  New  York.     For  years  DeWitt  Clinton  had  lu-ged  the  dig- 
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giiig  of  a  canal  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  River.  The  Eiie 
When  he  became  governor  of  New  York  this  great  work  was  C«m1 
begun.     On  July  4,   1817,  Governor  Clinton  threw  out  the 


Tin  Old  Erie  Cutl 

firet  shovelful  of  earth,  and  eight  years  later  the  Erie  Canal 

was  completed.     Far  reaching  results  followed  the  opening  of 

this  great  waterway.   Goods  could  now  be  easily  carried  between 

the  Great  Lakes  and  New 

York  Harbor.    The  freight 

rate  fixaa  Albany  to  Buffalo 

fell  fifxa  one  hundred  and 

twenty  dollars  to  fourteen 

d<dlan  a  ton.  The  people  of 

tbe   West  could   now  buy 

the  manufactured  goods  of 

the  East  very  much   more 

cheaply  than  ever  before. 

Because   it  stood    at    the 

starting  point    of  the  best 

road  into  the  interior  of  the 

country.  New    York    City 

sow  became  and  has  ever 

unce  remained  the  largest 

city  in  the  United  States. 

But  New  York  was  not  alone  in  undertaking  a  great  work 
of  internal  improvement.    Beginning  about  the  time  the  Erie 
Canal  was  opened,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  built  a  great  Simllu 
h^way  of  commerce  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.    This  ^^'^ 
tiighway  consisted  in  part  of  canals  and  in  part  of  railroads  other  rates 
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upon  which  the  cars  were  drawn  by  horses  or  by  stationar>' 
engines.  Other  canals  were  constructed  in  Pennsylvania  until 
that  state  had  a  great  canul 
system  with  a  thousand  miles 
of  waterway.  The  other  states 
were  not  far  behind  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  in  under- 
takitig  great  schemes  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  The 
turnpikes  and  canals  con- 
tinued fo  be  the  highways  of 
trade  and  travel  in  the  nation 
until  the  coming  of  the  Bteam 
liKomotivc  made  the  railromi 
a  faster  and  cheaper  means  of 
transportation. 


The  Railroads  —While 

the  people  were  ipt  nding 
The  first  large  sums  of  monoj  m  dig 
railioads  ^^j^^  ^.^^^i^  (1,^  buildnig  (f 

railroads  was  l>egun  aiidm 

vcntors  were  expennic  nting 

with  the  steam   locomoti\e 

which  was  soon  to    re\olu- 

tionize   the   transportation 

of  the  world.     Short   rad- 

waya   for  hauling  stone  or 

coal  and  operated  bj  hand 

or  liorse  power  had  been 
usid  m  England  e\er  since 
the  sevtnttenth  century. 
During  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nmeteenth  century  bcv- 
eral  railways  of  this  type 
were  built  in  the  United 
States.  Between  1825  and 
1830  railroads  were  b<^:un 
westward  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Albany,  and  Charles 
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ton,  but  unly  ;i  few  miles  were  actually  built 
Ixifore  the  latter  date.  Horses  were  used  to 
furnisli  the  motive  power  on  these  earliest 
.\nierieun  railroads. 

The  honor  of  inventing  the  steam  loco- 
motive Ix^longs  to  Cieorfte  Stephenson,  an 
lOnglishman  who  after   many    exp<Tinierits 


made  uri  engiiu  which  would  ) 


"OMIraiuidM"  (183» 

SiDila  p«ir  of  drlvinc 

wbecb.     Weight  ibont 


jn  Upon  a  ' 
railway  track.  In  1825  he  put  Inventios  of 
in  o|H'ration  the  first  steam  ^Jj?*" 
railroad  hi  (ireiit  Britain  for 
carrying  Ixith  fi^eight  and 
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rt'erc  built  by  the 
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Bow  Mriy  Btateb,  but  most  of  them  were  constructed  by  private  ccm- 
'■''"f^'  panieB  and  all  of  them  sooner  or  later  passed  into  private 
ownership.  The  early  railways  were  not  the  well-built  roads 
over  which  we  now  ride.  In  their  constraction  heavy  wooden 
rails  were  laid  upon  cross  tics  and  thin  strips  of  iron  were  then 
spiked  on  top  of  the  wooden  rails.  These  strips  of  iron  often 
worked  loose  and  curled  over  the  wheels  or  pierced  the  bottom 
of  the  cars  thus  causing  numerous  accidents.  Later,  iron  rails 
were  introduced,  and  these  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  steel 
rails  now  in  common  use.     The  first  railroad  cars  were  built 
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like  the  stage-roaches,  and  the  early  locomotives  were  small 
and  weak  in  comparison  with  the  powerful  railroad  eng;inea 
of  the  present  time. 

The  first  railroads  were  built  to  supplement  the  canals 

and  to  connect  natural  waterways  like  rivers  and  lakes.     No 

Railroads    one  supposed  that  they  would  ever  take  the  place  of  water 

begin  to     transportation.     But  the  advantages  of  railroads  over  canals 

^1^**''      were  soon  apparent.    Canal  traffic,  while  safe  and  cheap,  was 

very  slow  and  was  often  interrupted  by  floods  or  frost.     For 

example,  ice  closes  the  Erie  Canal  for  several  months  in  every 

year.     In  mountainous  country  a  railroad  can  be  built  much 

cheaper  than  a  canal,  and  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country 

where  it  is  not  practicable  to  build  canals  at  all.     When  tJie 
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people  b^an  to  realize  these  advantages  of  the  railroads  and 
to  appreciate  the  speed  and  economy  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion which  they  made  possible,  the  country  entered  upon  an 
era  of  rapid  railroad  building.  The  thirty-two  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States  in  1830  increased  to  nearly  three  thousand 
in  1840,  to  over  ten  thousand  in  1850,  and  to  more  than  thirty 
thousand  miles  in  1860.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  railroad  mileage 
in  our  coimtry  has  gone  steadily  on  until  the  present  time. 
We  now  have  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States. 

The  railroads  have  played  a  vital  part  in  changing  the 
old-time  world  described  in  the  last  chapter  into  the  modem 
world  in  which  we  now  live.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  a  The 
leading  factor  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  has  made  i^w«nce 
our  life  so  unlike  that  of  our  ancestors  who  lived  a  century 
ago.  They  saved  time,  created  labor  at  good  wages  for  many 
of  our  people,  and  made  travel  possible  to  people  of  moderate 
means.  The  quick  and  cheap  transportation  whic^h  they  pro- 
vided stimulated  business,  enabled  the  farmer  to  sell  his  crops 
tar  better  prices,  and  increased  the  value  of  his  land.  They 
made  possible  the  development  of  great  sections  of  the  country 
which  were  far  from  all  waterways.  They  gave  a  better  postal 
service  and  made  cheaper  postage  possible.  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  railroads,  and  of  inestimable  value  in  helping  to  operate 
them,  came  the  electric  telegraph,  which  was  invented  by 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  1835  and  first  used  in  1844.  The  rail- 
roads and  the  telegraph  have  helped  to  break  down  sectional 
barriers  and  to  bind  North,  South,  East,  and  West  together 
in  one  common  country.  They  have  thus  played  a  mighty 
part  in  making  our  nation. 

Great  Changes  in  Farming. — Farming  was  as  completely 

revolutionized  during  the  nineteenth  century  as  every  other 

kind  of  industry.    But  the  transformation  of  agriculture  began  Fanning 

later  than  that  of  manufacturing  and  of  transportation.    The  ^^^^S^ 

farm  life  pictured  in  the  last  chapter  continued  with  very  than  othe 

little  change  until  after  1830.    When  the  first  railroads  were  industriei 

begun  in  the  United  States,  plows  and  harrows  were  still  the 

only  farm  implements  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses.    Hay  was  still 

mown  with  a  scythe  and  raked  by  hand.    Grain  was  cut  with 

a  sickle  or  a  cradle  and  threshed  with  a  flail.    But  between 
19^ 
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1830  and  1860  farming  in  our  country  passed  through  a  period 
of  marvelous  changes  and  expansion. 

The  invention  of  farm  machinery  was  by  far  the  most 
important  cause  of  this  wonderful  revolution  in  agriculture. 
bTentioa  of  During  the  generation  between  1S30  and  1860  many  improve- 
ments  were  made  in  plows  and  harrows,  and  a  great  variety 
of  cuHivatorB,  horso-hoos,  grain  drills,  and  com  planters  were 
introduced.  The  mowing  machine  and  the  horse  rake  be|^n 
to  do  much  of  the  heavy  manual  lalror  of  haying.  The  first 
reaper  was  patented  in  1833,  and  after  1840  reapers  rapidly 


fum 


came  into  use. ,  The  invcnlion  of  the  reaper  and  of  the  threshing 
machine,  which  was  made  alx)ut  the  same  time,  were  two  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  industry.  These 
machines  made  iM)K.silik>  the  great  crops  of  grain  which  have 
been  grown  in  our  country  ever  since  they  were  introduced. 

While  the  invention  of  labor-saving  farm  implements  was 
tlie  moat  important  cause  of  the  vast  expansion  of  agriculture 
in  our  <:ovuitrj'  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
several  other  causes  helped  to  produce  the  same  result.  The 
development  rapidly  growing  factory  towns  were  giving  the  farmers  a  better 
home  market  for  their  crops.  At  the  same  time  the  peoples  of 
Europe  were  steadily  becoming  more  dependent  upon  America 
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for  a  part  of  their  supply  of  food.  Our  farmerB  could  meet  these 
new  demanda  because  of  the  extensive  areas  of  Dew  land  which 
were  being  brought  under  the  plow  in  the  West  and  South. 
During  the  rapid  development  of  the  West,  which  we  shall 
study  in  the  next  chapter,  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
began  to  be  occupied.  The  ease  with  which  these  grassy  plains 
could  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  the  settler  reached  them  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  years  of  toil  which  were  neccBsary  to 
cut  down  the  heavy  forests  and  to  clear  the  forest  lands  of 
stumps  and  roots.     While  the  new  farm  machinery  was  not 
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much  used  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  the  rapid  bcreaae 
in  the  number  of  slaves  made  it  possible  to  grow  greater  crops 
of  cotton  by  constantly  bringing  more  land  under  cultivation. 
Then,  too,  the  railroads  which  were  being  steadily  extended 
made  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  market  their  crope  more 
easily,  and  to  procure  all  sorts  of  manufactured  articles  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  deprived  because  of  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  bringing  them  into  the  country. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. — The  changes 
in  industry  which  began  in  England  in  the  second  half  of  tJie  «.     rwoto 
eighteenth  century  and  in  our  own  country  very  early  in  the  ^on  In 
nineteenth  century,  as  the  result  of  the  invention  of  labor-saving  '"''y'J^ 
machinery,  have  been  going  on  ever  since  and  are  largely  ™gent'  ™ 
reeponsible  for  the  ways  of  doing  things  and  the  mode  of  life  mode  of  Ute 
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that  we  now  sec  around  us.     Jjrt  ub  examine  some  of  the  con«^ 
quences  of  this  vast  and  far-reaching  Industrial  Revolution. 

Before  the  changes  in  industry  which  we  have  Ix^n  study- 
ing in  tliis  chapter  nearly  all  manufacturing  was  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  wnrkinen  or  in  small  sliops  near  at  hand.  These 
household  industricscuuldlx'earried  on  just  as  well  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  villages  or  bet  I  cr  than  they  rould  in  the  cities.  Before 
the  Industrial  Revoliifiori  the  cities  of  our  country  were  fewer 
and  very  much  smaller  than  at  present.  But  when  lalwr-saving 
machines  were  invented,  and  watiT  jmwcr  or  steam  was  used 
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to  drive  thi-m,  it  was  foimd  to  bo  mm'c  economical  to  employ 
many  workmen  in  tlii^  same  mill.  For  this  reason  the  factories 
wen'  either  located  in  cities,  or  towns  quickly  grew  up  almut 
them.  Ill  thes<!  ways  the  intr  iduction  of  the  factory  system  of 
manufacturing  helped  to  change  thi'  United  States  from  a 
land  of  countiy  dwellers  to  a  nation  more  than  half  of  whose 
people  now  live  m  cities  and  towns. 

At   first    thought   it   mlRht   seem   that   the  invention  of 

machines  to  save  laboi  would  throw  men  out  of  work,    Some- 

Th«  demand  times  this  was  true  for  a  while     But  in  the  long  mn  the  intro- 

j^j.JJ^^jJ"   ductioii  of  labor-saving  mivehincy  created  a  greater  demand 

for  workers  than  ever  before.    The  cotton  gin,  for  example,  did 
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the  work  of  many  slaves  in  cleaning  cotton;  but  it  so  stimulated 
the  cotton-growing  industry  that  soon  the  slaves  thus  displaced 
and  many  more  were  employed  in  plowing,  planting,  culti- 
vating, and  picking  cotton  upon  the  great  plantations  of  the 
South.  At  the  same  time  the  labor  of  many  more  men  was 
needed  to  make  the  gins,  to  prepare  the  wood  and  iron  out  of 
which  they  were  made,  and  to  transport  the  cotton  crop  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  This  increasing  demand  for  labor 
which  came  with  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  was  con- 
stantly drawing  the  young  men  and  women  from  the  country 
to  the  manufacturing  towns.  At  the  same  time  it  was  pro- 
moting inmiigration.  After  1840  great  numbers  of  European 
workers  began  to  seek  jobs  in  America. 

In  the  old  days  of  household  industry  nearly  every  work- 
man was  his  own  master,  or  hoped  to  be  after  he  had  learned 
his  trade  and  saved  a  little  money  to  set  up  a  shop  of  his  own.  Capitalists 
But  it  took  a  great  deal  more  money  than  the  workmen  pos-  "^^  laborer! 
sessed  to  build  a  factory  and  fill  it  with  expensive  machinery. 
Accordingly  men  with  money  built  the  factories  and  then  em- 
ployed the  laborers  to  work  in  them  for  wages.  In  this  way 
the  factory  system  tended  to  divide  the  industrial  world  into 
capitalists  and  laborers,  and  gave  rise  to  disputes  between 
capital  and  lal)or  which  have  often  proved  troublesome  even 
down  to  the  present  time. 

After  the  revolution  in  industr>'  brought  alx)ut  by  machin- 
ery, vastly  larger  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  were  pro- 
duced than  ever  before.  These  goods  were  so  economically  Changes  in 
made  that  they  could  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  Cotton  the  daily  life 
cloth  for  sheeting,  for  example,  which  cost  forty  cents  a  yard  ^  *  ^^^  * 
when  it  was  woven  by  hana  could  be  bought  for  seven  cents  a 
yard  after  the  factory  method  of  making  it  was  fully  developed. 
The  masses  of  the  people  could  now  buy  many  things  which 
formerly  they  had  not  been  al)le  to  afford.  At  the  same  time 
many  conveniences  and  comforts  hitherto  unknown  began  to 
appear  in  every  home.  The  friction  match  took  the  place  of 
the  flint  and  steel,  and  the  iron  cook  stove  superseded  the  old- 
time  fireplace.  There  was  less  work  to  do  in  the  household 
than  formerly,  because  many  things  once  made  in  every  house 
were  now  being  manufactured  in  factories.  In  a  word,  the  great 
revolution  in  industry  caused  by  the  spirit  of  invention  was 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Wliat  is  meant  by  a  "labor-saving"  machine?  Have  you  any 
such  machines  in  your  own  home?  Can  you  think  of  any  such  machines 
that  have  recently  come  into  use? 
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2.  Make  a  list  of  the  thing?  that  you  can  do  that  your  great-grand- 
parents could  not  do  when  .they  were  children.  What  could  they  do  that 
you  cannot  do? 

3.  What  cities  in  our  country  are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  textiles? 
What  other  power  than  steam  is  used  to  drive  engines?  *  What  are  our 
leading  cotton-growing  states?  How  much  cotton  is  now  grown  in  the 
United  States  each  year? 

4.  Where  are  the  chief  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States? 
What  American  cities  are  famous  for  their  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel? 

5.  Do  you  use  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  in  your  home?  What 
does  it  cost  a  ton  in  your  town? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  reasons  you  can  find /or  and  against  a  protec- 
tive tariff. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  New  York  City  stands  at 
the  starting  point  of  the  best  road  into  the  interior  of  the  country? 

8.  In  what  ways  was  the  railroad  an  improvement  over  the  canal? 
What  advantages  had  the  canal  over  the  raiht)ad?  Write  an  essay  upon 
the  influence  of  the  railroads  upon  the  history  of  our  country. 

9.  In  what  ways  has  the  industrial  revolution  changed  our  daily  life? 


CHArrEll  XV 

The  Rise  of  the  Middle  West 

A  New  Rush  into  the  West. — The  story  of  the  westward 
march  of  our  people  through  the  gaps  of  the  Alleghanies,  across 
iew  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  over  the  mountain  trails 

which  led  to  the  rich  country  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  important  feature  of  our  history.  We 
have  seen  how  Boone  and  Robertson  led  the  vanguard  in  this 
conquest  of  the  continent  and  gained  a  foothold  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
We  have  followed  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  heroic  frontiers- 
men as  they  won  the  Northwest  from  the  British  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution.  We  have  learned  how  the  western  lands  were 
ceded  by  the  states  to  the  United  States,  how  a  pubUe  land 
system  was  devised,  and  how  a  territorial  form  of  government 
was  created  by  the  great  Ordinance  of  1787.  We  have  traced 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  early  West  until  we  saw  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  a  little  later  Ohio,  enter  the  Union  as  the 
first  western  states. 

This  first  movement  of  our  people  into  the  West  occurred 
during  the  Revolution  and  the  years  which  followed  it.  Another 
r  the  and  far  greater  wave  of  western  settlement  started  just  after 
it  grew  the  War  of  1812.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  West  during  the 
;  ^  *' years  following  1815  was  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  easier  and  safer  to  go  West  than  ever  before.  The 
appearance  of  the  steamlwat  on  the  western  rivers  encouraged 
settlement  in  that  section.  The  victories  of  Harrison  and  Jack- 
son over  the  Indians  lessencnl  the  danger  from  Indian  attacks 
and  opened  much  new  land  to  settlement.  The  government 
sold  this  land  to  settlers  at  two  dollars  per  acre  and  made  it 
easy  for  them  to  pay  for  it  on  the  instalment  plan.  In  the 
last  chapter  we  saw  how  the  sale  of  cheap  English  goods  after 
the  War  of  1812  closed  manv  of  the  mills  and  factories  in  our 
eastern  states.  Great  numbers  of  the  people  who  were  thus 
thro\\Ti  out  of  work  sought  new  homes  upon  the  cheap  lands  of 
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the  West,  At  the  same  time  the  growing  demand  for  cotton 
led  many  planters  in  the  older  states  of  the  South  to  move  to 
the  fertile  cotton  lands  in  the  territories  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  Western  Settlers. — The  greater  part  of  the  settlers 
of  the  Middle  West  were  the  outcome  of  a  natural  sifting  that 
was  going  on  among  the  people  of  the  older  slates  in  the  East.  The  quality 
The  bold,  the  restless,  those  who  loved  adventure,  and  those  °?  *" 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  or  prospects  at  home 
and  hoped  to  better  them  in  a  new  country  sought  the  frontier. 


The  timid,  the  home-loving,  and  all  who  were  contented  with 
their  lot  remained  behind.  The  stroani  of  immigrants  from  the 
East  was  joined  by  another  from  Europe.  Aft^'r  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  1815  many  of  the  hardy  sons  of  the 
countries  of  northern  Europe  came  to  America  and  a  lai^e 
part  of  them  found  homes  in  the  Middle  West.  Sometimes  these 
newcomers  from  Europe  settled  in  groups,  like  the  Swiss  at 
Vevay,  Indiana,  or  the  Dutch  at  Holland,  Michigan,  but  the 
most  of  them  were  scattered  among  the  native  Americans  and 
soon  became  very  much  like  them. 

Three  distinct  classes  of  people  helped  to  bring  civiliza- 
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tion  into  the  weetera  wilderneas.   They  have  been  thus  described 
by  one  who  lived  among  them: 

"First  comes  the  pioneer  who  depends  for  the  subsiBtence 
of  his  family  chiefly  upon  the  natm-al  growth  of  the  vegetation 
called  the  'range'  and  the  proceeds  of  hunting.  His  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  are  rude,  chiefly  of  his  own  make,  and  his 
efforts  ar(^  directed  mainly  to  a  crop  of  corn  and  a  turnip  patch. 
A  field  of  a  dozen  acres  is  enough  for  his  occupancy.  It  is 
quit*  immaterial  whether  he  ever  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
soil.  He  is  an  occupant  for  the  time  being,  pays  no  rent,  and 
fcrlB  as  independent  as  the  'lord  of  the  manor.'  He  builds 
his  cabin,  gathering  around  him  a  few  other  families  of  similar 
tastes  and  habits  iind  'settles'  till  the  range  is  somewhat  sub- 
dued and  hunting 
a  Uttle  precarious. 
"  The  next  class 
purchase  the  land, 
add  field  to  field, 
clear  out  the  roads, 
throw  rough 
bridges  over  the 
streams,  put  up 
hewn-lc%  houses 
with  glass  windows 
and  brick  and  stone  chimneys,  occasionally  plant  orchards, 
build  mills,  school-houses,  court-houses,  etc.,  and  exhibit  the 
picture  and  forms  of  plain,  frugal,  civilized  life. 

"Another  wave  rolls  on.  The  men  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise come.  The  small  village  rises  to  a  spacious  town  or  city; 
substantial  edifices  of  brick,  extensive  fields,  orchards,  gardens, 
colleges,  churches  arc  seen.  Broadcloths,  silks,  and  all  the  refine- 
ments, luxuries,  elegancies,  frivolities,  and  fashions  are  in  vogue. 
Thus  wave  after  wave  is  rolling  westward." 

The  Geography  of  Western  Settlement. — The  physical 
geography  of  every  country  has  a  very  great  effect  upon  its 
o!  history.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  settlement  of  our 
middle  western  states.  The  Appalachian  mountain  system 
was  a  great  bairier  across  the  path  of  the  westward  march  of 
(lur  people,  but  once  this  barrier  was  crossed  the  westward 
flowing  rivers  like  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  were  natural 
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roads  which  made  it  easy  for  the  pioneers  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  western  country.  You  will  notice  that  this  moimtain 
barrier  extends  from  New  England  to  northern  Georgia.  Every- 
where the  frontiersmen  were  finding  their  way  up  the  vallejrs 
and  through  the  gaps  of  these  mountains  at  about  the  same 
time.  .  As'  the  southern  Appalachians  are  very  much  farther 
west  than  those  to  the  north,  the  Virginians  and  Carolinians 
were  la3dng  the  foundations  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  men  of  New  England  and  the 
middle  states  were  beginning  to  occupy  central  New  York 
and  western  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  a 
great  wedge  of  early  settlement  driven  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  West. 

The  coimtry  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  land  which  now 
makes  up  the  southern  part  of  the  great  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  was  the  second  section  of  the  Middle  West  to  be  Settlement 
settled.    This  region  was  occupied  by  people  from  the  middle  of  the  North- 
states  and  a  few  from  New  England  who  made  their  way  over  Territory 
the  moimtains  to  Pittsburgh  and  thence  by  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries  or  by  roads  through  the  woods  to  their 
destination.    To  this  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  there  came 
also  many  Virginians  and  Kentuckians,  especially  from  among 
the  people  in  those  states  who  did  not  own  slaves  and  who 
wished  to  live  in  a  land  where  slavery  was  forbidden  by  law. 

While  the  states  which  grew  up  in  the  Northwest  Territory 

were  being  settled  many  of  the  more  enterprising  people  of  the 

South  Atlantic  states  were  making  their  way  into  the  rich  cotton  Cotton  lands 

lands  which  extend  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  Texas.  °^  ^^,  South 

occtiDied 
The  Virginians  could  reach  the  Southwest  by  following  the 

valleys  of  the  upper  Roanoke,  the  Holston,  and  the  Tennessee 
rivers,  or  they  could  join  the  planters  who  were  moving  west 
from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  follow  the  easy  roads  to 
the  West  which  ran  south  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  The 
lower  South  had  numerous  rivers  which  led  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  one's  way  by  water 
along  the  Gulf  coast. 

We  have  seen  how  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee sent  their  produce  down  the  Mississippi  to  market  at  First 
New  Orleans.    It  was  natural  that  these  river  traders  should  JJest^of  the 
hear  glowing  reports  of  the  fertile  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Mississippi 
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After  we  bought  the  Louisiana  Territory  in  1803  go  many 
Americans  emigrated  to  New  Orleans  or  settled  upon  the 
banlus  o(  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Kcd  rivers  that  Louisiana 
wM  admitted  into  the  Uoiou  in  1812.  During  the  great  rush 
into  the  West  which  followed  the  War  of  1812  so  many  people 
found  tiieir  way  across  the  Mississippi  into  the  loner  valley  of 
the  Missouri  River  that  this  section  was  soon  asking  to  be  made 
a  rtate.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  Ixiyond  the  Mississippi 
i-ame  from  Kentucky  and  \'irgiiiia.  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous 
frontieraman  and  Indian  fighter  in  the  early  history  of  Ken- 
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.  tucky,  spent  his  last  yonrs  hk  u  piunecr  uixtn  th*^  bjuiks  of 
the  Misaouri. 

The  country  &)mii   (he  (li-eiil   Lakes  was  the  last   rt'fjion 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  \h.-  settlod.    'I'lic  men  of  New  Knttiand 
who  made  their  way  into  tbc  West  tlirouRh  the  Moliawk  Valley  Later 
were  some  years  in  occupying  the  good  fjirming  land  in  western  develojh 
New  York.    When  they  reached  Lake  Erie  they  passed  along  SfGrMt"* 
its  southern  shore  into  northern  Ohio.     The  part  of  Ohio  on  Lakea 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  often  called  "the  Western  Reserve," 
tiecause  Connecticut  had  reserved  a  large  part  of  it  when  she 
ceded  her  western  land  chiim  to  the  I'nited  Statea    After  the 
steamboat  appeared  on  the  Great  Lakes,  pioneers  from  New 
York  and  New  England  began  to  go  to  Michigan,  southern 
DliDoifl,  and  later  Wisconsin,  but  these  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  western  laket  did  not  begin  to  grow  rapidly  until 
about  1835. 

The  Journey  to  the  Frontier. — A  trip  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  Middle  West  now  means  twenty-four  hours  Going  w«>t 
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spent  in  comfort  and  pleasure  upon  a  fast  express  train.  But 
to  our  pioneer  ancestors  one  hundred  years  ago  such  a  journey 
vas  a  serious  undertaking,  lasting  many  days  and  often 
attended  with  great  hardships.  Moreover,  to  "go  West"  in 
those  days  meant  the  breaking  of  all  the  old  home  ties  in  the 
East.  Those  who  started  to  seek  new  homes  in  Indiana  or 
Mississippi  knew  that  it  was  unlikely  that  they  would  ever 
again  see  the  relatives  and  friends  whom  they  left  behind. 
Only  the  stout-hearted,  the  of^^er,  and  the  ambitious  dared  to  go. 
Home  of  the  poorer  emigrants  to  the  West  carried  all  their 
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worldly  possessions  in  packs  upon  their  backs  or  in  little  cart* 
The  jounier  which  were  drawn  by  hand.  But  most  pioneer  families  prepared 
for  the  journey  to  their  new  western  home  by  procuring  a 
canvas-eovered  wagon  into  which  they  loaded  clothing,  beddiny, 
a  few  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  some  needed  tools,  and 
provisions  for  the  trip.  This  wagon  was  drawn  by  horses  or 
mules,  or  sometimes  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  father  or  one  of 
the  sons  drove  the  team.  The  mother  and  small  children 
rode.  Perliajis  the  larger  hoys  and  girls  drove  a  few  cattte 
behind  the  wagon.  In  this  way  they  made  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  a  day.  At  night  they  stopped  at  a  wayside  tavern,  or  more 
frequently  camped  along  the  roadside  near  a  spring  or  creek. 
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The  family  that  moved  West  in  this  way  was  very  likely 
to  find  company  upon  the  road.  In  fact  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  a  group  of  such  families  to  join  together  for  the  The  stream 
joinney.  During  the  great  rurii  into  the  West  after  the  War  **  emigrtiMi 
of  1812  the  main  highways  leadii^  to  that  section  were  covered 
by  a  stream  of  emigrants.  A  toUgate  keeper  in  Pennsylvania 
reported  that  sixteen  thousand  people  passed  this  gate  bound 
west  between  March  and  December,  1817.  The  same  year 
two  hundred  and  sixty  em^ant  wagons  were  counted  going 
by  one  tavern  in  western  New  York  in  nine  days.    A  traveler 


'■^^^.O-    "^ 
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in  the  South  says  that  he  fell  in  with  crowds  of  emigrants 
bound  for  the  cotton  lands  of  Alabama.  He  declares  that  he 
coimted  two  hundred  and  seven  wagons,  twenty-nine  herds  of 
cattle,  twenty-seven  droves  of  hogs,  and  more  than  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  people. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  Connecticut 
^1  who  traveled  with  her  family  to  Ohio  in  1810  will  help  ua 
to  realize  what  such  a  journey  was  like  in  those  days.    "£very  Experiences 
ttJl  gatherer  and  child  that  sees  us  inquires  where  we  are  going. —  ^  ■  pioneer 
The  bridge  over  the  Delaware  is  elegant,  I  think.    It  is  covered  *^ 
and  has  sixteen  windows  each  side. — -It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
variety  of  paintings  on  the  inn-keeper's  signs— We  are  obliged 
to  sleep  every  and  any  way  at  most  of  the  inns  ""■"     T  have 
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learned  to  eat  raw  pork  and  to  drink  whiskey.  Don't  you 
think  I  shall  do  for  a  new  country? — We  have  been  nearly 
twenty  miles  today  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  walk  up  hill, 
till  we  are  all  very  tired.  From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
I  think  the  state  of  Ohio  will  be  well  filled  up  before  winter. 
Wagons  without  number  every  day  go  on.  One  went  on 
containing  forty  people.  We  almost  every  day  see  them  with 
eighteen  or  twenty,  one  stopped  here  tonight  with  twenty- 
•  seven. — Wo  are  over  the  sixth  mountain  and  at  an  inn  at  the 

foot  of  it.  This  mountain  is  called  worse  than  any  of  them, 
it  is  only  six  miles  over.  Wc  have  only  come  eight  today  and 
I  have  not  been  in  the  wagon." 

When  the  southern  planter  moved  with  many  slaves  to 
the  cotton  lands  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi  it  was  necessiirv 
How  the  for  liim  to  take  tools  and  work-animals  with  him  in  order  to 
southern  ^\  ^l^c  slaves  to  work  at  ouvo  upon  his  new  plantation.  No 
moved  West  doubt  the  journey  was  a  joyous  occasion  to  the  slaves,  to  whom 
for  the  time  it  meant  a  n^h^ase  from  hard  work.  A  trav(»lcr 
who  met  a  pioneer  planter  moving  into  the  West  has  given  us 
this  charming  picture  of  what  he  saw:  "The  cattle  with  their 
hundred  bells;  the  negroes  with  delight  in  their  countenances, 
for  their  labors  were  suspended  and  their  imaginations  excited; 
the  mistress  and  children  strolling  carelessly  along  in  a  gait 
that* enables  them  to  k(M'p  u])  with  the  slow-traveling  carriage. 
Just  before  nightfall  they  come  to  a  spring  or  a  branch  where 
there  is  water  and  wood.  The  pack  of  dogs  set  up  a  cheerful 
barking.  The  cattle  lie  down  and  ruminate.  The  team  is 
unharnessed.  The  large  wagons  are  covered  so  that  the  roof 
completely  excludes  the  rain.  The  cooking  utensils  are  brought 
out.  The  blacks  prepare  a  supper  which  the  toils  of  the  day 
render  delicious;  and  they  talk  over  the  adventures  of  the  past 
day  and  prospects  of  the  next.'* 

The  Life  of  the  Pioneer. — After  a*  toilsome  though  interest- 
ing journey  the  members  of  the  pioneer  family  at  last  reached 
Settling  on  the  scene  of  their  future  home.  If  they  were  the  first  comers  in 
forest  land  i]^^,  vicinit  y  the  unbroken  forest  was  all  that  welcomed  them. 
If  other  settlers  had  preceded  them  they  were  sure  to  be 
greeted  with  neighborly  oflfers  of  help.  In  either  case  their 
situation  was  a  lonely  one.  By  day  they  were  shut  in  by 
the  surrounding  woods  and  at  night  the  stillness  was  only 
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broken  by  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  mournful  cry  of  the 
whippoorwill. 

But  the  aewcomere  were  soon  too  busy  to  be  homesick. 
Their  immediate  needs  were  shelter  and  food.  Their  first  shelter 
was  apt  to  be  a  rude  shed  called  a  "half-faced  camp."  Three  Th«  flnt 
sides  of  this  camp  were  built  of  poles  and  its  roof  was  covered  **•"? 
with  branches  and  bark.  The  fourth  side  was  left  open  and  a 
fire  built  in  front  of  it.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Uttle 
boy  he  lived  with  his  parents  for  a  whole  year  in  such  a  camp  in 
Indiana. 

As  soon  as  a  temporary  shelter  for  his  family  was  built  the  The  lint  < 
pioneer  began  a  little,  clearing  in  the  forest  in  order  to  plant 
hig  first  crop. 

"His  echoing  axe  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  Hea-like  solitude, 
And  nuihing,  thundering,  down  were  Dung 
The  Titana  of  the  wood," 


When  a  little  patch  had  been  cleared  the  ground  was  broken 
up,  and  corn  and  potatoes  were  planted  among  the  stumps  and 
logs.  If  the  new  home  had 
not  been  located  near  a 
spring  a  well  had  to  be  lug 
During  the  first  few  months 
the  settlers  depended  upon 
hunting  for  most  of  their 
supply  of  food.  Fortunately 
wild  turkeys,  deer  a  d 
bears  were  usually  easy  to 
find.  But  a  8tead>  d  et  of 
venison  and  bear  s  meat 
must  have  grown  very  t  re- 
some,  and  you  can  mag  ne 
with  what  joy  the  ch  Idren 
welcomed  the  first  roast  ng 
cars  of  com. 


A  HiH  lacsd  Camp 


As  soon  as  the  settler  could  cut  the  logs  his  neighbors 

helped  hira  raise  a  substantial  log  house.     The  log  houses  of  -^^  ^ 

the  Middle  West  wore  very  much  like  those  which  had  been  house 
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built  on  the  frontier  ever  since  colonial  times.  The  tables, 
benches,  and  other  furniture  in  them  were  mostly  homemade. 
The  garden  seeds  brought  from  the  old  home  in  the  East  were 
planted  near  the  house.  If  the  settler  was  a  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious man  his  new  home  soon  began  to  justify  the  picture  of 
it  painted  by  one  of  our  poets: 

"His  roof  adorned  a  lovely  spot, 

'Mid  the  black  logs  green  glowed  the  grain, 
And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  not 
Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain.'^ 

After  his  house  was  built  the  settler  undertook  the  heavy 
task  of  clearing  his  land  of  forest.     He  began  by  *^ girdling" 
Clearing  the  the  trees.    This  was  done  by  cutting  a  ring  through  the  bark 
land  around  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  deep  enough  to  prevent  the 

sap  from  rising.  In  a  short  time  the  girdled  tree  died.  Grain 
could  then  be  sown  among  the  standing  trunks.  Later,  when 
the  dead  trees  were  so  dry  that  they  would  burn  readily  they 
were  cut  down.  Some  of  the  logs  were  split  into  rails  to  fence 
the  fields.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  rolled  together  into 
piles  and  burned.  The  settlers  helped  each  other  in  these 
*' log-rollings"  which  were  often  festive  occasions.  It  took  a 
lifetime  to  clear  a  large  farm  of  heavy  timber.  When  the 
settlers  reached  the  prairie  lands  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  they 
escaped  this  laborious  task.  By  simply  breaking  up  the  sod 
with  a  plow  the  prairie  farmer  could  bring  a  large  farm  under 
cultivation  in  two  or  three  years. 

But  a  prosperous  farm  anywhere  in   the   forest-covered 

region  of  the  Middle  West  was  the  result  of  the  labor  of  many 

Growth  of  a  years.    It  began  with  a  little  clearing  and  a  rude  cabin  in  the 

iBimhomt in  midst  of  the  encircling  forest.    As  time  passed  the  clearing  was 

®     ®^         enlarged,  two  or  three  small  fields  were  fenced  in,  and  a  com 

crib,  a  stable,  and  a  larger  log  house  were  built.    Perhaps  an 

orchard  was  set  out.     Later  still,  after  a  sawmill  was  set  up 

in  the  neighborhood,  a  small  frame  house  and  a  barn  were 

erected.     In  the  meantime,  field  was  slowly  added  to  field  as 

the  forest  was  cut  away.     At  last  we  see  a  fine  farmhouse,  a 

large   barn,  gardens,   orchards,   and   far-reaching   fields   from 

which  all  the  stumps  have  disappeared. 
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The  first  pioneers  in  the  region  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  lived  like  those  of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  log  cabins  in  Uttle 
clearings  along  the  rivers.    But  when  the  cotton  lands  of  the  Deyelop- 
lower  South  began  to  attract  prosperous  planters  with  money  ™®°*  ^^ 
and  many  slaves  the  southern  frontier  came  to  differ  greatly  piantatio 
from  the  northern.    The  pioneer  cotton  planter  bought  a  large 
tract  of  land,  often  several  thousand  acr(»s  in  extent.     He 
moved  to  this  land  with  his  family  carriage,  his  pack  of  hounds, 
and  a  long  train  of  slaves.     Some  of  the  negroes  who  were 
carpenters  and  masons  soon  built  a  house  for  the  ma"Ster  and 
cabins  for  the  slaves.    The  possession  of  many  laborers  made  it 
possible  to  clear  the  land  quickly,  and  in  a  few  years  a  great 
cotton  plantation  was  developed. 

While  the  pioneers  were  clearing  the  land  and  developing 


Courtesy  of  Dept.  of  Jmmif/nUion,  SoiUh  Dakota 
A  Modem  Western  Farm 

their  farms  and  plantations,  they  were  planting  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  a  civiUzed  community.  From  the  first  the  western  Local 
settlers  felt  the  need  of  establishing  law  and  order.  It  was  g<>^«™n* 
natural  that  they  should  set  up  local  governments  like  those 
they  had  known  in  their  old  homes  in  the  East.  In  those  parts 
of  the  North  where  most  of  thesettlers  came  from  New  England, 
the  township  became  the  more  important  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. In  the  South  local  affairs  were  managed  by  a  county 
government  patterned  after  that  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
In  the  middle  region  a  mixed  form  of  local  government  much 
like  that  of  Pennsylvania  came  to  prevail. 

The  settlers  of  the  West  also  brought  with  them  the  ideas 
about  education  and  religion  which  they  had  cherished  in  their 
former  homes.    North  of  the  Ohio  River  public  schools  were  ^^^|j 
early  established,  but  in  the  South  they  made  their  appearance  establisb 
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much  more  slowly.  The  earliest  religious  meetings  in  the  Middle 
West  were  held  by  traveUng  ministers  called  "circuit  riders." 
The  camp  meeting,  a  sort  of  combination  of  picnic  and  reli- 
gious service,  was  very  popular  during  the  early  history  of 
this  section.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  population  grew, 
all  the  leading  religious  denominations  organized  permanent 
churches. 

K^w  States. — Five  new  states  were  added  to  the  original 

thirteen  before  the  War  of  1812.     Vermont  was  admitted  into 

First  states    ^^^  Union  in  1791,  Kentucky  in  1792,  Tennessee  in   1796, 

added  to  the  Ohio  in  1803,  and  Louisiana  in  1812.     The  rapid  settlement  of 

^^^  the  West  which  began  after  the  War  of  1812  resulted  in  the 

formation  of  a  new  state  each  year  for  six  years  beginning  with 

1816.     The  eighteen  states  which  made  up  the  Union  when  the 

war  closed  had  grown  to  be  twenty-four  by  1821,  just  half  the 

number  that  were  in  the  Union  a  hundred  years  later. 

This  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  states  in  the  Union 
was  due  to  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  Middle  West  at  that 
Rapid  growth  time.  This  growth  was  especially  marked  in  the  old  Northwest 
Mi^e  West  ^^^^^^^^^'Y-  When  Ohio  became  a  state  in  1803  it  contained  al)Out 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1820  its  population  was  nearly 
six  hundred  thousand — more  people  than  were  then  living  in 
the  old  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  population  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Indiana  was  twenty-eight  thousand  in  1810.  Indiana 
became  a  state  in  1816,  and  by  1820  it  had  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  while,  farther  west,  Illinois  was 
beginning  to  grow  rapidly  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1818. 

When  the  first  American  pioneers  started  to  go  to  Louisiana 
after  its  purchase  from  the  French  in  1803,  some  of  them  settled 
Rush  into  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  Territory  of 
South^*'  Mississippi.  After  General  Jackson  broke  the  power  of  the 
Creek  Indians  in  1813  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great  rush 
to  occupy  the  cotton  lands  of  the  lower  South.  In  1817  Missis- 
sippi became  a  stat^.  Its  population  doubled  between  1810 
and  1820.  Even  more  rapid  was  the  growth  of  Alabama,  which 
came  into  the  Union  two  years  later,  in  1819. 

Wlien  the  people  who  were  crowding  into  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  and  Missouri  sought  its  admission  into  the  Union  they  were  delayed 
Maine  for  a  time  by  a  great  controversy  over  the  question  whether  the 
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proposed  state  should  be  slave  or  free.  We  shall  hear  more  of 
this  coatroversy  presently  when  we  study  the  history  of  slavery 
in  our  country.  Just  at  this  time,  Maine,  which  had  been  a  part 
of  Maaaachuaetts,  wanted  to  become  a  separate  state.  Massa- 
chusetts gave  her  consent  and  Maine  was  admitted  as  a  free 
state  in  1820.  This  made  it  easier  to  admit  Missouri  as  a 
slave  state  in  1821. 

Nine  of  the  eighteen  states  in  the  Union  in  1815  were  free 
states  and  nine  were  slave  states.    In  admitting  the  new  states  Free  BUtaa 
which  were  added  to  the  Union  during  the  next  six  years  it  is  ■•"•  "l"'* 
evident  that  Congress  was  trying  to  maintain  a  balance  ttetween  '     ' 


the  North  and  the  South.  Tht;  froe  state  of  Indiana  in  1816 
was  followed  by  the  slave  state  of  Mississippi  in  1817.  Free 
Illinois  in  1818  was  immediately  offset  by  slave-holding  Ala- 
bama in  1819.  Maine  in  1820  and  Missouri  in  1821  stiU  main- 
tained the  equiUbrium  between  the  sections. 

For  years  after  1821  the  new  stat«s  of  the  Middle  West 
were  filling  up  with  settlers.    It  was  fifteen  years  before  another 
state  was  added  to  the  Union.    Then  in  1836  Congress  admitted  Arkuiua 
the  slave  state  of  Arkansas,  and  early  in   1837  restored  the  j?jlij_-_ 
balance  between  slavery  and  freedom  by  making  the  free  state 
of  Michigan. 

The   Rising  Western   Cities. — While   the   pioneers   were 
Bwanning  into  the  new  states  in  the  Middle  West,  towns  and 
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How  a  town  cilU'S  won'  »prin|>;inf;  up  all  over  that  rpgion  tia  if  by  magic. 

uegM  As  s<K)ii  lis  tlnTc  was  u  fcjiisidi' ruble  niiiiilxT  of  settlers  in  any 

locality  a  stort-  was  apt  to  In-  oin'iiihI  at  some  convenient 
point.  Skion  a  tavern  made  its  appearanec  near  the  store. 
Presently  a  Ijlaekamilli  shop,  a.  sawmill,  and  possibly  a  grist- 
mill were  m-l  up.  The  people  who  were  employed  in  theap 
places  naturally  liuilt  their  homes  near  by,  and  in  this  way  a 


How  Boin« 
towns  grew 
to  be  cities 


town  iK'ftan.  Often  a  frnntier  town  was  niunwl  for  a  lending 
aettlir,  as  Zani'svillc  or  Vick.sburn- 

(■rciit  numbers  of  these  tittle  frontier  towns  never  rtpw 
to  Ik-  more  than  villages.  Hut  if  such  n  village  were  the  natural 
market  and  trading  center  of  a  large  farming  district,  and  in 
addition  if  it  were  favorably  situated  njMm  a  navigable  river  or 
a  main  traveled  road,  it  soon  givw  into  a  large  town  with  many 
stoii's,  a  bank,  and  a  newsiwiixr  By  and  by  a  railroad  came 
to  add  to  its  trading  facilities,  and  a  factory  was  built 
to  give  employment  to  its  surplus  lalKir.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  is  doth'd  with  hundreils  of  thriving  little  cities  which 
have  grown  up  in  this  way. 

Beeause  of  their  favorable  situation  for  commerce  some  of 
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the  western  towns  grew  to  be  great  cities.    In  the  early  history  importuii 
of  the  West,  New  Orleans  was  the  natural  market  of  the  whole  ^,  "^ 
Mississippi  Valley.    The  pork,  flour,  and  tobacco  of  the  states       '"'* 
drained  by  the  upper  MiaeiBsippi  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as 
the  sugar  and  cotton  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  came  to 
New  Orleans  and  were  carried  thence  by  ocean-going  ships  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.     After  the  settlement  of  Alabama, 
Mobile  grew  to  be  a  cotton  market  second  only  to  New  Orleans. 
After   the  steamboat  appeared  ou   the   western   rivers  New 
Orleans  not  only  bought 
the  produce  of  the  interior, 
but  began    to    send    the 
western   Betllers   the    im- 
ported goods  which   they 
needed.   This  fact  helped 
to  make  the  merchants  of 
the    eastern    cities    more 
eager  for  the  opening  of 
canals    and    railroads   to 
the  West. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, LouisviUe,  and  St. 
Louis  were  the  great  river 
ports  of  the  eaily  West. 
Pittsbui^b  commanded 
the  entrance  to  the  great- 
est waterway  to  the  west- 
ern country,  and  early 
began  to  make  the  iron 
wares  which  that  country 

demanded.  Cincinnati  was  the  commercial  center  of  a  vast  T 
and  fertile  farming  region  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  It  built  a  ^ 
large  part  of  the  river  steamboats  and  became  the  first  great 
pork  packing  city  in  the  West.  Louisville  owes  its  beginning 
to  the  falls  in  the  Ohio  River  which  made  it  necessary  to  trans- 
fer  flatboat  cargoes  at  this  point  in  times  of  low  water.  It 
became  the  great  export  center  for  the  tobacco  of  Kentucky. 
St.  Louis  was  the  natural  trading  point  for  the  settlers  of 
Missouri  and  southern  Illinois.  It  was  also  for  many  years  a 
great  fur  market  to  which  came  the  rich  peltries  of  the  far  West. 
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Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago  owp 

their  early  growth  to  their  favorable  situation  upon  the  Great 

ImporUnt      Lakes.     Buffalo  was  the  natural  starting  point  for  steamboat 

ciaeiB  on  the  traffic  upon  these  inland  seas.    The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal 

*"  contributed  wonderfully  to  its  importance.     Cleveland  begun 

to  grow  when  a  canal  connect«i  its  harbor  with  the  interior  of 

Ohio  and  made  it  the  market  for  the  northern  part  of  that 

state.    Nature  made  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  the  great  lake  ports 

of  their  respective  states.    Chiirago  owes  its  preeminence  to  its 

superb  location  near  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  natural 


Hanufac- 

tiuinE 

centers 


moetini:  |>la(-e  of  all  (lie  great  railroads  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley.  Chicago  vfOii  founded  later  than  most  of  the  other, 
cities  of  the  Mid<lle  West,  but  it  has  far  outstripped  them  all. 

All  the  great  river  and  lake  ports  which  have  just  been 
mentioned  owe  their  early  growth  to  their  natural  advantages 
for  tnide.  But  aftrr  the  factory  system  of  manufacturing  was 
introduced  into  the  Middle  West,  and  when  that  section  was 
covered  with  a  network  of  railroads,  they  all  became  great 
manufacturing  centers.  Their  later  development  has  been 
industrial  quite  as  much  as  rommereial. 

The  Influence  of  the  West.— The  War  of  1812  quickened 
the  spirit  of  nationality  in  our  country.    The  growtii  of  this 
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apirit  was  further  promoted  by  the  rapid  Bcttloment  of  the  The  Wei 
Weat  which  followed  that  war.    The  people  of  the  older  Btates  ''••P'^  *' 
in  the  East  had  a  keen  Bense  of  local  pride  and  of  state  patriot-  Americu 
ism.     The  movement  into  the  West  brought  together  people 
from  the  different  states  and  sections  of  the  country  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  one  another.     It  helped  to  break  down 
their  odd  local  prejudices  and  to  make  them  reahze,  as  never 
before,  that  they  were  all  citizens  of  a  common  country.    The 
pioneers  of  the  Weat  rapidly  came  to  feel  that  they  were  no 
longer  New  Englanders  or 
Virginians  but  Americans.  ~ 

The  settlement  of  the 
West  made  our  country 
more  truly  democratic.  In 
the  states  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  people 
differed  greatly  in  wealth 
and  in  social  position. 
But  on  the  frontier,  men 
were  judged  by  what  they 
could  do  and  not  by  their 
moaey  or  their  position. 
Where  all  men  wore  poor 
and  all  worked  for  a  liv- 
ii^,  OS  they  did  on  the 
frontier,  each  man  fctt 
himself  the  equal  of  every 
other  man.  With  this 
feeling  of  equaUty  in  his 
heart  the  pioneer  believed 
that  every  man  ought  to  vote  and  that  the  majority  ought 
to  rule.  These  beliefs  are  the  basis  of  democratic  government. 
Presently  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  West  began  to  influ- 
ence the  older  states  in  the  East.  In  this  way  the  rising  West 
helped  to  make  the  whole  nation  more  democratic. 

Life  in  a  new  country  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  settlers.    The  life  of  the  pioneer  was 
one  of  great  privation  and  incessant  toil.    He  had  left  behind  K  "l"  m 
him  most  of  the  civilizing  and  refining  influences  of  his  eastern  gn'^™^!^ 
borne — its  schools,  its  churches,  and  its  books.     It  is  no  wonder  lelluit 
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that  the  frontiersman  grew  careless  in  dress  and  speech  and 
sometimes  free  and  easy  or  even  rude  in  manner.  But  life  in 
the  New  West  gave  men  more  than  it  took  from  them.  It 
taught  them  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  It  made  them 
frank,  neighborly,  and  hospitable.  It  gave  them  resourceful- 
ness, self-reliance,  and  a  broader  outlook.  In  a  word,  it  helped 
to  develop  the  finest  qualities  of  the  American  people. 

The  rise  of  the  Middle  West  in  the  period  between  1815 
and  1840  brought  our  country  face  to  face  with  several  new 
New  and  difficult  questions.  Among  these  were  the  crying  need  for 
questions  internal  improvements,  the  necessity  of  making  the  government 
more  truly  representative  of  the  people,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  western  lands.  We  must 
next  turn  our  attention  to  the  efforts  of  our  people  to  solve  these 
problems  and  others  which  were  pressing  upon  them. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Show  why  the  War  of  1812  influenced  the  settlement  of  the  West. 
Trace  upon  a  map  the  routes  by  which  settlers  from  the  East  reached  the 
Middle  West. 

2.  Judging  by  what  followed  the  close  of  the  long  Napoleonic  War  in 
1815,  are  European  immigrants  likely  to  come  to  America  in  large  numbers 
after  the  World's  War  which  began  in  1914? 

3.  Is  a  river  or  a  mountain  range  the  better  natural  boundary  between 
two  countries?  Why?  What  are  the  chief  railroads  crossing  the  Appa- 
lachian moimtain  system  now?    What  determined  their  routes? 

4.  In  1816  a  New  Jersey  farmer  moved  with  his  family  to  Indiana. 
How  did  this  family  travel  to  their  new  home?  What  did  they  take  with 
them?    What  did  they  do  during  their  first  year  on  the  frontier? 

5.  Contrast  pioneer  life  in  Indiana  and  in  Mississippi.  ^Contrast 
pioneer  life  in  a  forest  country  and  on  the  prairie.  What  are  the  special 
advantages  of  each?  What  influence  did  life  on  the  frontier  have  upon 
the  pioneers?    Does  the  life  of  the  pioneer  appeal  to  you?    Why? 

6.  Point  out  upon  the  map  all  the  new  states  named  in  this  chapter. 
Why  did  Congress  try  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  states  in  admitting  new  states? 

7.  Is  New  Orleans  as  important  a  city  now  as  it  was  one  himdred 
years  ago?  Why?  What  geographical  facts  determine  the  location  of 
your  home  city  or  of  the  city  nearest  your  home? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  TiMLs  of  Andrew  Jackson 

The  Beginning  of  New  Political  Parties. — In  an  earlier 
chapter  we  s:iw  how  our  first  political  parties,  the  Federalist 

iew  and  the  Republican,  gn*w  up  while  Washington  was  president. 

The  Federalists  governt»il  the  country  from  1789  to  1801. 
The  Republicans  triumphed  in  the  election  of  1800,  and  for 
the  next  twenty-four  years  their  three  great  leaders  from 
\'irginia,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  held  the  presidential 
office.  During  this  long  jxTioil  of  Republican  rule  the  Feder- 
alist party  stt^adily  declininl,  and  not  long  after  the  War  of 
1812,  which  it  t)piH)S4Ml,  it  a^aseil  to  exist.  Because  of  this 
cest^ation  of  party  strift\  Monroe's  administration  is  often  called 
th(^  "Era  of  (khxI  Ftvling.*' 

The  first  five  presidents  of  our  country  had  all  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Revolution.   During  the*'Era  of  Good  Feeling" 

apolitical  *i  new  group  of  youngtM*  jK)litical  leaders  came  upon  the  scene. 

lers  John  (^uincy  Adams.  Daniel  Wel)ster,  Henry  Clay,  John  C. 

C  alhoun,  William  II.  Crawford,  and  Andrew  Jackson  were  the 
most  conspicuous  leaders  of  this  group  of  younger  statesmen. 
Adams,  the  son  of  the  siH'ond  president,  had  been  minister  to 
several  foreign  countries  and  was  the  secretary  of  state  in 
Monr(K»\s  cabinet.  Webster,  the  most  famous  orator  in  our 
history,  was  just  entering  Congress  from  Massachusetts.  Henr}' 
Clay  of  K(Mitucky  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives most  of  the  time  from  1811  to  1825.  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina,  Monroe's  secretary  of  war,  was  one  of  the  young 
"war  hawks''  who  with  Clay  at  their  head  had  brought  on  the 
War  of  1812.  Crawford,  a  shrewd  politician  from  Georgia, 
was  the  s(M'retary  of  the  treasury.  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennes- 
see was  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Before  Presi- 
dent Monroe's  second  term  ended  the  keen  feeUng  of  nationality 
which  sw(^pt  over  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  War  of  1812 
was  no  longer  quite  so  ardent  as  it  had  been.  Men  were  begin- 
ning to  think  once  more  of  the  special  interests  of  their  states  or 
sections.     While  all  the  new  leaders  loved  the  Union,  each  of 
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tbem  was  a  champion  of  hie  own  section  of  the  country.  Adams 
and  Webster  spoke  for  the  North,  and  especially  for  New 
England.  Calhoun  and  Crawford  upheld  the  rights  of  the 
slave-holding  South.  Clay  and  Jackson  were  true  representa- 
tives of  the  rising  West, 

The  "Era  of  Good  Feeling"  soon  became  a  time  of  very 
hard  feeling  in  politics.  Kach  of  the  new  leaders  named  in  the 
last  paragraph  cherished  an  ambition  Ut  l)c  president,  and  when  The  electloii 
the  election  of  1824 
drew  near,  all  of  them 
except  Webster  be- 
came candidates  for 
the  office.  Presently 
Calhoun  withdrew, 
content  for  the  time 
with  the  vice-pres- 
idency. The  other 
four  remained  in  the 
race  to  the  end.  As 
none  of  them  had  a 
majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote,  the  election 
of  a  president  was 
thrown  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  for 
the  second  time  in  our 
history.  The  Con- 
stitution limits  the 
house  in  its  choice  to 
the  three  candidates 
receiving  the  largest 
number  of  electoral  votes.  Clay  watt  fourth  on  Ihc  liwt  and  ho 
could  not  be  chosen.  Jackson  had  n-ccivMl  Ihc  lurfpft  nurnl>cr 
of  electoral  votes,  but  throut^h  Clay'H  influimce  the  house 
elected  Adams. 

Jackson  and  his  friends  at  onire  charged  that  there  had  l>een 
a  corrupt  bargain  between  Adams  anrl  f'lay.    They  said  that 
Clay  had  induced  his  friends  in  thr^  Ilnuw  of  lljtpn-sentatives  Juksoim 
to  vote  for  Adams  because  AdamH  had  promised  Ut  appoint  ^^**"'" 
him  secretary  of  state.      '  no  truth  in  this  charge' 
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but  many  people  believed  it,  especially  after  Adams  gave  Clay 
the  first  place  in  his  cabinet.  Jackson's  friends  declared  that 
because  their  leader  had  the  largest  number  of  electoral  votes 
he  was  the  real  choice  of  the  country.  While  all  the  voters 
professed  to  be  Republicans  during  Adams'  administration  they 
were  really  divided  into  two  factions,  the  Jackson  men  and  the 
Adams  men.  The  followers  of  Jackson  were  strong  enough  in 
Congress  to  prevent  the  passage  of  nearly  all  the  measures  that 
Adams  favored.  The  Adams  men  were  handicapped  by  the 
personality  of  their  leader.  Adams  was  a  very  able,  honest, 
and  intensely  patriotic  man  of  wide  experience  in  governmental 
affairs,  but  he  was  cold  and  distant  in  manner  and  utterly 
lacked  the  power  to  arouse  enthusiasm  or  to  win  friends. 

In  1828  Adams  and  Jackson  were  again  rivals  for  the 
presidency  and  this  time  Jackson  won  by  a  large  majority. 
During  Jackson's  eight  years  in  the  ^Vhitc  House  the  two  new 
parties  were  fully  organized.  At  first  the  supporters  of  Jackson 
called  themselves  Democratic-Republicans,  a  name  that  had 
frequently  been  applied  to  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans  ever 
since  that  party  began.  Presently  the  word  Republican  fell 
into  disuse,  and  the  friends  of  Jackson  were  called  the  Demo- 
crats. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Democratic  party  which 
still  exists.  After  1828  Henry  Clay  became  the  real  leader  of 
the  Adams  men,  who  began  to  call  themselves  National  Repub- 
licans. Before  the  close  of  Jackson's  administration  the 
National  Republicans  took  the  name  of  Whigs.  The  Whig 
party  favored  a  protective  tariff,  internal  improvements  at 
national  expense,  and  a  national  bank,  and  believed  in  a 
broader  construction  of  the  Constitution  than  the  Democrats 
did.  The  Democrats  opposed  all  these  measures.  The  Demo- 
crats and  the  Whigs  were  our  two  great  political  parties  for 
twenty-five  years  after  Jackson  became  president. 

Andrew  Jackson. — Andrew  Jackson  was  president  of  the 
United  States  from  1829  to  1837,  but  he  so  completely  domi- 
nated the  country  from  1825  until  1841  that  this  time  is  often 
called  the  Jacksonian  period  of  our  history. 

Jackson  was  l^orn  on  the  western  border  of  the  Carolinas 
in  1767.  His  ])arents  were  Irish  emigrants  who  had  recently 
settled  in  that  region.  Though  only  a  boy  he  saw  service  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  for  a  short  time  a  prisoner 
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in  the  bands  of  the  Briti^.  After  the  w&r  he  studied  law,  and  Jukson,  tlio 
in  1788  he  settled  on  the  western  frontier  at  Nashville,  Tennes-  *»ntie«iiMn 
see.  During  a  lai^  part  of  his  life  he  hved  on  his  plantation, 
the  "Hermitage,"  near  Nashville.  Jackeon  was  a  bom  leader 
of  men  and  soon  won  prominence  in  politics  and  as  an  Indian 
fighter.  He  was  the 
first  representative  of 
Tennessee  in  the  na- 
tional House  of  Repre- 
Bentatives,  served  for 
a  short  time  in  the 
United  States  Senate, 
and  was  later  elected 
chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his 
state.  Jackson  found 
his  great  opportunity 
as  a  general  in  the 
War  of  1812.  In  a 
brilliant  campa^n  he 
broke  the  power  of  the 
Creek  Indians,  and  at 
the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  he  inflicted  an 
overwhelming  defeat 
upon  the  British.    His  

victory     at     New    Or-  Andrew  Jackwi 

leans    made    Jackson 

the  idol  of  the  country  and  in  the  end  won  him  the  presidency. 
This  tall,  slender  soldier  with  his  muss  of  gray  hair  and  his 
flashing  eyes  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  our  his- 
tory. When  on  the  march  against  the  Indians  Jackson  could  "Old' 
endure  so  much  hardship  that  his  soldiers  said  he  was  "tough  Hickory" 
as  hickory,"  and  the  nickname  "Old  Hickory"  clung  to  him 
all  the  refit  of  his  life.  In  times  of  danger  he  had  the  cool  head, 
the  quick  eye,  and  the  stout  heart  of  the  frontiersman.  He  was 
a  man  of  tremendous  energy,  hot  tempci ,  and  iron  will.  Jack- 
son was  sometimes  hasty  in  judgment  and  never  had  any 
patience  with  men  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  was 
obstinate  in  the  extreme.    There  was  much  truth  in  the  words 
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which  a  humorous  writer  of  the  time  puts  in  his  mouth,  "It 
has  always  biu  my  way,  when  1  git  a  notion,  to  stick  to  it  tiU 
it  dies  a  natural  death ;  and  the  more  folks  talk  agin  my  notions, 
the  more  1  stick  to  Vm."  With  all  his  faults,  and  he  had  many 
of  them,  Jat'kson  was  honest,  truthful,  kind,  and  courteous 


when  ho  oIiorp  to  Iv,  and  he  loved  and  served  his  country  witli 
a  (!(■<■()  iiiitl  al)idin(;  passion.  He  was  our  greatest  president 
Iwtwci'n  JetTersoii  and  Lincoln. 

Lovi'  of  tilt'  Lnioii  and  belief  in  the  riglit  of  the  people  to 
rule  had  lieen  growing  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  ever 
I  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  We  have  caUod  these 
feelings  nationality  and  democracy.  The  influence  of  Jackson 
did  much  to  promote  and  imite  them.  When  he  became  presi- 
dent the  clashing  inferi'sls  of  the  North  and  the  South  were 
already  Ix-ginning  to  check  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit. 
Jackson  was  devoted  to  the  I'nion  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  it.  All  our  earlier  presidents  had  wide 
knowledge  and  thorough  training  in  public  afl'airs.  Jackson 
knew  little  ()f  Ixioks  and  was  untrained  except  us  a  soldier.  But 
he  knew  I  he  common  iiettplc  from  whom  he  sprang,  and  he 
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believed  in  their  right  and  fitness  to  govern  themselves.    We 
have  been  why  the  pioneers  of  the  new  West  were  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  people  who  remained  in  the  older  sections  of 
the  country.     Jackson,  our  first  president  from  the  West,  was 
a  true  son  of  the  frontier  in  this  respect  and  one  of  the  stoutest 
champions  of  the  rights  of  the  common  people  in  all  our  history. 
The  people  loved  him 
and  thronged  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  him  in- 
augurated.   Daniel 
Webster  wrote  at  the 
time:    "I  never   saw 
such  a  crowd  before. 
Persons  have  come 
hundreds  of  miles  to 
see    General    Jackson 
and  they  really  seem 
to   think    that   the 
country    is    rescued 
from    some   dreadful 
danger.    At  the  White 
House  the  crowds  up- 
set the  pails  of  punch, 
broke  the  glasses,  and 
stood  with  their  mud- 
dy boots  in  the  satin- 
covered  chairs  to  sec 
the  people's    presi- 
dent," 

The  Spoils  System. — There  were  many  office-seekers  in 
the  great  crowd  which  came  to  Washington  to  see  General 
Jackson  inaugurated.  They  wanted  the  new  president  to  dis-  Th«  hope 
miss  the  postmasters  and  other  office-holders  under  the  national  theji" 
government  who  had  not  voted  for  him,  and  to  give  them  the 
places  thus  made  vacant.  They  knew  that  the  earlier  presi- 
dents had  selected  honest  and  capable  men  for  office,  and  had 
kept  them  in  their  places  as  long  as  they  did  their  work  well. 
But  they  also  knew  that  for  years  it  had  been  the  practice  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  the  other  states  for  the 
victors  in  a  state  election  to  replace  all  the  office-holders  of  the 
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opposite  party  with  their  own  political  friends.  They  hoped 
that  Jackson  would  punish  his  opponents  and  reward  his  friends 
in  the  same  way,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

Jackson  beUeved  that  some  of  the  men  who  had  held  office 
under  Adams  were  dishonest.  He  knew  that  many  of  them  had 
opposed  him,  and  he  never  could  quite  understand  how  anyone 
who  opposed  him  could  be  a  true  patriot.  He  attached  Uttle 
value  to  training  and  experience,  and  thought  that  if  men 
were  only  honest,  one  of  them  could  perform  the  duties  of  an 
office  quite  as  well  as  another.  Jackson  removed  great  numbers 
of  office-holders  and  filled  their  places  with  his  poUtical  followers. 
This  practice  thus  first  introduced  into  the  federal  government 
came  to  be  called  the  spoils  system  from  the  words  of  a  New 
York  politician  who  defended  it  by  saying,  "We  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  principle  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy." 

The  introduction  of  the  unwise  and  harmful  spoils  system 
into  our  national  life  is  a  dark  blot  upon  the  record  of  President 
Jackson.  It  is  a  practice  for  which  no  good  thing  can  be  said. 
It  is  uubusinesslikc  and  lacking  in  good  sense.  No  banker  or 
m(nchant  would  think  of  discharging  his  experienced  and 
efficient  clerks  to  make  places  for  a  set  of  new  and  untried  men 
wliose  political  opinions  he  liked  better,  and  it  is  just  as  fooUsh 
for  the  government  of  a  city,  state,  or  nation  to  do  so.  More- 
over, the  si)()ils  system  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  our  politics  corrupt  and  dishonest.  Men  are  tempted  to 
\yc  unfair  or  to  cheat  in  elections  because  they  hope  to  gain  or 
to  keep  the  spoils  of  office  in  this  way.  Of  late  years  the  e\'ils 
of  the  spoils  system  in  our  national  government  have  been 
greatly  lessened  by  requiring  office-seekers  to  take  competitive 
examinations  before  their  appointment,  and  by  keeping  officers 
in  their  positions  as  long  as  they  are  efficient.  This  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  as  it  is  called,  is  still  greatly  needed  in  many 
of  our  states  and  cities. 

The  spoils  system  was  not  the  only  new  political  practice 
introduced  during  Jackson's  administration.  A  new  and  more 
democratic  method  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency 
came  into  use  in  1832.  Hitherto  the  candidates  of  each  party 
had  been  named  by  the  members  of  that  party  in  Congress  at 
a  meeting  called  a  Congressional  Caucus  or  by  the  state  legisla- 
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tures.  Now  the  parties  began  to  hold  national  conventions 
to  which  each  state  sent  delegates.  Henceforth  the  national 
convention  of  each  party  drew  up  a  statement  of  its  principles, 
called  its  platform,  and  nominated  its  candidates  for  president 
and  vice-president. 

The  Tariff  and  Nullification.— After  the  War  of  1812,  as 
we  have  already  noted,  the  United  States  licgan  to  protect  ita 
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infant  manufacturing   industries  against  the   competition   of 
foreigners  by  a  series  of  tariff  acts,  each  higher  than  the  pre-  xhc  pto- 
ceding  one.    At  that  time  nearly  all  the  people  in  the  South  tective  tu 
were  farmers  and  planters,  and  a  protective  tariff  made  them  J^J'sroth 
pay  more  for  the  tools,  clothing,  and  other  manufactured  goods 
which  they  needed.    At  first  some  southern  men  hoped  that 
the  tariff  might  encourage  manufacturing  in  their  section  of  the 
country,  but  they  soon  found  out  that  slave  labor  could  not  be 
employed  profitalily  in  factories.    Because  of  these  conditions 
the  BoutLem  people  felt  that  the  policy  of  protection  was  very 
unfairtothem  and  this  feeling  soon  led  them  to  oppose  it  bitterly. 
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John  C.  C^alhoun  of  South  Carolina  becauoie  the  leader  of 
the  South  in  its  fight  against  a  protective  tariff  policy.  Calhoun 
was  a  statesman  of  great  ability  and  high  character,  and  one 
of  the  most  convincing  debaters  in  our  history.  He  had  favored 
the  protective  tarifif  act  of  1816  ])ecause  he  was  then  eager  to 
strengthen  the  national  spirit  which  had  been  quickened  by  the 
War  of  1812.  But  when  he  realiz(»d  that  the  high  tariff  laws 
did  not  promote  manufacturing  in  his  own  section,  and 
that  they  even  put  a  burd(Mi  upon  t h(*  planters  of  his  own  state, 
Calhoun  opi)os(*d  them  with  all  his  might. 

After  the  ''tarifif  of  alwminations*'  was  passed  in  1828 
Calhoun  advanccnl  the  argument  that  Congress  had  been  given 
no  right  in  the  Constitution  to  lay  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufa(;turers.  He  siiid  further  that  the  C/onstitution  was 
made  by  th(^  states,  and  that  if  Congress  passed  any  law  not 
authorized  ])y  the  Constitution,  any  state  could  declare  it  un- 
constitutional and  pr(»vent  its  enforcement  within  the  borders 
of  that  state.  This  theory  that  a  state  could  declare  an  act  of 
Congress  null  and  void  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  the 
Constitution  was  called  nullification.  Much  the  same  view 
had  been  expressed  thirty  years  earlier  in  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  resolutions.  The  doctrine  of  nullification  was  very 
dangerous,  for  if  any  state  should  attempt  to  carry  it  out 
it  might  lead  to  civil  war  or  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Union. 

At  first  there  was  no  attempt  to  act  upon  Calhoun's  theory, 
but  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  nullification  was  much  talked 
about  and  the  idea  ]>ecame  very  popular  in  South  Carolina. 
During  this  period  of  debate  the  Union  found  two  stout  defend- 
ers against  the  state  rights  men  in  President  Jackson  and 
Daniel  Webster.  In  1830,  at  a  banquet  to  celebrate  Jefferson's 
birthday  several  men  spoke  in  approval  of  nullification.  When 
President  Jackson  was  introduced  he  gave 'the  toast,  **Our 
Federal  Union;  it  must  be  pres(»rved.'^  This  was  a  plain  warn- 
ing to  the  nullifiers  what  to  expect  from  a  president  who  was 
well  known  to  be  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  same  year  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  elo- 
quently explained  and  defended  the  idea  of  nulUfication  in 
the  Senate.  Webster  replied  to  Hayne  in  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  in  our  history.  In  burning  words  that  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  influence  throughout  the  North  he  declared  that  the  peo- 
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pie,  not  the  states,  made  the  Constitution ;  that  it  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  that  no  authority  except  the  SupremeCourt 
of  the  United  States  has  any  right  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress 
unconstitutional.  Webster  closed  with  a  thrilling  appeal  for 
"Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable!" 

When  Congress  passed  a  new  tariff  law  in   1832  which  South 
seemed  to  make  protection  the  settled  policy  of  the  country  n^JJjI/f' 
South  Carolina  hesitated  no  longer,    A  convention  in  that  state  tariff  law 
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promptly  declared  the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832  to  tw  "null 
and  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  stat*,  ita  officers 
or  citizens."  South  Carolina  also  thrcatf^ncid  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  (enforce  the  lawB 
which  she  had  nullified. 

President  Jackson  wamtMl  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
that  "the  laws  of  the  United  States  must  l)c  executed,"  and 
said,  "If  force  should  be  nectfssary,  I  will  havi;  forty  thousand  Jukaon'i 
men  in  South  Carolina  to  put  down  rcsistancH!  and  enforce  tin;  •**'•»'*• 
law."    When  a  meml>er  of  Congress  from  S<mth  ('urolina  asked 
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the  president  if  he  had  any  message  for  the  people  of  that  state, 
Jackson  said,  ^^  Please  say  to  my  friends  in  your  state  that  if  a 
single  drop  of  blood  shall  be  shed  there  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  I  will  hang  the  first  man  I  lay  my  hands 
on,  engaged  in  such  treasonable  conduct,  upon  the  first  tree  I 
can  reach." 

South  Carolina  prepared  to  resist  the  collection  of  the 
duties,  and  the  country  stood  upon  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
*3^s  But  before  either  side  had  struck  a  blow  Henry  Clay  came 

aipro  86  fQj^^j  ^  g^  peacemaker.  He  proposed  a  compromise  tariff 
law  by  which  the  rates  of  duty  were  to  be  reduced  gradually 
for  the  next  nine  years.  Congress  passed  Clay's  compromise, 
South  Carolina  accepted  it,  and  thus  the  threatened  danger 
was  averted.  But  this  compromise  only  postponed  the  inevi- 
table conflict  between  the  state  rights  men  who  believed  in 
nullification  and  those  who  held  with  Jackson  and  Webster 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Jackson's  Attack  itpon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.— 
At  the  same  time  that  Jackson  was  fighting  the  idea  of  nulli- 
7al  banks  fication  he  was  attacking  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  You 
will  recall  that  Hamilton  proposed  a  national  bank,  which  was 
chartered  in  1791  for  twenty  years,  and  that  a  second  national 
bank  was  set  up  in  1816.  The  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  like  the  first,  received  the  cash  on  hand  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  deposit  and  issued  bank  notes  which  the  people 
used  iis  paper  money.  At  this  time  there  were  a  great  many 
other  banks  whose  notes  circulated  as  money.  They  were 
called  state  banks  because  they  were  given  the  right  to  do  a 
banking  business  by  the  states  in  which  they  were  located. 
The  state  banks  were  jealous  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
because  they  thought  that  it  was  trying  to  get  all  the  business 
away  from  them.  Jackson  shared  in  this  disUke  of  the  big 
and  ix)werful  national  bank.  He  feared  that  it  would  interfere 
in  politics  and  possibly  control  the  government.  He  had  long 
hoard  many  people  in  the  West  and  South  call  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  a  monopoly,  and  he  hated  all  monopolies, 
ckson  Jackson  began  to  talk  against  the  bank  as  soon  as  he 

Acksthe  became  president.  He  knew  that  it«  charter  expired  in  1836, 
lited^  *  *^"^'  ^^  wanted  to  prevent  it  from  getting  another.  In  1832 
Ktes  Congress  i)assed  a  bill  renewing  the  bank's  charter.    Jackson 
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vetoed  this  bill  in  a  message  in  which  he  called  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  '*an  unnecessary,  useless,  expensive,  un-American 
monopoly/'  This  veto  made  the  bank  question  the  leading 
issue  in  the  election  of  1832  which  was  just  coming  on.  The 
foes  of  the  bank  rallied  aroimd  Jackson,  who  was  renominated 
for  the  presidency  by  the  Democrats.  Henry  Clay,  the*  most 
ardent  champion  of  the  bank  in  Congress,  was  the  candidate 
of  its  friends  who  were  soon  to  be  called  the  Whigs.  Jackson 
won  by  a  large  majority.  There  was  no  longer  any  hope  that 
the  bank  could  get  its  charter  renewed  before  it  expired  in  1836. 

President  Jackson  was  not  content  with  his  victory  over 
the  national  bank  in  the  election  of  1832.    He  was  a  man  of 
the  most  intense  Ukes  and  dislikes,  and  by  this  time  his  wrath  The  remc 
against  the  bank  was  at  white  heat.    He  naturally  felt  that  his  ^  ^^ 
reelection  meant  that  the  people  agreed  with  him.    He  ordered    ^^^ 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  stop  putting  the  money  of  the 
United  States  in  the  national  bank  and  to  deposit  it  in  various 
state  banks.     This  removal  of  the  deposits  seriously  injured 
the  national  bank  and  gave  some  of  the  state  banks  a  great 
deal  more  money  with  which  to  do  business.     The  Senate 
thought  that  the  president  had  no  right  to  remove  the  govern- 
ment's money  from  the  national  bank  and  censured  him  for 
his  action.    The  state  banks  in  which  the  money  of  the  United 
States  was  deposited  were  called  "pet  banks"  because  they  "Pet  ban 
enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  the  administration. 

The  Panic  of  1837. — The  country  seemed  very  prosp)erous 
during  Jackson's  second  term.    Men  were  digging  canals,  build- 
ing railroads  and  factories,  and  buying  public  land  in  the  hope  a  time  of 
of  selling  it  at  higher  prices.     Much  of  this  new  business  was  ^d  8pe€ 
done  with  borrowed  money.     Wlien  the  government  money        ^ 
was  deposited  in  the  ''pet  banks"  they  loaned  it  freely  to  their 
customers.    It  was  easier  than  ever  to  borrow  money,  and  men 
were  tempted  to  risk  it  in  new  enterprises.     Banking  seemed 
to  be  a  very  prosp)erous  business,  and  new  state  banks,  often 
with  very  little  capital,  sprang  up  all  over  the  West.    Because 
some  of  these  banks  were  reckless  in  issuing  and  lending  their 
notes,  which  were  used  as  paper  money,   they   were  called 
"wild  cat"  banks.    All  these  circumstances  tended  to  make  men 
speculate  wildly  in  the  hope  of  getting  rich  quickly.     Many 
people  were  heavily  in  debt.     If  anything  should  happen  to 
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make  it  necessary  for  the  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  and  the 
people  to  pay  their  debts  eerious  trouble  was  sure  to  come. 

The  trouble  came  early  in  1837,  in  the  form  of  the  most 
disastrous  financial  panic  that  our  country  has  ever  known. 
Unwise  banking  and  wild  speculation  were  the  real  causes  of 
■  this  panic,  but  an  action  of  Jackson's  during  the  last  year  of 
his  administration  helped  to  bring  it  on.  The  United  States 
was  selhng  enormous  quantities  of  the  public  land  at  this  time. 
The  income  of  the 
government  from  this 
source  alone  jumped 
from  five  million  dol- 
lars in  1834  to  nearly 
twenty-five  millions 
in  1836.  Much  of  this 
land  was  paid  for  with 
)  lie  not^s  of  "wildcat" 
blinks.  Jackson  Ire- 
gan  to  fear  that  thcbc 
banks  might  not  be 
able  to  redet'm  their 
notes,  BO  in  1836  he 
issued  an  order  called 
the  specie  circular 
which  directed  that 
the  public  lands mu.st 
bo  paid  for  in  gold  and 
silver.  When  the  peo- 
])le  realized  that  the 
government  was  los- 
ing faith  in  the  bank 
iioU^s  Ihcy  hwt  conlidencc  t<K),  jiiid  floods  of  these  notes  b^an 
to  pour  into  the  banks  to  bo  exchang(Hl  for  gnld  and  silver.  Many 
of  the  stato  banks  were  unable  to  redeem  tlicirnotes  in  coin  and 
were  forced  to  close  their  doors.  Under  these  circumstances 
men  who  could  not  pay  their  debts  were  soon  driven  into 
bankruptcy,  and  presently  the  business  of  the  country  was 
almost  paralyzed. 

The  causes  of  the  panic  of  1837  developed  while  Jackson 
was  president,  but  as  the  crash  did  not  come  until  after  he  left 
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the  White  House,  Van  Buren,  his  succesBor,  had  to  bear  most 
of  the  blame.     Martin  Van  Buren  was  a  shrewd  New  York 
politician,  whose  enemies  often  called  him  the  "Little  Magi- 
cian" because  of  his  cunning  political  tncka.    He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Jackson  who  forced  the  Democrats  to  make  him 
their  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1836.    The  Whigs  made  no 
r^ular  nomination  for  that  election  but  divided  their  votes 
among  General  Harrison,  Webster,  and  twj  other  candidates. 
VanBuren  was  easily  elect- 
ed and  he  announced  that 
he  would  continue  the  pol- 
icies of  President  Jackson. 

The  effects  of  the 
panic  of  1837,  which  came 
at  the  beginning  of  Van 
Buren's  term  of  office, 
were  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued. Manybankersand 
merchants  failed,  mines 
and  factories  were  eliut 
down,  and  thousand-s  of 
men  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  For  some  years 
many  of  our  ptntple  found 
it  difficult  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. The  people  blamed 
the  government  for  wiiat 
was  largely  the  result  of 
tbeir  own  extravagance 
and  reckless  speculation. 
The  hard  times  continued  until  the  people,  by  their  economy, 
industry,  and  thrift,  gradually  over;ramc  the  evil  effects  of  the 
panic.  The  Whigs  wanted  to  reestablish  a  national  bank,  but 
Van  Buren  successfully  opposed  them  and  in  1840  persuaded 
Congress  toset  up  an  independent  treasury  system  under  which 
the  government  keeps  its  cash  on  hand  in  its  own  vaulta. 

A  prolonged  period  of  hard  times  in  our  country  is  very  apt 
to  be  blamed  upon  the  political  party  in  power  at  the  time.  '\'L"^ 
This  was  especially  true  during  Van  Buren's  administration,  eid^>  cai 
and  the  effect  of  it  was  seen  in  the  election  of  1840.    In  that  paign  of  i 
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year  the  Democrats  renominated  Van  Buren,  and  the  Whigs, 
passing  over  their  great  leader,  Henry  Clay,  named  Greneral 
William  Henry  Harrison,  the  old  Indian  fighter  at  Tippecanoe 
and  hero  of  the  War  of  1812  for  president,  and  John  Tyler  of 
Virginia  for  vice-president.  The  Democrats  said  that  Harrison 
was  an  ignorant  old  frontiersman  who  would  be  more  at  home 
in  a  log  cabin  drinking  hard  cider  than  he  would  in  the  White 
House.  The  Whigs  at  once  took  advantage  of  this  slur  upon 
their  candidate.  At  their  meetings  log  cabins  were  built,  much 
hard  cider  was  drunk,  and  campaign  songs  in  honor  of  "Old 
Tip  "  were  simg.  The  Whig  enthusiasm  swept  everything  before 
it,  and  Harrison  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote.  On  March  4,  1841,  the  Jacksonian  period  of  our  history 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  Whigs  for  the  first  time  took  charge 
of  our  national  affairs. 

The  Rising  Tide  of  Democracy. — The  right  of  the  people 
to  govern   themselves  was  rapidly  gaining  ground   in   botli 
Oovenunent  Europe  and  America  when  Jackson  was  president.     In  1829 
by  the  people  the  Greeks  won  their  independence  from  the  Turks  who  had 
^EuroMT*^    oppressed  them  for  centuries.     In  18ii0  the  Fn^neh  overthrew 
the  old  Bourbon  line  of  kings,  which  had  biH^n  restored  in  their 
country  when  Napoleon  fell,  and  set  up  a  more  liberal  monarch. 
In  1832  a  great  reform  ])ill  was  passed  in  England,  which  gave 
the  right  to  vote  to  many  men  who  had  not  before  possessed 
it  and  made  the  English  parliament  much  more  truly  represen- 
tative of  the  English  people  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.    Democracy  was  in  the  air  everywhere. 

The  rising  tide  of  democracy  in  our  own  country  first  swept 

away  the  numerous  restrictions  which  had  formerly  kept  many 

Signs  of        men  from  having  any  voice  in  the  government.    When  Jefferson 

|rowing  lx^(!ame  president  in   1801    some  of  the  states  still  retained 

U  home^^     religious  tests  for  office-holding,  and  in  many  of  them  a  man 

could  not  vote  imless  he  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property. 

One  by  one  as  the  country  grew  more  democratic  in  feeling  the 

states  abolished  these  restrictions.    By  1840  all  religious  quaU- 

fications  were  gone  and  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  states  every  white 

man  who  was  tw(»nty-on(^  years  old  could  vote. 

While  the  right  to  vote  was  being  extended  changes  were 
being  made  in  the  governments  of  the  states  in  order  to  make 
them  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people.    In  our  early 
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history  only  a  few  officers  were  elected  by  popular  vote.    The  Popular 
judges,  most  of  the  state  officers,  and  many  county  and  city  ?^fS^®\^ 
officials  were  appointed  by  the  governor  or  chosen  by  the  ment 
legislature.     The  growing  democratic  feeling  in  the  country 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  caused  many 
of  the  states  to  make  new  state  constitutions,  or  amend  their 
old  ones,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  election  of  nearly  all 
these  officers  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  as  they  are  chosen 
at  the  present  time. 

As  the  state  governments  thus  became  more  democratic 
they  began  to  change  the  laws  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and 
justice.     The  old  cruel  punishments  such  as  standing  in  the  The  state 
pillory  or  sitting  in  the  stocks  were  aboUshed,  the  whipping  P**^  i^* 
post  disappeared  in  nearly  all  the  states,  and  imprisonment  * 

for  debt  was  stopped.  Sanitary  prisons  were  built  to  take  the 
place  of  the  filthy  dungeons  in  which  criminals  were  kept  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  More  thought  was  given  to  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Well-kept  poorhouses,  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  and  public  asylums 
for  the  insane  began  to  appear.  Laws  were  passed  to  divide 
inheritances  equally  among  all  the  children  instead  of  giving 
the  eldest  son  a  special  share  as  had  been  done  formerly.  A 
few  of  the  states  began  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  by  law.  These 
democratic  changes  came  more  rapidly  in  the  new  states  of 
the  West  than  in  the  older  and  more  conservative  East. 

A  Period  of  Progress. — While  our  country  was  thus  deeply 
moved  by  new  democratic  impulses  during  the  times  of  Andrew 
Jackson  it  was  developing  rapidly  along  many  other  lines.  Our  A  time  of 
population  was  ten  millions  in  1820,  nearly  thirteen  millions  in  '^P*^  S^' 
1830,  and  seventeen  millions  in  1840.  The  bulk  of  our  people 
still  lived  in  the  country  but  the  young  manufacturing  cities 
were  growing  ver>''  fast.  Settlers  were  pouring  into  the  new 
states  in  the  West  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  toil  of  our 
farmers  was  rewarded  with  bountiful  crops.  An  enormous  inland 
commerce  was  springing  up  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  last  dollar  of  the  national  debt  was  paid  off  in 
1835,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  Jackson's  administration 
the  country  was  out  of  debt  for  the  only  time  in  its  history. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  were  driven  steadily  westward  by 
the  oncoming  wave  of  settlement.    In  1832  the  frontiersmen 
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'  dealings  seized  the  land  of  the  Indians  in  northern  Illinois.  Naturally 
^^  the  Indians  resented  this  action,  which  resulted  in  a  struggle 
called  the  Black  Hawk  war  after  the  chief  who  led  the  red  men. 
The  Indians  were  beaten,  and  northern  Illinois,  southern 
Wisconsin,  and  eastern  Iowa  were  opened  to  settlement.  In 
1884  C'ongress  established  an  Indian  territory  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  River  and  forced  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  the 
other  tribes  which  occupied  the  fertile  cotton  lands  of  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  to  remove  to  it.  Some  of  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida  refused  to  leave  their  old  home  and  waged  a  bloody 
wax  against  the  whites  from  1835  until  1842.  At  last  the 
remnant  of  the  tribe  yielded  and  were  settled  in  Indian  Territory. 
No  doul)t  groat  injustice  was  oit^n  done  the  red  men,  but  it 
was  h()p(^loss  for  them  to  try  to  stay  the  irresistible  westward 
march  of  the  pioneers. 

But  progress  during  the  Jacksonian  period  was  not  confined 
to  growth  in  population  and  industry  or  to  the  conquest  of 
now  lands.  As  the  people  came  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
gress  in  democracy  they  began  to  claim  free  public  education  as  their 
cAtion  right.  Free  pul)lic  school  systems  were  established  in  the 
middle  and  western  states.  This  action  was  easier  in  the  West 
than  in  th(*  other  sections  of  the  country,  because  Congress  had 
given  the  westcTn  states  one  section  of  land  in  each  township 
for  the  supfX)rt  of  conunon  schools.  Not  much  was  yet  done 
for  public  education  in  the  South,  but  the  Now  England  states 
had  provided  free  schools  for  lx)ys  ever  since  the  colonial 
period.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  girls  began  to  be 
admitted  to  th(»se  schools.  Under  the  inspiring  leadership 
of  Horace  Mann,  Massachusetts  led  the  other  statues  in  length- 
ening the  school  tcTm,  in  spending  more  money  for  education, 
and  in  establishing  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
In  the  meantime  many  new  colleges  and  universities  were 
founded.  At  first  none  of  the  American  colleges  admitted 
womc^n,  but  in  1888  Oberlin  College  opened  the  door  of  higher 
education  to  them  by  admitting  them  on  the  same  t^rms  as 
UKMi.  In  1886  Mary  Lyon  founded  Mount  Holyoke,  the  first 
of  the  great  women's  colleges  of  our  country. 

Moanwhil(»  more  rapid  means  of  transportation,  a  better 
V  names  postal  service,  and  lower  rates  of  postage  gave  the  newspapers 
iterature   .^  ^yjjpr  circulation  and  a  wider  influence  upon  public  opinion. 
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Better  papers  and  magazines  were  published,  and  a  new  group 
of  great  American  writers  appeu^.  Irving,  Bryant,  and 
Cooper  began  their  work  at  an  earlier  period,  Imt  in  Jackson's 
time  we  first  hear  of  those  brilliant  poets,  Poe,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Lowell,  and  of  our  greatest  prose  writers, 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne. 

Nor  was  this  ai^e  of  activity  and  pnigrcss  lacking  on  the 
religious  side.    The  spirit  of  toleration  was  growing  in  the  land. 
Igloui        Sunday-schools  for   the   religious   training   of  children   were 
'elopment  oi^anized  in  nearly  all  the  Protestant  churcliea.    The  missioniir>' 
spirit  was  more  fervent  than  ever  before  in  our  country.    The 
Catholic  Church 
had    always    been 
zealous  in  mission- 
ary work,  and  now 
the    various     Pro- 
test iint    denomina- 
tiona  began  to  taki' 
an    active    part  in 
carrying  the  go?pi'l 
to  the  frontier  and 
to  foreign  ianda. 

In  such  a  time 
of  ferment  and  of 
new   ideaa    it    wiis 
easy  for  strange  re- 
ligious teachers  to 
obtain  a  hearing  and  to  found  new  sects. '  The  Second   Day 
Adventista,  for  example,  taught  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
at  hand.     The  Mormon  Church,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  I-atter  Day  Saints,  was  founded 
by  Joseph  Smith  in  1829.     He  pul)li8hed  a  new  Bible  supposed 
to  contain  a  divine  revelation  which  waa  called  the  "Book  of 
RIoririon."     With  hia  followers  Smith  settled  in  Ohio,  and  later 
at  Xauvtio,  Illinois,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  mob.     A  few 
years  later  Brighani  Y«mng,  Smith's  sucees-wr,  led  the  Mor- 
mons to  I'tali  where  they  founded  Salt  I^ke  City. 

Our  country  enjoyed  great  material  pi-osperity  and  was 
filled  with  new  itleas  and  with  new  social  a<'livit ies  when  Jackson 
was  president.    In  that  time  of  growing  democracy  the  aristo- 
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cratic  institution  of  slavery  stood  out  in  bold  relief  and  chal-  Slavery 
lenged  attention.    Negro  slavery  and  the  rise  of  the  movement  ^^^J^^ 
against  it  are  so  important  and  have  had  such  a  profound 
influence  upon  our  history  that  they  must  have  a  chapter  to 
themselves. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  If  there  had  been  such  a  bargain  between  Adams  and  Clay  af 
Jackson  charged,  would  it  have  been  wrong?  Why?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  bargain  like  it  in  the  political  life  of  our  time? 

2.  How  did  the  Democrats  of  Jackson's  time  differ  from  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republicans?  Would  you  have  been  a  Whig  or  a  Democrat  in 
Jackson's  time?    Why? 

3.  Does  the  spoils  S3r8tem  prevail  in  the  government  of  your  state, 
county,  and  city?    If  so,  is  anything  being  done  to  replace  it  with  a  merit-- 
system?    What  is  meant  by  a  merit  sjrstem? 

4.  Calhoun  favored  a  protective  tariff  in  1816.  Why  did  he  oppose  i 
in  18.'}2?  Webster  opposed  prot«ction  in  1824  and  favored  it  in  1832 
Why  did  ho  change  his  mind? 

5.  If  C/ongress  passes  an  act  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  what  i 
the  rightful  remedy?    Which  side  really  gained  more  by  the  compromi 
tariff  of  1833? 

0.  Was  Jackson  right  or  wTong  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Bank  of  th 
Unit^l  Statos?    Who  was  to  blame  for  the  panic  of  1837? 

7.  What  evidence  e^in  you  find  in  Jackson's  time  that  the  country^? 
was  really  growing  more  democratio? 

8.  Why  was  it  hopeless  for  the  Indians  to  try  to  stop  the  westwa 
march  of  the  pioneers? 

9.  Iy>c)k  up  the  history  of  the  public  school  system  of  your  own  stat^- 
10.  Associate  all  the  ev(;nt,s  you  can  with  1832.    With  1837. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
Slavery  and  Antislavery 

The  Early  History  of  Slavery  in  Our  Country. — Slavery 
began  in  the  English  colonies  in  1619,  when  a  Dutch  trader 
brought  twenty  negroes  to  Jamestown.  For  a  long  time  the  SUYerr  k 
niunber  of  slaves  increased  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ^^  cofooJ 
eighteenth  century  that  the  African  slave  trade  became  an 
extensive  business.  At  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  War  in  1713 
Great  Britain  was  given  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  carrying 
slaves  from  Africa  to  the  New  World.  Soon  British  and  colonial 
ship-owners  were  making  large  profits  out  of  the  infamous  busi- 
ness of  buying  or  stealing  negroes  in  Africa  and  selling  them  in 
America.  Slaves  were  brought  to  all  the  English  colonies 
though  they  were  far  more  numerous  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  Few  men  in  the  colonial  period  se^m  to  have  thought 
that  slavery  was  wrong.  The  Quakers  were  almost  alone  in 
protesting  against  it. 

Slavery  was  recognized  and  even  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution.   This  great  law,  by  which  the  people  created  our  govern- 
ment, said  that  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  should  be  added  to  Slftrary 
the  whole  nimiber  of  free  persons  in  apportioning  representa-  f^^SP*^ 
tives  among  the  states  according  to  their  population;    it  pro-  gtiiit||0a 
vided  that  runaway  slaves  should  Ix?  returned  to  their  masters; 
and  it  forbade  Congress  to  stop  the  foreign  slave  trade  before 
1808.    Yet  the  men  who  made  the  Constitution  seemed  to  feel 
that  slavery  was  wrong,  for  they  carefully  avoided  the  word 
slaves  and  called  them  "all  other  persons"  or  "persons  held 
to  service  or  labor."   That  the  North  and  the  South  were  already 
beginning  to  feel  differently  about  slavery  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  references  to  it  in  the  Constitution  were  the 
result  of  compromises  between  those  sections. 

Indeed,  when  our  Revolutionary  fathers  declared  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  with  the  nfj^X  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happinesn,  they  could  not  weU  help  SkK9mw 
seeing  how  inconfiistent  these  ideas  were  with  their  ecmduet  in  ^MMmtd 
holding  black  men  in  bonrlage.    During  the  geoeratkn  follow-       '••'* 
22  3:T7 
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ing  the  Revolution  all  the  states  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  either  abolished  slavery  or  provided  for  gradually  freeing 
the  slaves  within  their  borders.  This  action  was  not  difBcult  in 
the  North  where  slavery  did  not  pay  and  where  the  number  of 
slaves  was  small.  But  it  was  a  much  more  serious  matter  in 
the  South  where  nearly  all  industry  was  carried  on  with  slave 
labor.  Some  southern 
men  like  Jefferson 
hated  slavery  and 
voted  to  exclude  it 
from  the  Northwest 
Territory  by  t-he 
Ordinance  of  1787. 
But  they  did  not  see 
how  they  could  live 
among  the  mans  of 
uncontrolled  negrof« 
in  their  own  communi- 
ties if  the  slaves  were 
set  free,  and  in  the 
end  inoatof  thcin  niive  up  the  hope  of  fretting  rid  of  slavery 
in  the  southern  states. 

After  tlie  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  slavery  became  more 
profitable  tlian  ever  in  the  far  South.  When  the  new  cotton 
luiidfi  in  the  Soutlnvt'st  wcit>  oixined  the  demand  for  slave  labor 
*  was  veiy  great.  But  Congress  had  prohibited  the  foreign  slave 
trside  in. 1808,  and  no  more  negroes  could  lawfully  be  brought 
from  Africa.  Traders  now  began  to  pay  good  prices  for  the 
sui'plus  slaves  in  the  border  states  of  Maryland,  Vii^nia,  and 
Kentucky,  and  to  sell  them  at  a  profit  to  the  cotton  planters 
farther  south.  In  this  way  the  cotton-gin  tended  to  fasten 
slavery  upon  the  slaveholdiug  states  that  did  not  grow  cotton 
as  well  as  upon  those  that  did.  The  people  of  the  South  be^an 
to  defend  slavery  and  to  resent  any  suggestion  that  it  was 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

The  Missouri  Compromise. — The  first  serious  clash  between 

the  North  and  the  South  came  over  a  question  that  was  destined 

8  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  Ijetween  these  two  sections  for  the 

nest  forty  yeai-s.     Sliould  shivery  be  permitted  to  expand  ia 

the  West?     Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  nation  the  Ohio 
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River  had  been  made  the  boundary  between  free  and  slave 
territory.  Slavery  had  been  prohibited  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  in  1787,  but  it  was  permitted  south  of  the  Ohio,  and 
by  1819  all  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  had  been  made  into  slave  states.  We  have  seen  already 
how  new  states  were  admitted  into  the  Union  in  such  a  way 
that  the  slave  states  equaled  the  free  states  in  number,  thus 
keeping  up  a  balance  of  power  between  the  sections  in  the 
Senate. 

In  1819  the  territory  of   Missouri  asked   to  be  made  a 
state.    While  the  House  of  Representatives  was  considering  a 
bill  for  its  admission  into  the  Union  a  northern  member  moved  Freedom 
that  no  more  slaves  should  be  taken  into  Missouri  and  that  all  ?*^*7  ^ 
children  bom  in  the  state  after  its  admission  should  be  free  Missouri 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.     In  time  this 
would  have  made  Missouri  a  free  state.    This  motion  made  the 
southern  members  very  angry  and  led  to  a  hot  debate.     In  the 
end  the  house  adopted  the  proposition  to  exclude  slavery  from 
Missouri  but  the  Senate  rejected  it.    Thus  ended  the  matter 
for  that  session  of  Congress. 

The  whole  country  was  very  much  stirred  up  over  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  Missouri.  Everywhere  in  the  North  the 
people  condemned  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  western  The 
territory.  In  the  South  the  slave-owners  declared  that  the  Missouri 
Constitution  gave  them  the  right  to  settle  in  any  territory  of 
the  United  States  with  their  slaves.  In  1820  the  house  again 
voted  to  prohibit  slavery  in  Missouri.  It  happened  that  just 
at  this  time  Maine  was  asking  to  be  made  a  state.  A  compro- 
mise was  proposed  in  the  Senate  providing  that  Maine  should 
be  admitted  as  a  free  state  and  Missouri  as  a  slave  state,  but 
that  slavery  should  he  prohibited  forever  in  all  the  remainder 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude.  At  last  both  houses  agreed  to  this 
compromise  and  it  became  a  law. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  is  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  our  history.    The  discussion  of  it  awakened  the  North 
and  the  South  to  a  consciousness  of  the  growing  difference  Importani 
between  them  and  began  the  long  struggle  between  freedom  ^^  ^^ 
and  slavery  which  in  the  end  almost  destroyed  the  Union.    No 
one  saw  the  threatening  danger  more  clearly  or  stated  it  more 
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forcibly  Mian  the  aged  ex-president  Thomas  JefFerson.  "This 
momentous  question,"  he  wrote,  "like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night, 
awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once 
as  the  knelt  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  mcnnent. 
But  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  gec^raphical 
Une,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political, 
once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  arr^iy  passions  of  men,  will 
never  be  obliterated;  and  every  "lew  irritation  will  mark  it 
deeper  and  deeper."    This  continued  to  be  done  until  slavery. 


>  creat 
reAoldi 


ntt  tad  Skva  Tenitoij  (flvi  tlu 


the  real  ctase  of  the  irritation  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  was  swept  away  in  the  fires  of  a  great  civil  war. 

Ufe  in  the  SUveholding  States. — A  study  of  life  in  the 
South  will  help  us  to  understand  how  slavery  was  steadily 
making  that  section  more  and  more  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
'  coimtry.  We  must  realize  what  slavery  was  hke  in  order  to 
appreciate  why  so  many  people  in  the  North  wanted  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  western  territory  and  why  the  abohtionists  hated 
it  and  were  eager  to  destroy  it.  We  must  not  think  that  all 
the  people  of  the  South  were  slaveholders.  In  all  that  section 
there  were  only  about  eight  thousand  large  planters  owning 
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more  than  fifty  slaves  apiece.  Most  of  these  men  lived  in  the 
fertile  river  valleys  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  or  on  the  rich  cotton 
or  sugar  lands  of  the  Gulf  states.  This  small  group  of  wealthy 
planters  possessed  homes  of  luxury  and  were  educated  gentle- 
men with  great  influence  in  their  states.  They  were  the  real 
rulers  of  the  South. 

Next  to  the  great  planters  were  about  three  hundred 
thousand  small  slave-owners.  More  than  half  of  them  owned 
less  than  five  slaves  each.  A  majority  of  these  small  slave-  TheanuU.' 
owners  were  men  of  little  education  who  lived  in  homes  lacking  »!■▼*- 
most  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  and  worked  hard  looking 
after  their  farms.  They  were  most  numerous  in  the  upland 
region  between  the 
coast  plains  and  the 
mountains. 

About  three-fourths 
of  all   the   white  men 
in  the  South  owned  no 
slaves  at  all.    Most  of 
these    non-slaveholders 
were  small  farmers  who 
lived  in  little  cabins  in 
the  hill  country  or  in  the 
valleys   of  the    moun- 
tains.   Some  of  them,  especially  those  who  lived  in  the  pine 
fOTosts  near  the  coast,  were  shiftless  and  degraded,  and  de- 
served the  name  of  "poor  white  trash"  which  was  often  given 
them.    But  the  vast  majority  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South 
were  brave  and  hard-working  men.    They  were  poor  because 
the  competition  of  slave  labor  did  not  give  them  a  fair  chance, 
and  ignorant  because  their  section  of  the  country  lacked  good 
public  schools. 

A  few  of  the  more  attractive  and  intelligent  n^roes  were 
employed  as  house  servants  or  as  mechanics.  The  great  mass 
af  the  slaves,  however,  were  field  hands  upon  the  farms  and 
plantations.    These  field  hands  were  slow,  awkward,  and  un- 


in  cultivating  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane.  They  lacked 
the  intelligence  to  work  with  machinery,  and  any  effort  to 
educate  and  train  them  would  have  unfitted  them  for  slavery. 


ouUitrn  Cotton  Bell. 
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The  tn-iitmoit  which  the  slnvos  ret-civcd  varied  with  the 
chjinict*'!-  of  tlicii-  in«st('r»  and  the?  part  of  the  country  in  which 
they  livctl.  Some  iimslvi'S  wcn^  kind  and  jiwt  men  who  looked 
tliouKhtfiilly  iift^T  the  welfuro  of  tlieir  aliives;  a  few  were  care- 
less or  even  hnifid  in  their  attitude  toward  them.  But  moat 
men  were  n8  careful  about  the  ph^-sical  welfare  of  their  slaves 
as  sensible  fni'iuere  now  nro  of  their  domestic  animals,  because 
tliat  Wits  the  way  to  make  them  most  profitable.  The  lot  of 
the  sl:i\e«  was  vciy  nuieh  happier  in  \'irginia  and  Kentucky, 


Vciihlng  Seed  Cotton 

where  the  iiuister  iind  niiatn'iw  gave  them  their  personal  atten- 
tion, Mum  it  w;is  oil  the  great  eottfm  pliuitationsof  the  far  South, 
wlier<!  they  were  often  lii'iven  to  work  in  large  ganga  by  overseers. 
The  slaves  on  the  large  phmlittiona  livetl  in  little  houses 
gniuped  near  tugether  anil  called  the  "qmirters."  Many  of 
the  .ilave  (juailei-s  wen^  eimifortiihle  log  cabins,  othei-S  were 
filthy  hovels  Unlit  to  shelter  eatlle.  ThR  clothing  of  the  slave 
consisted  of  a  sh lit  and  trousers,  or  a  dress  of  the  coarsest  mat«- 
riai,  and  rt  pair  of  heavy  shoes.  Wlaves  were  fed  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense,  uiaiTily  upon  i-orii  meal  and  pork.  The  weekly 
allowance  of  food  upon  one  Virginia  plantiition  was  a  peck  and 
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a  half  of  com  meal,  three  pounds  of  bacon,  and  a  little  aalt. 
A  Mississippi  planter  gave  his  slaves  one  peck  of  meal,  three 
pounds  of  pork,  and  a  quart  of  molasses  each  week. 

The  life  of  the  house  servants  was  often  easy  and  there, 
were  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  negroes  on  the  farms  of  the 
border  slave  states  did  not  have  to  toil  very  hatd,  but  the  The  wotI 
slaves  on  the  cotton  plantations  were  driven  for  long  hours  ■•■"s 
every  day.     One  overseer,  who  boasted —  "I  do  better  by 
B  than  most,"  when  askod  by  a  traveler  about  their 


hours  of  labor  said:  "Well,  I  don't  m-vpr  start  my  nigK'Te 
'fore  dayhght,  'less  'tis  in  pickiii'  tinic,  then  maybe;  I  get  'cm 
out  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  But  I  keep  'em  right  smart  to 
work  through  the  day."  A  slave  could  not  l>e  expected  to  work 
so  hard  unless  he  were  driven  to  do  so  by  the  hope  of  reward 
or  the  fear  of  punishment.  Some  masters  gave  each  slave  a 
certain  amount  of  work'  to  do  each  day  and  permitted  him  to 
stop  working  when  he  had  finished  the  daily  task.  But  in  most 
cases  the  slave  worked  from  the  fear  of  punishment.  On  many 
of  the  lai^  plantations  white  overseers  or  negro  slave-drivers 
armed  with  whips  were  sent  to  the  fields  with  the  gangs  of 
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slaves  to  keep  them  steadily  at  work.     Whipping  was  the 
common  punishment  for  laziness  or  misconduct. 

A  slave  belonged  by  law  to  his  master,  like  a  horse  or  a 
•  dog.  He  could  be  bought  or  sold  like  any  other  property.  One 
ring  and  of  the  worst  features  of  slavery  was  the  fact  that  it  made  it 
ing  slaves  impossible  for  the  negro  to  have  a  real  family  life.  The  father, 
the  mother,  or  the  children  might  be  sold  and  taken  away  at 
any  time.  Humane  masters  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  such 
breaking  up  of  slave  families,  but  this  was  not  unccnnmon. 
'*  Negroes  for  sale,**  and  **  Cash  for  negroes,"  were  common  adver- 
tisements in  southern  newspapers.  For  example,  an  auctioneer 
in  South  Carolina  announces  that  he  will  sell  one  hundred  valu- 
able negroes,  among  whom  arc  *Hwenty-five  prime  young  men, 
forty  of  the  most  likely  young  women,  and  as  fine  a  set  of 
children  as  can  be  shown."  A  firm  in  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
advertises  **  ninety  negroes  just  arrived  from  Richmond,  con- 
sisting of  field  hands,  house*  servants,  carriage  drivers,  several 
fine  cooks,  and  some  excellent  mules."  The  best  young  men 
were  often  sold  for  twelve  hundred  dollars  each,  and  young 
women  brought  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  apiece. 

The  life  of  i\m  slave  was  a  mere  animal  existence.  It 
Wiis  not  commonly  filled  with  cruelty  or  actual  distress,  but 
rery  was  it  was  marked  by  fear  and  uncertainty.  The  slaves  lived  in 
jvii  to  dismal  ignorance  and  moral  darkness.  The  laws  of  most  of 
the  slave  states  made  it  a  crime  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write. 
Idle  and  neglected,  while  children  and  when  very  old,  the  slaves 
spent  all  the  active  years  of  their  Uves  in  unpaid  toil  without 
hope  of  anything  better  in  future. 

Slavery  was  almost  as  great  a  curse  to  the  white  people  of 
the  South  as  it  was  to  the  negroes.  It  made  the  masters  proud, 
passionate,  and  overbearing.  Whit«  children  who  grew  up 
with  negro  playmates  learned  much  that  was  evil  from  them. 
Ignorant,  unskilled,  and  unwilling  slave  labor  retarded  the 
industrial  development  of  the  slaveholding  states,  in  which 
they  were  very  backward  when  compared  with  the  free  states. 
Later  we  shall  see  that  aft^r  the  South  got  rid  of  slavery  its 
industries  grew  as  they  never  could  have  grown  with  slave 
labor. 

We  have  seen  how  some  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  South 
wanted  to  rid  their  states  of  slavery,  but  could  OOt  find  any 
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practicable  way  of  abolishing  it.     After  the  invention  of  the  Th«  d«f 
cotfcOE-^pn  made   slavery  more   profitable  in  the  South  the "  """^ 
slave-owners  began  to  make  excuses  for  it  and  ended  by  attempt- 
ii^  to  justify  it.    It  was  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  slavery 
is  a  divinely  ordained  institution  sanctioned  by  the  Bible. 
The  newspapers  and  the  politicians  declared  that  the  negroes 
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were  utterly  unfit  to  be  freemen  and  that  they  were  happy  and 
contented  as  slaves,  A  governor  of  South  Caroliha,  after 
declaring  that  the  slaves  were  comfortably  clothed  and  well 
fed,  and  that  they  worked  fewer  hours  than  the  workmen  of 
other  countries,  said :  "  And  as  it  regards  concern  for  the  future, 
their  condition  may  well  be  envied  even  by  their  masters.  There 
is  not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  any  class  of  people,  high  or  low, 
ao  perfectly  free  from  care  and  anxiety.  They  know  that  their 
nuaters  will  provide  for  them  under  all  cu-cumatances,  and 
'  Uiat  in  (Im  ^remity  of  old  age,  instead  of  being  driven  to 
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beggary  or  to  seek  public  charity  in  a  poorhouse,  they  will  be 
comfortably  accommodated  and  kindly  treated  among  their 
relatives  and  associates." 

The  Rise  of  the  Antislaveiy  Movement — The  Revolu- 
tion was  followed  by  a  rising  hostility  to  slavery.     We  have 
ly  seen  how  this  fe(»ling  brought  about  the  abolition  of  it  in  the 

osition  North.  This  dislike  of  slaver>'  was  shared  in  many  parts  of 
^^^^  the  South,  and  a  few  slave-owners  in  that  section  freed  their 
slaves  ami  tried  to  persuade  others  to  do  likewise.  In  1816 
the  American  Colonization  Society  was  formed  to  send  the 
freed  negroes  back  to  Africa,  and  six  years  later  the  colony  of 
Liberia  was  (established  for  them.  About  the  same  time  Ben- 
jamin Lundy,  a  g(»ntle  and  unselfish  Quaker,  devoted  his  Ufe 
to  the  cause  of  the  slave.  Lundy  traveled  widely  making 
antislavery  .six*eches,  organized  antislavery  societies,  and 
published  an  abolition  newspaper,  The  Genius  of  Universal 
Emunclpation.  His  work  met  with  slight  response.  For  ten 
years  after  tlie  passage  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  there  was 
little  agitation  against  slavery.  When  Jackson  became  presi- 
dent in  1829  tlie  antislavery  cause  secerned  hopeless.  Slavery 
was  steadily  increasing  its  hold  on  the  South,  the  leaders  of 
that  s(M'tion  were  beginning  to  defend  it,  and  abohtionists  like 
Lundy  were  in  despair  over  the  fact  that  the  northern  people 
appearc^d  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  matter. 

But  about  1830  the  movement  against  slavery  suddenly 

blazcnl  up  more  fiercely  than  ever.     Just  at  that  time  the 

V  interest  thoughts  of  freedom  and  of  humanity  seemed  to  be  in  the  air 

^M830  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  world.  Slavery  had  recently  been  abolished  in 
all  the  Latin-Am(»rican  countries  excepting  Brazil.  In  1833  the 
slav(^s  were  emancipated  everywhere  in  the  British  Empire. 
In  our  own  country,  as  we  have  already  noted,  a  kindlier  spirit 
toward  the  weak  and  the  helpless  was  leading  to  better  treat- 
ment of  convicts,  paupers,  and  the  insane.  The  renewed  in- 
ten^st  in  abolition  found  a  leader  in  1831,  when  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  began  to  pul)lish  the  Liberator,  the  most  famous 
and  inHu(»ntial  antislavery  paper.  Two  years  later  Garrison 
and  other  abolitionists  formed  the  American  Antislavery 
Society. 

The  foimders  of  this  society  maintained  that  no  man  has 
a  right  to  enslave  another,  to  hold  him  as  a  piece  of  merchandise, 
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or  to  brutalize  his  mind  by  denying  him  the  means  of  improving  The 

it.    They  declared  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  body,  Amexictn 

to  the  products  of  his  own  labor,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  Society^**^ 

law.    They  proclaimed  that  the  slaves  ought  instantly  to  be 

set  free,  and  pledged  themselves  to  work  with  voice  and  pen 

for  this  end.    They  planned  to  organize  antislavery  societies 

in  every  conununity. 

The  agitation  to  which  the  abolitionists  pledged  themselves 
was  carried  on  with  zeal  and  devotion,  but  it  was  so  extreme 
and  radical  that  it  did  not  win  many  converts.    It  did,  however,  -j^^  effects 
make  the  people  think  about  slavery.     Its  first  effect  was  to  of  anti- 
arouse  the  wrath  of  the  South.    A  Virginia  slave  named  Nat  ^^*!fy 
Turner  had  recently  led  a  slave  uprising  in  which  sixty  white 
people  were  killed  before  Turner  was  caught  and  hanged.    It 
was  natural  that  the  people  of  the  South  should  look  with  horror 
upon  abolition  teaching  which  might  stir  up  more  slave  insur- 
rections.    They  demanded  that  the  al>olitionists  be  silenced 
by  force. 

At   first   many   northern   people  sympathized  with  this 
demand  of  the  South.    The  poUticians  who  wanted  to  curry 
favor  with  the  South,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  Northern 
feared  to  lose  their  southern  customers,  the  timid  and  conserva-  hostility  to 
tive  people  who  thought  that  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ^^^g^g 
question  might  break  up  the  Union,  and  the  unthinking  rabble 
who  hated  the  negro  were  all  bitter  against  the  abolitionists. 
Mobs  broke  up  their  meetings,  destroyed  their  printing-presses, 
and  attacked  their  leaders.    Garrison  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Boston,  and  finally  put  in  jail  to  save  him  from  the 
fury  of  the  mob.    Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  meeting  place  of  the 
abolitionists  in  Philadelphia,  was  burned.    Instead  of  silencing 
the  abolitionists,  all  this  persecution  only  deepened  their  hatred 
of  slavery  and  hardened  their  purpose  to  destroy  it. 

Some  of  the  abolitionists  wished  to  form  a  new  political 
party  to  opp)Ose  slavery.  Others  like  Garrison  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  poUtics,  took  for  their  motto:  "No  union  The  Liberty 
with  slaveholders,"  and  said  that  the  Constitution  was  "a  P*'^ 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell"  because  it 
recognized  slavery.  In  1840  the  poUtical  aboUtionists  formed 
the  Liberty  party  and  nominated  James  G.  Bimey  for  the 
presidency.    Bimey  received  only  seven  thousand  votes,  but 
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the  rapid  growth  of  the  Liberty  party  is  in:'  jated  by  the  fact 

that  when  he  ran  again  in  1844  more  than  sixty-two  thffliimM 

aotialavery  men  voted  for  him. 

Three  Great  Abolition  Leaders. — William  Lloyd  GAiriam 

was  the  foremost  editor  of  the  antislavery  cause.  When  he 
be^an  to  publiiii  the 
Liberator  in  Boston  he 
was  an  unknown 
young  printer  without 
money  or  influence. 
Lowell  gives  us  this 
pictiu%  of  him  at 
work: 

"Iiiasmall  chamber, 

fnendl«8B  and  unseen, 

Toiled    o'er    his    types 

one  poor,  unlearnnl 

young  omn 

The  Dlace  was  dark,  un- 

lurnitured,  and  meftn, 

Yet  there   the  freedom 

ur  a  rare  began." 

Garrison  was  a  re- 
markable writer,  and 
he  hated  ^very  with 
all  the  force  of  his 
ardent  nature.  In  the 
first  number  of  the 
Liberator  he  said,  "1 
am  aware  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my  language;  but 
I  will  be  OS  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice. 
I  am  in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  excuse — I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— AND  I  WILL  BE  HEARD1" 
GarrisoQ  was  true  \o  this  promise,  and  although  few  agreed 
with  his  radical  opinions,  he  wielded  a  profound  influence 
because  he  forced  people  to  think  about  the  evils  of  slavery. 
But  with  all  his  zeal  for  freedom.  Garrison  was  a  one-sided  and 
prejudiced  man  who  denounced  slavery  and  the  slaveholders 
in  the  same  scathing  t«rms.  He  was  unable  to  understand  tiiat 
while  slavery  was  wroi^  many  slaveholders  were  good  men. 
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John  G.  Whittier  was  the  poet  of  the  abolition  movement 
who  most  closely  touched  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  many 
antislavery  poems  were  widely  read,  and  they  exerted  a  deep  The  poet  of 
influence  in  arousing  public  sentiment  against  slavery.  Whittier  »l>olition 
voices  the  feeling  of  the  enemies  of  slavery  about  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  slave  life  in  the  following  lament  of  a  Virginia 
slave  mother  whose  daughters  have  been  sold  to  a  South  Caro- 
lina planter: 

"Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  ricenswamp  dank  and  lone. 
Where  the  slave-whip  ceaseless  swings, 
Where  the  noison??  insect  stings. 
Where  the  fever  demon  strews 
Poison  with  the  falling  dews, 
Where  the  sickly  sunbeams  glare 
Through  the  hot  and  misty  air; 
Gone,  gone, — sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rice-swamps  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters, — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters!" 

The  cause  of  abolition  found  its  greatest  orator  in  Wendell 
Phillips.  In  1837  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  the  editor  of  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  at  Alton,  Illinois,  was  killed  by  a  mob  that  The  fore- 
sought  to  destroy  his  printing-press.  At  a  meeting  of  the  ^avenT**' 
citizens  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall,  held  to  express  their  horror  orator 
at  this  murder,  the  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  con- 
demned Lovejoy  and  excused  his  murderers.  Wendell  PhilUps, 
a  young  and  unknown  lawyer,  at  once  ascended  the  platform 
and  answered  the  defender  of  mob  violence  in  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  speeches  in  our  history.  From  that  hour  until  slavery 
was  aboli^ed,  Wendell  Phillips  was  its  most  eloquent  foe.  Two 
sentences  from  his  first  great  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  will  help 
you  to  feel  his  power  as  an  orator.  Early  in  the  speech  he  said, 
"When  I  heard  the  gentleman  lay  down  principles  which  place 
the  murderers  of  Alton  side  by  side  with  Otis  and  Hancock, 
with  Quincy  and  Adams,  I  thought  those  pictured  lips  [pointing 
to  the  portraits  in  the  hall]  would  have  broken  into  voice  to 
rebuke  the  recreant  American — the  slanderer  of  the  dead.'* 
A  moment  later  Phillips  declared  that  Lovejoy  died  for  a  greater 
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cause  than  that  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers.  When  the 
audience  resented  this  statement  he  retorted:  "One  word, 
l^ntlemcn.  As  much  as  Iknughl  is  l>ett«r  than  money,  so 
mueh  is  the  enuso  in  which  Lovcjoy  died  nobler  than  a  mere 
question  of  taxes.  James  Otis  thundered  in  this  hall  when 
the  king  did  but  touch  his 
pocket.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  his  indignant  eloquence 
had  England  offeretl  to  put 
a  gag  upon  his  lips!'' 

The  Slavery  Question 
in  Congress. — The  action 
of  the  abolitionists  in  send- 
ing their  literature  throuRh 
the  miiil  to  people  in  Ihf 
Sduth  was  very  displeasing 
to  that  section.  One  night 
in  lS;i5someof  the  citizens 
of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, broke  into  the  post 
ofKce  in  tliat  city,  searched 
the  mails,  and  seized  and 
biime*!  all  the  antislaverj- 
piipers  which  they  found. 
T  h  e  postmaster-general 
was  next  asked  to  exclude 
abolition  matter  from  the  mail.  He  replied  that,  while  he 
wished  it  might  lie  done,  he  had  no  legal  right  to  do  it.  Nevcr- 
thel««8,  the  jHistinaster  in  New  York  rcfus(«l  to  forward  anti- 
slavery  publications,  and  some  southern  postmasters  would 
not  dehver  them.  In  his  annual  message  of  1835,  President 
.lack«>n  asked  rongi>"Ss  to  pn>hibit  the  circulation  in  the 
soulhern  sliitcs  of  pajHTi  "intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to 
innurreclion."  but  when  John  C.  Calhoun  brought  forward  a 
bill  to  carry  the  pn'sident's  suggestion  into  effect  it  was 
defeated. 

The  pi-o-slavei-y  men  weiv  more  successful  in  an  attempt 
fci  I'xcluile  iw'titions  concerning  slavery  from  the  House  of 
Hc]>re«-nlatives.  For  years  the  (Quakers  had  Ixvn  in  the  habit 
of  petitioning  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia.  As  the  agitation  against  slavery  grew,  the  number 
of  the  signers  of  such  petitions  increased  from  thirty-four 
thousand  in  1835  to  three  himdred  thousand  two  years  later. 
The  impatient  southerners  determined  to  stop  this  flood  of 
petitions.  Through  their  efforts  the  House  of  Representatives 
made  a  rule  in  1836  forbidding  the  reading  or  printing  of  any 
petition  or  paper  about  slavery.  This  rule  is  often  called  the 
"gag  rule,"  because  its  purpose  was  to  stop  the  discussion  of 
slavery  in  the  house. 

After  he  retired  from  the  presidency  John  Quincy  Ad^ms 
rounded  out  his  distinguished  public  career  by  serving  for 
seventeen  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  When  the  The 
vote  was  taken  on  the  "gag  rule"  Adams  said,  "I  hold  the  "old  man 
resolution  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ®  ®^'*®'*^ 
United  States,  of  the  rules  of  this  house,  and  of  the  rigiits  of 
my  constituents."  From  the  moment  the  "gag"  policy  was 
adopted,  the  "old  man  eloquent,"  as  Adams  was  called,  became 
the  champion  of  the  right  of  petition.  Able,  experienced,  and 
a  bom  fighter,  no  man  was  better  fitted  for  the  task  than  the 
venerable  ex-president.  He  declared  that  the  "gag  rule" 
sacrificed  the  rights  of  the  people  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  persisted  in  offering  petitions  against  slavery  in  the 
face  of  efforts  to  censure  him  for  violating  the  rules  of  the 
house.  At  last,  after  a  fight  which  lasted  eight  years,  he 
succeeded  in  having  the  hateful  rule  repealed.  That  night 
the  old  Puritan  wrote  in  his  diary,  "Blessed,  forever  blessed, 
be  the  name  of  God!" 

The  efforts  of  the  friends  of  slavery  to  suppress  the  right 
of  petition  and  to  prevent  any  discussion  of  the  slavery  question 
in  Congress  utterly  failed  in  their  purpose.    In  fact,  they  won  The  resul 
more  men  to  the  cause  of  antislavery  than  all  the  appeals  of  trying  to 
the  abolitionists.     Many  people  who  had  little  sympathy  for  gpe^J^ 
the  extreme  views  of  Garrison  resented  the  effort  to  hmit 
discussion  in  Congress. 

Slavery  Becomes   the   Question   of   the   Hour. — Before 
Jackson    retired    from    the   presidency,    slavery  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  most  important  question  before  the  American  Growing 
people.     The  abolition  leaders  were  slowly  winning  followers,  bitterness 
An  ever-increasing  number  of  people  in  the  free  states  who  s|^^q°  * 
were  not  abolitionists   were   alarmed   and   disgusted   at   the 
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<?ffortB  of  the  pro-slavery  forces  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press.  In  the  South,  hatr^  of  the  abolitionists  and 
fear  that  the  slaves  might  rise  against  their  masters  made  the 
pc»()ple  more  irritable  and  more  assertive  of  their  rights.  Cal- 
lioun  called  the  petitions  of  the  Quakers  against  slavery  "a 
foul  slander^*  on  his  part  of  the  country,  and  another  spokesman 
of  the  South  declared  that  **  slavery  is  interwoven  with  our 
V(Ty  political  existence."  The  southern  states  passed  more 
Ht»vcre  laws  to  keep  the  slaves  in  subjection,  and  the  young  men 
of  the  South  banded  together  to  enforce  these  laws  and  to  defend 
their  section  and  its  institutions  against  any  possible  aggression. 
When  the  Constitution  was  first  made,  the  feeUng  of  nation- 
ality was  weak  in  our  country'.  Men  loved  their  states  better 
I  lutionA]  than  they  lovt\l  tlie  nation.  For  fifty  years  this  feeling  had  been 
?^  ^M^^^'  slowly  changing.  The  influence  of  Washington,  pride  in  the 
te  rights  splendid  acliiovenionts  of  our  gallant  navy  in  the  War  of  1812, 
the  winning  of  the  West,  improved  means  of  conununication, 
tht^  national  spirit  of  Jackson,  and  the  matchless  eloquence  of 
Webster  wen^  all  leading  our  pix)ple  to  exalt  the  Union  above 
the  states.  They  were  coming  to  feel  that  they  were  all  Ameri- 
cans with  common  interests  and  a  splendid  destiny.  For  a 
time  all  siH'tions  sliartnl  in  this  gn)wing  feeling  of  national 
unity.  Hut  wlien  slavery  Ix^^n  to  divide  the  country,  the 
jXH^ple  of  the  South  felt  that  they  must  look  to  their  own 
states  to  ilofend  tiiem  apunst  attacks  upon  their  peculiar 
iiu^titution.  Tiiis  fivling  cheikixl  the  growth  of  nationality  in 
their  [xirt  i>f  the  country  anil  nnivtMl  and  strengthened  the 
Ix^ief  in  state  riglits. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  shall  siv  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
ambit imis  anil    land-hungry  fnnitiersmen  were  pushing  their 
all-  way  acixv^  tlie  i\>ntinent  to  the  Pacific  Coast.    The  southern 

■Son^  leaders  s:uv  tiiat  tliev  nuist  innate  new  slave  states  in  the 
West  it  they  wen^  to  kivp  their  |x>wer  in  the  national  govern- 
ment. Tlteir  attempts,  Ix^twivn  1S40  and  1850,  to  extend 
slavery  into  the  Wi>st  and  the  efforts  of  the  free  North  to  thwart 
tl\em.  n\ade  slavery  the  all-alx!^>rbing  question  before  the 
i\nintry.  Hy  ISTx)  S^^iator  Sy^wani  of  New  York  could  say 
With  tnuh.  **  Kvery  qm^tion  brings  up  slaver\'  as  an  incident, 
:md  tho  itu*idei\t  stjpplants  the  prineijial  qui^tion.  We  hear 
of  uv^thinij  but  slavery,  and  we  i*an  talk  of  nothing  but  slavery." 
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7.  Why  was  slavery  wrong?  Can  you  juiswer  the  argument  in  favor 
of  slavery  given  in  the  quotation  from  the  governor  of  South  Carolina? 

8.  Do  you  admire  nicn  lik(^  William  Lloyd  Garrison?    Why? 

9.  Find  and  read  several  of  Whit  tier's  ant  isla  very  poems. 

10.  What  is  an  orator?    Did  you  ever  hear  one? 

11.  Are  there  any  publications  that  the  government  refuses  to  carry 
in  the  mail  now? 

12.  Why  did  the  efforts  to  suppress  the  abolitionists  help  to  make  them 
more  numerous? 

13.  Which  do  you  love  more,  the  United  States  or  your  o^ti  state? 
Why? 


CHAPTER  XVTII 


The  Winning  op  Texab  and  the  Far  West 

President  Tyler  Quarrels  with  the  Wliigs.— On  March  4, 
1841,  William  Henry  Harrison  was  inaugurated  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Whig  Inaugnni- 
party  came  into  control  of  the  government.    The  Whigawere  j^df'Jrf 
jubilant,  but  their  joy  was  soon  turned  into  mourning.     Presi-  HaniBon 
dent  Harrison  was  sixty 
eight  years  old  and  not 
robust.     He  was  worn 
out  by  the  excitement 
of  the  noisy  campaign 
which  preceded  hiseloc- 
tion  and  fatigued  by  the 
long  journey  from   his 
home    to    the    capital. 
The  swarms  of  office- 
seekers  which  beset  him 
day  and  night  gave  him 
little   opportunity    to 
rest,  and  careless  expos  ■ 
ure  brought  on   pneu  ■ 
monia  of  which  he  died 
just   one  month   after 
entering   the  White 
House. 

The  Whigs  intended 
to  reestablish  a  national 

bank      like     the      one  WlUi>m  Henc?  Hirrlua 

which    Jackson  fought 

and  to  raise  the  tariff,  but  they  were  thwarted  by  John  Tyler, 

the  vice-president,  who  became  president  when  Harrison  died.  The  Whigs 

Tyler  was  a  state  rights  Dcmooratwho  had  quarreled  with  Jack-  deMit  Tyler 

son.     He  was  nominated  for  vice-president  by  the  Whigs  to  win 

the  votes  of  discontented  Democrats  like  himself.     President 

Tyler  vetoed  two  bank  acts  which  Congresa  passed,  and  he 
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would  not  sign  a  bill  raising  the  tariff  until  1842.  Wheai  tiie 
Whigs  found  that  Tyler  meant  to  prevent  the  re£stabliahment 
of  a  national  bank  they  deserted  him,  and  all  his  cabinet  <^cers 
except  Webster  resigned.  During  most  of  his  term  John  1^1" 
was  a  president  without  a  party. 

When  Tyler's  other  cabinet  officers  left  him  in  difigust  at 
his  refusal  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  jarty 
that  elected  him,  Web- 
ster retained  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state 
for  a  time  in  order  to 
complete  a  difficult  ne- 
gotiation which  he  was 
carrying  on  with  Eng- 
land. Ever  since  the 
close  of  the  Revolution 
wo  had  been  disputing 
with  England  about  the 
exact  location  of  our 
northeastern  boundarj'. 
The  irritation  between 
Maine  and  Canada  over 
this  matter  was  becom- 
ing so  great  that  it 
threatened  war.  For- 
tunately, trouble  was 
averted  by  a  treaty 
which  Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton  made  in  1842.  Each  side  sensibly  gave  up  a 
part  of  what  it  claimed,  and  the  present  northern  boundary  of 
Maine  was  agreed  upon  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
nations.  When  this  question  was  settled  Webster  also  re- 
signed. No  doubt  Tyler  was  glad  to  see  him  go,  for  the  presi- 
dent had  mi  his  heart  upon  annexing  the  vast  and  fertile  country 
of  Texas  and  he  knew  that  Webster  was  opposed  to  such  action. 
The  Story  of  Texas. — The  territory  comprised  within  the 
present  state  of  Texas  was  once  claimed  by  both  France  and 
!  Spain.  When  we  bought  Ix)uisiana  in  1803  we  acquired  anyrights 
which  France  had  possessed  in  that  region.    President  Jeffer- 
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8on  declared  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  southwestern  bound- 
ary of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  Spain  never  admitted  this 
claim.  When  we  bought  Florida  from  Spain  in  1819  we  agreed 
to  accept  the  Sabine  River  as  our  western  boundary  on  the  Gulf 
coast.  Clearly  we  had  no  lawful  claim  to  Texas  after  that  date. 
All  this  time  Texas  was  an  unsettled  wilderness.    But  in 

1819  the  rush  into  the  West  which  followed  the  War  of  1812 

was  at  its  height.  Hardy  frontiersmen  were  exploring  all  our  American 
western  border  in  search  of  good  land,  and  they  found  the  fertile  Pi<w*®«"  I 
plains  and  mild  climate  of  Texas  wonderfully  attractive.     In 

1820  Moses  Austin  and  his  son  Stephen  asked  Mexico  to  grant 
them  land  in  Texas  and  to  permit  them  to  settle  upon  it.  The 
Mexicans,  who  were  just  winning  their  independence  from 
Spain,  were  eager  for  the  development  of  their  unsettled  territory 
and  readily  gave  the  Austins  a  large  tract  of  land.  Similar 
grants  were  made  to  other  Americans  who  asked  for  them. 
Moses  Austin  soon  died  but  Stephen  F.  Austin  led  many 
inunigrants  into  Texas  and  became  the  real  founder  of  that 
state.  By  1830  there  were  twenty  thousand  American  pioneers 
living  in  Texas,  and  its  broad  acres  were  being  rapidly  converted 
into  cotton  plantations  and  cattle  ranches. 

The  American  settlers  in  Texas  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  efforts  of  the  government  of  Mexico  to  control  their 
affairs.  The  Mexicans  on  the  other  hand  became  alarmed  at  Trouble 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Americans  in  one  of  their  states,  j^t!®®!^ 
They  forbade  the  admission  of  any  more  immigrants  from  the  Mexico 
United  States,  stationed  Mexican  garrisons  in  Texas,  and  vexed 
and  oppressed  the  settlers  in  that  state  in  other  ways.  In 
1829  slavery  was  abolished  in  Mexico.  Most  of  the  American 
settlers  in  Texas  came  from  slaveholding  states,  and  many  of 
them  had  brought  their  slaves  with  them.  Americans  continued 
to  go  to  Texas  in  spite  of  the  effort  of  Mexico  to  exclude  them, 
and  the  Texans  paid  no  attention  to  the  Mexican  law  prohibiting 
slavery.  Foremost  among  the  later  American  settlers  in  Texas 
were  Sam  Houston,  a  former  governor  of  Tennesseie,  and  David 
Crockett,  a  famous  frontiersman  whose  skill  as  a  hunter  was 
a  proverb  all  along  the  border. 

The  Texans  soon  began  to  desire  their  independence.  The  Texa: 
They  hated  the  Mexicans,  who  they  felt  to  be  quite  unfit  to  ^^epend^ 
govern  themselves,  much  less  to  rule  any  one  else.     In  1835  ence 
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the  American  settlers  in  Texas  took  up  arms  and  drove  the 
Mexit^Hii  giarriHonii  out  of  the  country.  Early  the  next  year 
they  adopts  ji  dockration  of  independence  in  which  tbey 
a8S(^rt«d  that  their  political  connwtion  with  the  Mexican  naticm 
was  forever  eiiiie<l,  and  pnM-luiinM  Texas  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent rcpul)iic. 

In  the  meantime  General  Santa  Anna  led  a  large  force  of 
Mexicans  into  Texas.  At  first  the  Texans  met  with  disaster. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  them  under  Colonel  Travis 
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weri"  iH'siegfHl  in  the  Alamo,  an  iilii  Spanish  fort  at  San  Antonio. 
Foi*  thirteen  tlays  they  heki  out.  But  at  Jast  the  walls  of  the 
Alamo  were  breached  by  the  Mexican  cannon,  and  thousands 
of  Santa  Anna's  soldiers  rushed  to  the  assault.  A  desperate 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  rifles  lasted 
until  tlif  last  Texnn  was  slain.  Old  David  Crockett  was  one 
(if  the  last  to  fall.  Shortly  after  the  great  fight  at  the  AJamo 
the  .Moxiians  look  three  hundred  prisoners  and  shot  them  all 
in  e{)kl  blood. 
l«of  San  These  acts  of  the  Mexicans  were  soon  avenged.    In  April, 

nto  lS-16,  Cieneral  Sam  Houston  with  seven  hundred  Texans  met 
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Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto.  Charging  with  the  cry  ''  Remember 
the  Alamo!"  the  Texans  utterly  destroyed  the  Mexican  army 
and  won  the  independence  of  their  comitry  at  a  single  blow. 
Less  than  a  year  lat^r  the  United  States  recognized  Texas  as  an 
independent  nation. 

Hmiger  for  the  rich  lands  of  Texas  was  the  chief  motive 
which  led  American  settlers  into  that  region.    But  the  desire 
of  the  southern  leaders  for  more  slave  states,  in  order  to  main-  Texas 
tain  the  power  of  the  South  in  the  national  government,  led  d®s"'®s 
them  to  encourage  the  settlement  and  conquest  of  Texas  in  to  the  Un 
the  hope  of  soon  annexing  it  to  the  United  States  and  then  of  States 
making  several  slave  states  of  it.     Nearly  all  the  people  in 
Texas  were  American  citizens  before  they  were  Texans,  and 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  their 
country  would  become  a  state  in  the  Union. 

At  first  the  United  States  had  been  just  as  eager  to  acquire 

Texas  as  the  Texans  were  for  annexation.     Both  Adams  and 

Jackson  had  tried  to  buy  Texas  from  Mexico  only  to  meet  the  Our  attil 

answer,  "Not  for  sale."     No  sooner  had  Texas  declared  its  ^o^*rd 

•  auiiexatic 

independence  in  1836  than  it  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the 

Union  as  a  state.     But  the  rising  antislavery  sentiment  at  the 

time  made  the  North  unwilling  to  grant  this  reijuest.    Webster 

voiced  the  feeling  of  his  section  when  he  said  in  1837,  ''Texas 

is  likely  to  be  a  slaveholding  country,  and  I  frankly  avow  my 

entire   im willingness   to   do   anything   that   shall   extend    the 

slavery  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent."     Then,   too, 

Mexico  did  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 

annexation  might  easily  bring  on  a  war  with  that  country. 

For  these  reasons  no  steps  were  tak(»n  toward  annexing  Texas 

while  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  were  presidents. 

John  Tyler  was  a  southern  man  and  a  slaveholder.     He 

sympathized  with  the  desire  of  his  section  to  extend  slavery  in 

the  Southwest  and  was  eager  to  add  Texas  to  the  Union  in  his  A  treaty 

administration.     He  could  take  no  steps  to  bring  this  about,  5?"*®^?, 

as  we  have  seen,  until  after  Webster  withdrew  from  his  cabinet,  the  Senal 

In  1843  the  desire  to  get  Texas  was  quickened  by  the  rumor  that 

England  was  planning  to  acquire  it.     The  next  year  John  C. 

Calhoun,  then  Tyler's  secretary  of  state,   made   a  treaty  of 

annexation  with  Texas,  but  the  feeling  against  this  treaty  was 

80  strong  in  the  country  that  it  failed  to  get  the  necessary  two- 
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thirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  question  of  annexing  Texas 
then  becanK-  a  leading  issue  in  the  presidential  election  of  1844. 
The  Settlement  of  the  Oregon  Country. — We  have  already 
Been  how  England  and  the  United  States  both  claimed  the  vast 
domain  wpst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  California  and 
Alaska.  In  1818  these  nations  had  agreed  that  for  the  present 
the  Oregon  country,  as  this 
rich  region  was  called, 
should  be  free  and  open  to 
both  English  and  American 
traders  and  settlers.  This 
joint  occupation  arrange* 
ment  was  renewed  in  1827, 
with  the  understanding  that 
either  party  to  it  could  end 
it  by  giving  the  other  party 
one  year's  notice.  The 
joint  occupation  of  Oregon 
by  England  and  America 
really  meant  t  hat  eventually 
the  country  would  belong 
to  the  nation  whose  people 
actually  occupied  it, 

Lewis  and  Clark  had 
first  shown  the  way  across 
the  continent  to  Oregon. 
American  trappers  and  fur 
traders  continued  the  work 
of  exploration  which  they 
began.  These  roving  frontiersmen  found  the  best  passes 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  marked  out  the  trails 
leading  to  them.  The  first  actual  .\merican  settlements  in  the 
Oregon  country  were  made  by  missionaries  to  the  Indians  about 
ISl.i,  The  glowing  reports  of  the  countrj-  which  the  traders 
and  missionaries  sent  home  soon  tempted  parties  of  settlere 
to  follow  the  long  trail  which  led  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  to  the 
Indians,  is  the  Ih'sI  known  of  the  Oregon  pioneers.  In  1842 
this  heroic  man  rode  alone  across  the  continent  from  Oregon 
to  Boston  on  business  for  his  mission,  and  the  following  year 
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when  he  returned  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  he  was 
accompanied  across  the  plains  and  through  the  mountains  by  a 
large  party  of  settlers.  In  1844  a  thousand  more  settlers  went 
to  Oregon.  In  the  meantime  only  a  few  British  trappers  and 
fur  traders  had  entered  the  Oregon  country.  In  1843  the 
American  settlers  in  Oregon  organized  a  government  to  manage 
their  affairs  until  the  United  States  should  make  their  country 
a  territory.  A  few  men  in  Congress  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
governing  the  far  distant  Pacific  Coast,  but  by  1844  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  were  eager  to  have  their  country 
acquire  all  of  the  Oregon  region.  Thus  the  expansion  of  our 
country  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  the  Southwest  and  the 
occupation  of  all  of  Oregon  in  the  far  Northwest  became  the 
burning  question  before  the  American  people  when  the  time 
came  to  elect  a  president  in  1844. 

The  Election  of  1844. — The  Democrats  in  their  platform 
of  1844  declared  in  favor  of  annexing  Texas  and  of  holding  all 
of  Oregon.  This  gave  them  a  popular  issue  in  each  section  of  The 
the  country.  In  the  South,  which  was  eager  to  acquire  more  H™*^^'*^ 
slave  territory,  their  campaign  cry  was  **The  reannexation  of  ezpansioo 
Texas."  By  this  slogan  they  meant  that  Texas  had  once 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  that  it  had  been  unwisely  given 
up  in  1819,  and  that  it  ought  promptly  to  be  recovered.  In 
the  North,  which  cared  more  for  securing  the  land  we  claimed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  it  did  for  annexing  Texas,  the  Demo- 
crats shouted,  *' Fifty-four  forty  or  fight!"  By  this  cry  they 
meant  that  they  would  go  to  war  with  England  before  they 
would  give  up  a  foot  of  the  Oregon  country  south  of  54°  40'. 
north  latitude.  At  first  it  seemed  certain  that  Martin  Van 
Buren  would  be  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  third  time, 
but  his  objection  to  annexing  Texas  led  his  party  to  pass  him 
by  and  make  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee  their  candidate  for 
the  presidency. 

The  Whigs  unanimously  nominated  their  great  leader 
Henry  Clay.  There  was  not  a  word  in  their  platform  about 
Texas  or  Oregon.  But  the  Whigs  had  unbounded  confidence  Clay  and 
in  Clay,  and  his  position  upon  any  important  question  was  Whigs 
certain  to  win  the  approval  of  his  followers.  Only  a  few  days 
before  his  nomination  Clay  had  written  a  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas 
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was  sure  to  bring  on  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  added,  "For  one, 
I  certainly  am  not  willing  to  involve  this  country  in  a  forei^ 
war  for  the  object  of  acquiring  Texas."  This  was  almoet  exactly 
the  position  which  lost  Van  Buren  the  Democratic  nomination. 
Before  the  campaign  closed  Clay  began  to  fear  that  the  southern 
Whiga  in  their  desire  to  get  Texas  might  vot«  for  Polk,  and  to 
retain  their  support  be 
wrote  another  letter  in 
which  he  said,  "Farfrom 
having  any  personal  ob- 
jection to  the  annexation 
of  Texas  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  it,  without  dis- 
honor, without  war,  with 
the  common  consent  of 
I  the  Union,  and  upon  juft 
I  and  fair  terms."  Prob- 
ably Clay  lost  more 
votes  than  he  won  by 
this  letter.  After  read- 
ing it  many  antislavcr>' 
Whigs  refused  to  vote 
fi)r  him.  TheDemocrats 
won  in  a  very  close  elec- 
tion, and  on  March  4, 
lSir>,  James  K.  Polk 
liecame  president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  election  of  1844  led  to  tlie  immediate  acquisition  of 
Texas.  Before  President  Tyler  l<'ft  the  Wliite  House  both 
houses  of  Congress  passed  a  resolution  offering  Texas  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States.  The  people  of  Texas  welcomed  this 
proix)S!iI  with  joy,  and  iH-fore  the  close  of  1845  Texas  became  a 
state  in  tlie  Union.  Florida  was  admitted  the  same  year.  Texas 
and  Florida  wen>  the  lasl  plavc  states  ever  admitted  to  the 
Union.  The  Imtance  Ix'twii'ii  t!ie  frcH'and  slave  stjites  was  soon 
I'csturedby  the  admission  of  Iowa  in  1 846  and  Wisconsin  in  1848. 
I^R'sident  Polk  did  not  suce<(ed  in  making  good  the  bold 
declaration  of  his  part.v  aliout  the  Oregon  coimlry.  Early  in 
1846  he  made  a  treaty  ivith  Eagland  which  provided  that  the 
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dary  line   between   the   United   ^tat«s  and   the   British  HowOie 
Baions  Bhould  be  eontiimcd  westward  along  the  forty-ninth  *'"^'' 
lei  from  th<-  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  ^u 
3611  Vancouv^T  Island  and  the  mainland  and  thence  along  settled 
liddle  of  the  channel  around  the  southern  end  of  that  island 
e  Pacific.    There  were  no  American  settlements  north  ol 

forty-ninth  parallel. 
his  treaty  the  United 
s  retained  the  present 
]  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
and  Idaho,  and  cnn- 
l  British  Columbia  to 
t  Britain.  It  is  much 
e  credit  of  both  Eng- 
and  the  Ignited  States 
they  settle*!  their  long 
exing  controversy  over 
wnership  of  the  Oregon 
,ry  without  bloodshed. 
>ur  War  with  Mez- 
-Just  south  of  the 
m     country     lay     the 

Mexican  province  of 
irnia.  In  1845  that 
1  was  inhabited  chiefly 
idians  with  here  and 
a  Spanish  mission 
•n  or  the  home  of  a 
mn  cattle  rancher. 
ui  Francisco  and  San 

I  it  possessed  two  of  the  few  good  harbors  on  the  Pacific 
Cahforuia  and  the  other  Mexican  territory  between  it 
"exas  lay  directly  west  of  the  United  States,  and  American 
imen  were  beginning  to  say  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  this 
r^on  in  the  Southwest  to  fall  into  our  hands.  As  yet 
eople  knew  Lttle  about  the  wealth  of  California.  But  if 
oring  and  ambitious  among  them  ever  heard  that  there 
(old  in  that  distant  region  or  learned  of  its  wonderful 
lilities  as  a  land  of  grain  and  fruit,  Mexico  could  no 
have  kept  them  from  possessing  it  than  the  Indians  could 
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stop  the  frontiersmen  from  oveminning  the  MiBsiseippi  VftDey. 
Sooner  or  later  California  was  sure  to  repeat  the  history  ol 
Texas. 

Already  steps  had  been  taken  to  find  the  best  routes  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Between  1842  and  1845  John  C.  Fr&nont,  a 
young  officer  in  the  army,  led  several  exploring  parties  into  the 
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far  West.  With  the  help  of  Kit  Carson,  one  of  the  most  famous 
hunters  and  scouts  in  the  history  of  the  West,  Fr^ont  sought 
out  the  best  passes  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  explored  the 
)>asin  of  Circat  Salt  Lake,  and  twice  reached  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  spring  of  1846  found  him  with  his  party  in  the  mountains 
of  northern  California.  Fr6mont'3  work  in  locating  the  trails 
through  the  great  mountains  of  the  West  won  for  him  the  name 
of  "The  Pathfinder." 

James  K.  Polk  began  hie  administration  in  1845  with  the 
purpose  of  winning  the  Mexican  province  of  California  for  the 
United  States.     He  shared  the  national  desire  for  < 
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and  feared  that  if  we  did  not  acquire  California  some  foreign 
power  would.  Moreover,  as  a  southern  man,  Polk  was  as  eager 
as  the  other  leaders  of  his  section  to  get  new  lands  which  might 
be  made  into  slave  states.  The  antislavery  men  charged  that 
this  was  his  real  purpose  in  trying  to  acquire  land  from  Mexico. 
Lowell  best  expressed  their  opinion  when  he  wrote  in  the  Biglow 
Papers: 

"They  jest  want  this  Califomy, 
So's  to  lug  new  slave-states  in. 
To  abuse  ye,  an'  to  scorn  ye, 
An'  to  plunder  ye  like  sin." 

President  Polk  meant  to  fight  for  California  if  necessary, 
but  first  he  tried  to  get  it  by  peaceful  methods.  Just  at  this 
time  Mexico  owed  citizens  of  the  United  States  several  miUion  His  efforts  to 

» 

dollars  which  she  had  no  money  to  pay.  Then  there  was  a  dis-  ^ff  jj*®  • 
pute  about  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  faa 
Texas  claimed  all  the  land  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  from 
its  mouth  to  ite  source.  Mexico  said  with  just  as  much  reason 
that  the  Nueces  River  was  the  southern  limit  of  Texas.  Polk 
sent  John  Shdell  of  Louisiana  to  Mexico  to  try  to  settle  the 
boundary  trouble  and  to  offer  to  pay  all  just  claims  of  our 
citizens  against  Mexico  and  give  that  country  twenty-five 
million  dollars  besides,  if  it  would  cede  California  to  us.  The 
government  of  Mexico  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Slidell,  who  wrote  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  Mexicans 
"until  they  shall  have  been  chastised." 

Failing  to  get  the  territory  he  wanted  by  peaceful  negotia- 
tion the  president  next  tried  war.  Early  in  1846  he  ordered 
General  Taylor  to  advance  with  an  army  to  the  Rio  Grande.  War  with 
When  Taylor  obeyed,  Mexico  warned  him  to  withdraw  from  the  ^®^^ 
disputed  territory.  He  paid  no  attention  to  this  warning,  and 
a  few  days  later  Mexican  soldiers  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 
attacked  a  part  of  Taylor's  force,  and  killed  several  men. 
Polk  at  once  informed  Congress  that  Mexico  "had  invaded  our 
territory  and  shed  American  blood  upon  American  soil"  and 
declared  that  war  existed  "by  the  act  of  Mexico."  It  would 
have  been  just  as  true  to  have  said  that  war  had  been  provoked 
by  the  United  States.  Congress  agreed  with  the  president  and 
authorized  him  to  wage  war  against  Mexico. 
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The  actual  fightit^  in  the  Mexican  War  lasted  from  Mi^, 

1846,  until  September,  1847.    It  was  marked  by  skill  and  daring 

on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men  of  our  army.     General 

Zachary  Taylor,  a  plain  but  capable  old  soldier  whose  men 

called    him    "Old    Zack' 

or"01d  Rough  and  Ready", 

fought  Mb  way  across  the 

Rio    Grande    and    invaded 

northeastern    Mexico    in  a 

brilliant  campaign  in  which 

he  won  every  battle. 

Soon  after  war  was  de- 
clared another  army  under 
General  Kearney  marched 
across  the  plains  and 
seized  New  Mexico.  With 
a  snmU  force,  Kearney 
pushed  on  to  California, 
only  to  find  it  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
There  were  a  few  settlers 
from  the  United  States  in 
California  in  1846,  and  be- 
fore they  heard  that  war 
had  begun  they  revolted 
against  Mexico  and  set  up  a 
little  republic  of  their  own 
which  was  called  the  "Bear 
State"  because  of  the  pic- 
ture of  a  grizzly  bear  upon 
its  flag.  John  C,  Fremont, 
QpaifDi  at     ^^1^^  ^^^  j^  California  at 

fliia  time  with  an  exploring 
id  ciiir  iiiival  officers  seized  the  towns 


lide.l  t 


■olt,; 


Ueiico 


party 

on  till'  Califoniian  const. 

All  the  ti'nKory  which  we  coveted  was  now  in  our  posses- 
sion, liiit  Mi'xi<()  n'fiiscd  tn  make  pcavv  iiii  our  terms  and  it 
w;iN  .Iccidcd  to  strike  at  llic  ciipital  of  tlint  (■ountry.  In  1847 
(iciicrul  Winfield  Scott  led  an  expedition  against  the  City  of 
Mexico.    Scott  had  won  his  laurels  in  the  War  of  1812.    He  was 
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a  skilful  and  confident  leader  but  so  fond  of  pomp  and  parade 
that  the  soldiers  called  him  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers  Scott 
landed  his  army  at  \  era  Cruz  and  inarched  into  the  interior 
of  Mexico  defeatmg  the  enemy  m  every  battle  In  September 
he  stormed  and  captured  the  capital  of  the  country  Mexico 
could  resist  no  longer  and  must  accept  anj  terms  of  peace  that 
we  proposed 

The  Results  of  the  Mexican  War — With  Mexico  at  our 
mercy  most  of  the  members  of  Polk  s  cabinet  wanted  to  take 


1     J^ 

-^^"-1^ 

^^y 

fe^:\^ 

^^^^ 

^^^^^^^B 

i^-^^^n 

Tlic  Battle  of  Clupaltepec 

all  of  it,  but  the  president  refused  to  destroy  the'  existence  of 
an  independent  nation  by  conquest.  Early  in  1S48  he  made  a  Territorii 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  in  which  that  country  agreed  that  *"^' 
the  Rio  Grande  should  be  the  southern  boundary  of  Texas  and 
ceded  New  Mexico,  California,  and  all  the  land  between  them 
north  of  the  Gila  River  to  the  United  States.  Our  country 
^reed  on  its  part  to  pay  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against 
Mexico  and  to  give  Mexico  fifteen  million  dollars  for  the  ceded 
territory.  In  1853  we  paid  Mexico  ten  million  dollars  more  for 
the  atrip  of  land  between  the  Gila  River  and  the  present  southern 
boundary  of  Arizona.  This  acquisition  is  called  the  Gadsden 
Purchaae  from  the  name  of  the  American  agent  who  bought  it. 
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Tlie  ycait*  from  1845  to  1848  are  very  significaDt  in  the 
history  of  tin-  l<TritoriaI  gn>wth  of  our  country.  During  this 
short  period  of  time  we  annexed  Texas,  our  largest  state,  gained 
a  clear  title  to  the  territory  in  the  far  Northwest  now  com- 
pnacd  in  Ortgon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  conquered  the 
enormous  Mexican  ee'^ion  which  in  the  course  of  time  was  cut 
up  to  form  the  lai^e  states  of  Cahfornia,  Nevada,  Utah,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona     This  winning  of  the  Pacific  Coast  gave 


iTlu  TBnitory  Acquiied  bam  Htilco 

our  pcopi(!  a  new  outlook.  They  had  long  faced  Europe, 
niey  now  looked  toward  Asia  also  and  were  ready  for  more 
direct  tra<le  with  the  Orient. 

The  war  with  Mexico  increased  the  growing  diacord   be- 
tween   the   North  and  the  South.    The  South  hoped  that  this 
Tbe  breach    war  would  result   in   the  making   of  more  slave  holding  stateti. 
N*^*^*   The    North    felt    more    strongly    every    day    that    further 
the  South      <'xt('nsion  of  slavery  ought  to   stop.    Soon  after  the  war  began 
widened         the  president  a.sked  Congress  for  money  to  pay  Mexico  for  the 
land  which  he  meant  to  take  from  her.     While  CongreBS  wan 
considering  a  bill  to  grant  this  request,  David  Wilmot  of  Penn- 
sylvania moved  to  amend  it  tiy  providing  that  slavery  should 
never  exist  within  any  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.     This 
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The  WUmot 


.ot  Proviso,  as  it  was 

[  passed  the  House  of 

eseatatives,  but  failed 

le   Senate.     The   next 

the  House  adopted  the 

lOt  Proviso    a  second 

and  again  the  Senate 

xd  it.      The  long  and 

•  discussion  of  the  Wil- 
Proviao   in   Congreaa 

a  the  newspapers  only 

tned    the   antagonism 

3en  the  North  and  the 

1    and    brought    the 

a  nearer  the  vei^  of 

war.     At  the  same 
the    Mexican   War 

our  people  reason  to 

oud  of  their  enemy  and 

^  the  soldiers  bke  Grant,  Lee,  Sherman,  Jackson,  and  a 

of  others,  who  were  destined  to  lead  the  forces  of  their 

ctive  sections  in  the  coming  conflict, 

rhe  Rush  to  California. — Only  a  few  days  before  the  treaty 

ig  the  Mexican  War  was  signed,  a  man  who  was  digging 

a  mill-race  for  Cap-  Gold  fouod 
tain  Sutter  in  the  '">  Callfoml* 
valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  no- 
ticed some  yellow 
grains  which  proved 
to  be  gold.  The 
news  of  this  dis- 
covery spread  like 
wildfire,  and  from 
all  parts  of  Califor- 
nia men  hastened  to 
the  new  gold  field. 
Farms  and  shops 
were  abandoned, 
"   the  sailors  deserted 
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the  ships  that  came  into  Ran  Franciwo  harlwr,  and  by  mid- 
summcT  four  thousand  men  wero  in  camp  along  the  Sacramento 
waj<hinK  the  gravel  in  u  mad  scramble  for  the  precious met^. 

It  tflok  news  from  the  Pacific  Coast  a  long  time  to  cross  the 
continent  in  1S48,  and  that  year  had  nearly  pasacd  before  the 
!  "FOTty-  most  of  our  people  heard  that  gold  Iiad  iK*n  found  in  California. 
*""  Everywhere   the  report   aroused   intense   excitement.     Many 

people  at  once  decided 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
the  far  West.  They 
were  joined  in  this  quest 
hy  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 
"The  Forty-niners,"  as 
the  Bwami  of  men  who 
wcTit  to  the  Californian 
gold  fields  in  1849  were 
called,  found  their  jour- 
ney to  the  golden  West 
ji  dangerous  undertak- 
ing. Some  of  them, 
sailed  by  the  long  water" 
route  around  Cape- 
Horn,  Others  went  bj" 
sea  to  the  isthmus  of" 
Panama,  made  theii- 
way  as  best  they  could 
across  that  bit  of  fever 
haimted  country,  and 
when  opportunity  of- 
tried  ferwl  took  ship  along 
"  *»■  the  coast  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  the  majority 
of  the  jiolii  iiuiit<TS  followed  the  long  trail  across  the  plains 
anil  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  distant  West. 

The  o\'erlancl  journey  to  CaUfornia  in  1849  was  a  daring 

toverlMid  "dvciiture.     Tlioso  who  chose  this  route  gathered  at  starting 

niey  (xiiiit.-i  on  the  Mi.-woiiri  River  and  tlience  l>egan  their  long  and 

ttiilsiniie  mari'h  acros.-;  the  continent.    They  traveled  with  large 

coveretl  wagons  called  prairie  schoonere,  and  when  they  weie 
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crossing  the  plains  they  must  liave  looked  like  a  moving  anny, 
"In  the  day  their  trains  filled  up  the  road  for  miles,  and  at  night 
their  campfires  glittered  in  every  direction  about  the  places 
blessed  by  grass  and  water."  The  faint-hearted  turned  back, 
the  weak  died  of  hardship  and  disease  and  were  bimed  beside 
the  trail,  but  the  greater  number  aucceaafully  braved  the  perils 
of  the  mountains  and  the  desert  and  reached  the  land  of  their 
desire. 

During  1849  more  than  eighty  thousand  persona  arrived 
in  California.     The  Sacramento  valley  was  filled  with  mining 


csmps,  and  San  Francisco  was  rapidly  becoming  a  great  city.  California 
Many  of  the  "Forty-niners"  were  rough  and  lawless  men,  and  seeks 
for  a  time  there  was  little  protection  for  life  and  property  in  fmo  the 
the  new  gold  field.     But  the  better  class  of  citizens  organized  Dnion 
into  "vigilance  committees,"  punished  the  criminals,  and  soon 
established  law  and  order  in  the  new  community.    Before  1849 
closed  they  made  a  state  <onatitution  forbidding  slavery  and 
asked  Congress  to  admit  California  into  the  Union. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Disunion  Delated  bt  CoxPBOiiiBfl 

The  Slavery  Controversy. — Ever  ednce  they  freed  thdr 

slaves  just  after  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  the  northern 

Shan  tbe       states  had  been  anxious  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  into 

^^^  *"*  ^®  ^^^  lands  in  the  West.    In  this  purpose  they  had  been  partly 

torritoiy?       successful.    The  Ordinance  of  1787  excluded  slavery  from  all 

the  land  north  of  the  Ohio  River.    By  the  Missouri  Compromise 

of  1820  it  was  forbidden* in  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 

north  of  36**  30'  except  the  state  of   Missouri.     In    1848  it 

was  prohibited  in  the  new  territory  of  Oregon.    At  this  time 

the  whole  country  was  much  agitated  over  the  question  whether 

slavery  should  be  permitted  or  forbidden  in  the  vast  region 

just  won  from  Mexico. 

Four  answers  to  this  question  were  suggested  and  each 

had  its  ardent  adherents.    Many  northern  men  beUeved  that 

Pour  (Congress  ought  to  kwp  slavery  out  of  all  the  territories  of  the 


thl  Jti  United  Stat<^s.  Such  men  had  been  earnest  supporters  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  Most  southern  men  agreed  with  Calhoun, 
who  held  that  a  ^uthem  man  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  take 
his  slaves  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States  as  a  northern 
man  had  to  take  his  horses.  Some  j)eople  were  in  favor  of 
making  the  line  of  36°  30'  the  boundary  between  slave  and 
free  territory  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific.  This  would  have  divided 
C!)alifornia  into  two  states,  one  slave  and  one  free.  Others 
wanted  to  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  actual 
settlers  in  each  territory  concerned,  and  let  them  make  their 
state  slave  or  free  as  they  pleased.  This  idea  was  known  as 
"popular  sovereignty"  and  is  sometimes  caUed  "squatter 
sovereignty." 

The  territorial  question  was  not  the  only  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  North  and  the  South  at  this  time.     Many 
FttgitlYe         northern  men  thought  it  a  shame  that  slaves  were   bought 
^^®*  and  sold  in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  some  of  them  wanted 

to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  South 
complained  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  recover  runaway 
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slaves  who  reached   the   northern    states.      This  was  true, 
because  the  abolitionists  had  a  regular  system  of  helping  fugi- 
tive slaves  to  escape.    The  agents  of  the  "Underground  Rail- 
road," as  this  system  was  called,  hid  the  fugitives  in  their  houses  The  "Unc 
or  in  secret  places  during  the  day,  and  at  night  carried  them  ^^^^^t 
in   their  wagons    to  another  ** station"  on  the  road  toward         ^^ 
Canada.     When  the  runaways  reached   Canada   they    were 
safe,  because  slavery  was  forbidden  by  law  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  presidential  election  of  1848  was  held  while  the  people 
were  deeply  concerned  about  the  question  of  slavery  in  New 
Mexico  and  California.  Neither  of  the  two  great  parties  dared  The  elect! 
to  take  sides  upon  this  question.  Each  of  them  had  many  ^^  ^®*® 
members  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  get  the  men  from  both  sections  to  agree  about  slavery. 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  popular  hero  of  the  Mexican  War, 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Whigs.  Taylor  was 
a  Louisiana  sugar  planter  who  owned  many  slaves,  but  he  had 
never  urged  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  Lewis 
Cass  of  Michigan,  the  Democratic  candidate,  favored  letting 
the  people  in  each  territory  settle  the  slavery  question  for  them- 
selves. He  hoped  that  *'  popular  sovereignty  "  would  please  the 
Democrats  in  both  sections  of  the  country.  Many  northern 
antislavery  men  refused  to  vote  for  either  Taylor  or  Cass. 
These  men  now  formed  the  Free-soil  party,  declared  that  they 
favored  '*free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor,  and  free  men,"  and 
made  Martin  Van  Buren  their  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  WTiigs  won  for  the  second  and  last  time  in  their  history, 
and  on  March  4,  1849,  Zachary  Taylor  became  president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Union  in  Danger. — When  Congress  met  in  December, 
1849,  the  continued  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  New  Mexico  and  California  had  stirred  up  so  The  sUve 
much  bitter  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South  that  question 
it  could  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that  the  Union  was  in  ^g  Union 
danger.    The  demands  of  lK)th  sections  were  being  stated  with 
a  temper  which  could  not  Ik^  mistaken. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  declared  that  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  new  territory  would  compel  the  people  of  that  The  positi 
state  to  choose  between  **  abject  submission  to  aggression  and  ^^  ^®  ^ 
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outrage"  and  "determined  resistance  at  all  h&sarda  and  to  tite 
last  extremity."  This  sentiment  of  Virginia  was  widely 
approved  all  over  the  South.  JefFereon  Davis  of  Misaiaeippi, 
who  was  soon  to  succeed  Calhoun  as  the  leader  of  the  Soaih, 
called  upon  every  southern  man  to  help  maintain  the  politica] 
power  of  his  section,  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia  aaid  to  the 
northern  representatives  in  Congress,  "We  have  a  right  to  call 
on  you  to  give  your 
blood  to  maintaiii  the 
slaves  of  the  South  is 
bondage,"  and  added, 
"If  you  seek  to  drive 
us  from  the  territories 
of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  purchased  by 
the  common  blood  and 
I  treasure  of  the  whole 
people,  /  am  for  dis- 
union." At  a  dinner  to 
Senator  Butler  in  South 
Carolina,  toasts  (©"Slav- 
cry"  and  to  "A  South- 
ern Confederacy"  were 
received  with  wild  en- 
thusiasm. 

The   people   of  the 
_  North  were  no  less  out- 

Ztchnry  Ttyior  Spoken  in  their  demands. 

Nearly  all  the  northern 
legislatures  decliircd  that.  Congress  had  the  power,  and  thai 
it  was  its  duty,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories.  Horace 
Mann  spoke  for  the  radical  free  soil  men  when  he  said  in  Con- 
gress, "Better  disunion,  better  a  civil  and  servile  war,  better 
anything  that  Oo<i  in  his  providence  shall  send,  than  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Iwiindaries  of  slavery,"  Representative  Baker 
of  Illinois  declared,  "In  the  name  of  the  men  of  the  North  so 
rudely  attacked,  and  speaking  what  I  know  to  be  their  senti- 
ments, I  say  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  must  be,  shall  be, 
impossible  as  long  as  an  American  heart  beats  in  an  Amer- 
ican bosom." 
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Clay  ProposeB  a  Compromise. — In  1849  Henry  Clay  was 
still  the  best  loved  man  in  America.  He  had  retired  from  public 
life  some  years  before  and  was  then  living  quietly  on  his  planta-  The  peaci 
tion  in  Kentucky,  Clay  was  seventy-two  years  old  at  tWa  tirae  ■•i**" 
and  broken  in  health,  but  when  the  mutterii^  of  disunion 
were  heard,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  unanimously  elected 
the  old  peacemaker  to 
his  former  place  in  the 
Senate.  He  accepted 
this  election  as  the 
call  of  duty  and  re- 
turned to  Washington 
to  devote  his  last  years 
to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Clay  believed  that 

the  Union  was  in  peril     

and  felt  that  he  was  the    1^^^^^    ^^~^^^^^  '^^^^B  ^^'  '"^ 
man   to   save   it.      He  '  '  "~ 

thought  that  the  only 
■  way  to  avert  disunion 
was  by  compromise,  by 
each  section  giving  up  a 
part  of  what  it  desired. 
"Let  me  say  to  the 
North  and  to  the 
South,"  he  said,  "what 

husband  and  wife  say  An«dactotwto^r(^p«eSoac««i«. 
to  each  other:  we  have 
mutual  faults;  neither  of  us  is  perfect;  nothing  in  the  form  of 
humanity  is  perfect.  Let  us  then  be  kind  to  each  other,  for- 
bearing, forgivii^  each  other's  faults,  and  above  all,  let  us  live 
in  happiness  and  peace  together." 

In  this  spirit  Clay  proposed  a  series  of  measures  which  he 
hoped  would  bring  peace  and  quiet  to  the  country  by  removing 
the  slavery  question  from  the  field  of  politics.  His  plan  included  His 
concessions  to  both  sections.  To  please  the  North  he  proposed  ^J^^™ 
to  admit  California  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state  and  to  abolish 
the  dave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  win  the  approval 
of  the  South  he  wanted  to  pass  a  fugitive  slave  law  that  would 
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make  it  easier  to  recover  runaway  slaves,  to  pay  Texas  to  give 
up  her  claim  to  that  part  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  and  then  to  organize  territorial  governments  in 
the  region  between  Texas  and  California  without  saying  any- 
thing about  slavery.     This  would  leave  the  settlers  in  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselves. 
A  Great  Debate  in  the  Senate. — The  Compromise  of  1850,  as 
Clay's  plan  is  called,  was  debated  for  months  in  Congress.    The 
e  leaders'  Senate  of  that  time  was  a  particularly  able  body  of  men.  Webster, 
the  Senate  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  who  had  been  the  great  leaders  in  American 
politics  for  forty  years,  met  in  it  for  the  last  time.  Calhoun  died 
while  the  compromise  was  before  Congress,  and  Webster  and 
Clay  survived  him  only  two  years.    William  H.  Seward  of  New 
York,  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio,  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi were  younger  senators  who  were  destined  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  their  country  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
All  these  men  and  many  others  in  both  houses  of  Congress  took 
an  active  part  in  the  great  debate  upon  the  proposed  compro- 
mise, but  the  six»eches  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  Seward 
arc   worthy   of   special  study  lx?cause  they  best  express  the 
convictions  and   feelings  of  the  American  people  at  that  time. 
Clay,  a  southern  Whig,  urged  the  adoption  of  the  compro- 
mise of  which  he  was  the  author  in  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
ly's  plea     speeches  of  his  life.    In  words  of  moving  eloquence  he  pictured 
the  Union  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^j^^,  country-,  called  upon  the  North  and  the  South 

to  make  mutual  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony, 
and  plead(Hl  for  the  perpiNtuation  of  the  Union  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Love  of  the  Union  was  an  absorbing  passion  with 
Henry  Clay.  *'lA*t  us,"  he  said,  **  think  only  of  our  glorious 
Union  and  swear  that  we  will  prest»rve  it." 

Calhoun,  a  southern  Democrat  speaking  for  the  proslavery 
men  of  his  section,  opposi^d  the  compromise  with  all  his  might, 
ihoun  "The  South,"  he  declared,  ''asks  for  justice,  simple  justice, 
^^^  *^*  and  l(»ss  she  ought  not  to  take.  She  has  no  compromise  to 
offer  but  the  Constitution;  and  no  concession  or  surrender  to 
make."  *'l  have,"  siiid  Calhoun,  'Mx^lieved  from  the  first  that 
the  agitation  of  tho  subject  of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented 
by  some  tim(*ly  find  effective  m(»asure,  end  in  disunion."  He 
then  went  on  to  declare  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  Union 
couhl  hi*  siived  was  for  the  North  to  stop  talking  about  the 
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slave  question,  to  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  and 
to  concede  to  the  people  of  the  South  the  right  to  take  their 
slaves  into  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Webster,  who  was  a  northern  Whig, 
made  what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  speech  of  his  life  in 
support  of  Clay's  compromise.  Webster,  like  Clay,  passionately  Webster's 
loved  the  Union,  and  he  was  dismayed  at  the  open  talk  of  seces-  seventh-o 
sion.  **I  speak  to-day,"  he  said,  **for  the  preservation  of  the  gpj^jj 
Union.  ^Hear  me  for  my  cause.'"  Webster  told  the  nien  of 
the  North  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  prohibit  slavery  in  New 
Mexico  because  it  was  already  excluded  from  that  region  by 
the  law  of  physical  geography.  He  meant  that  slavery  could 
only  exist  where  slaves  could  profitably  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  that  this  would  never  be  the  case  in  the  arid  regions 
of  the  Southwest.  Webster  admitted  that  the  complaints  of 
the  South  about  the  difficulty  of  recovering  runaway  slaves 
were  just,  and  declared  that  the  North  had  failed  to  do  its  duty 
in  this  matter.  He  closed  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  Union. 
Instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  secession  he  said,  ''Let 
us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  Uberty  and  union.  Let  us  make  our 
generation  one  of  the  strongest  and  brightest  links  in  that  golden 
chain  which  is  destined,  I  fondly  believe,  to  grapple  the  people 
of  all  the  states  to  this  Constitution  for  ages  to  come." 

The  zealous  antislavery  men  of  the  North  were  sorely 
displeased  with  Webster's  seventh-of-March    speech.       They 
were  especially  angry  at  him  for  scolding  them  for  their  failure  The  anti- 
to  return  runaway  slaves.    *'By  this  speecjh  a  blow  was  struck  slavery  m 
at  freedom  which  no  southern  arm  could  have  given,"  said  ^ebaSw^ 
one.     **I  know  no  deed  in  American  history  done  by  a  son  of 
New  England  to  which  I  can  compare  this  but  the  act  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold,"  declared  another.     But  Whittier  best  voiced 
the  antislavery  indignation  against  Webster  when  he  wrote: 

"Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 

Save  power  remains; 
A, fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  in  chains. 
All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled; 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead!" 
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This  bitter  denunciation  of  Webster  was  very  unjust.  Vm 
men  who  uttered  it  thought  that  he  was  trying  to  curry  favor 
with  the  South  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  presidency^  but 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  Union  was  his  real  motive.  Webster 
was  an  old  man  who  did  not  hate  slavery  as  much  as  maoj 
younger  men  were  coming  to  hate  it.  The  conscience  ot  the 
age  had  outgrown  him. 

Seward,  a  northern  Whig,  spoke  for  the  antislavery  men. 

He  believed  that  slavery  would  soon  disappear  before  the 

iwardythe  influences  of  humanity.    ''I  am/'  he  said,  ''opposed  to  any 

^^^^'^'''^    such  compromise  as  that  proposed  because  I  think  it  radically 

iveiy  wrong  and  essentially  vicious."     He  plainly  told  the  South 

that  it  was  entitled  to  no  more  fugitive  slave  laws  and  that 

such  laws  would  be  useless.    ''Has  any  government/'  he  asked, 

"ever  succeeded  in   changing   the   moral   convictions  of  its 

subjects  by  force?   We  cannot  Ix^  true  Christians  or  real  freemen 

if  we  impose  on  another  a  chain  that  we  defy  all  human  power 

to  fasten  on  ourselves."    Seward  declared  that  the  Constitution 

devotes  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  union  and  to  liberty, 

and  added,  ''But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution 

which  devoted  it  to  the  same  noble  pmposes." 

The  Compromise  of  1850  Adopted. — For  a  long  time  the 

adoption  of  Clay's  proposed  compromise  was  in  doubt.    Presi- 

le  dent  Taylor  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  it,  and  there  seemed 

npromUe   ^^Hq  ugc  in  passing  a  measure  that  he  was  sure  to  veto.    But 

Taylor  died  in  July,  1850,  and  Vice-President  Fillmore  who 

succeeded  him  was  more  inclined  to  favor  the  measure.    Evoi 

then  Congress  would  not  pass  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  but  wh^ 

each  part  of  it  was  voted  on  separately  all  were  adopted. 

\  terms  The  Compromise  of  1850  included  the  following  acts: 

1.  The  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
state. 

2.  The  fixing  of  the  present  boimdaries  of  Texas  and  the 
payment  to  that  state  of  $10,000,000  for  its  claim  to  New 
Mexico. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  without  mentioning  slavery  in  them  but  with  the  dedarsr 
tion  that  when  admitted  as  states  they  ''shall  be  received  into 
the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitutions  may 
prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission." 
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4.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
olumbia. 

5.  A  very  strict  fugitive  slave  law  which  denied  to  the 
maway  n^ro  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  punished  anyone  who 
ded  a  slave  to  escape  or  hindered  his  arrest,  and  commanded 
1  citizens  to  help  in  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  if  their  aid 
ere  asked  by  the  officers. 

The  Compromise  of  1850  was  a  truce,  not  a  real  peace 
rtween  the  sections,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  passage  post- 
)ned  secession  for  ten 
?ars.  This  delay  of  the 
iming  conflict  between 
le  free  states  and  the 
ave  states  was  a  decided 
un  for  the  cause  of  the 
nion.  Our  country 
•ew  very  rapidly  in 
jpulation,  wealth,  and 
)wer  during  the  decade 
rtween  1850  and  18(>0. 
luch  the  larger  part  (if 
lis  gain  was  in  th<' 
orth.  That  section  was 
s  better  able  to  defend 
le  Union  in  1860  than 
would  have  been  ten 
iars  earlier. 

The  Fugitive  Slave 
iw. — The  adoption  of 
le  Compromise  of  1850 
as  hailed  with  joy  by 

majority  of  our  people,  who  hoped  that  it  meant  the  begin- 
ing  of  a  new  era  of  good  feeling  in  the  country.  Both  of  the 
-eat  political  parties  proclaimed  that  all  the  troublesome 
iiestions  growing  out  of  slavery  were  finally  settled.  In  1852 
le  Wh^s  said  that  they  deprecated  all  further  agitation  of 
le  slavery  question  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  and  the 
lemocratB  resolved  that  they  would  resist  all  attempts  to 
:new  such  agitation  in  Congress  or  out  of  it.  In  the  presiden- 
al  election  of  that  year  the  Whigs  made  General  Winfield  Scott 
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AntiiUTcr]' 


their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  the  DemocnU 
nominated  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire.  Pierce  w« 
elected  by  a  larRC  majority  and  aucceeded  Fillmore  in  1853. 
But  no  great  moral  isaao  like  the  slavery  question  is  ever 
finally  settled  until  the  right  has  won.  Such  questions  cannot 
l)e  successfully  comproinised,   as  our  people  very  soon  dis- 

TOvered.    From  Ihc  first  the  new  fugitive  slave  law  met  a  storm 

the  fugitive    of  opposition  in  the  North.     In  all  ports  of  that  section  the 
•UveUw  antislavery     men     re- 

fused to  obey  it.  A 
meeting  of  citizens  in 
Ohio  resolved.  "That 
any  man  who  in  any 
way  aids  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  law  should 
be  regarded  as  false  to 
Ood  and  totally  unfit 
for  civilized  society." 
.\  judge  in  New  York 
whose  duty  it  was  to 
enforce  the  fugitive 
slave  law  said,  "I  will 
trample  that  law  in  the 
<hi8t:  and  they  must 
find  another  man,  if 
there  be  one,  who  will 
disgrace  himself  to  do 
this  dirty  work."  Henrj' 
Ward  Beccher,  the 
most  eloquent  preacher 
of  the  time,  maintained 
that  ii'tinnmg  a  fugitive  slave  "comprises  every  offense  it  is 
possible  for  one  man  to  commit  against  another;"  and  Emer- 
son, one  of  our  greatest  men  of  letters,  said  in  a  public 
meeting,  "The  fugitive  slave  law  is  an  act  which  every  one 
of  you  will  break  on  the  earliest-  occasion,"  Sentiments 
similar  to  these  were  heard  in  cverj'  one  of  the  free  states. 
Attempts  to  The  actit»ns  of  the  antislavery  men  spoke  even  louder 

fu^ve  ''^""  ^''*'''"  ^'ords.     The  Underground  Railroad  did  a  larger 

slaves  business  than  ever  before.     Sometimes  runaway  slaves  were 
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arrested  and  carried  back  into  slavery,  but  in  many  instances 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  thwarted  and  in  some  cases 
mobs  rescued  fugitives  from  their  captors.  Some  of  these 
rescue  cases  were  famous.  In  1851  a  Maryland  slave  owner 
accompanied  by  a  United  States  officer  tried  to  arrest  a  runaway 
slave  at  Christiana,  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  slave,  and  in  the 
fight  which  followed,  the  owner  was  killed  and  the  fugitive 
escaped.  About  the  same  time  a  negro  named  Jerry  McHenry 
was  arrested  as  a  fugitive  from  slavery  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 
That  night  a  mob  broke  into  the  court-house  in  which  Jerry 
was  confined,  carried  him  away  in  triumph,  and  finally  sent 
him  safely  to  Canada.  In  1854  some  people  in  Boston  tried 
to  rescue  Anthony  Burns,  a  runaway  from  Virginia  who  had 
been  arrested  in  that  city,  but  this  time  the  police  were  too 
strong  for  the  mob  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  company  of  militia, 
Bums  was  carried  back  into  slavery. 

Many  northern  people  who  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  South  sympathized  with  the  fugitives  who  had 
fled  from  bondage  and  were  trying  to  reach  a  land  of  freedom.  Growing 
The  efforts  to  return  these  runaways  to  their  masters  only  feeUng 
strengthened   the  growing  antislavery  sentiment   in  the  free  ^ve^ 
states.    In  time  this  feeling  became  so  strong  that  some  of  the 
northern  states  passed  personal  liberty  laws  which  made  the 
execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  still  more  difficult,  by  giving 
the  runaway  the  help  of  a  lawyer  and  the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury. 

The  literature  which  was  written  in  the  North  during  the 
years  when  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  was  dividing 
the  country  into  two  hostile  sections  played  no  small  part  in 
promoting  that  movement.  Whittier  and  Lowell  poured  forth 
their  souls  in  verses  of  passionate  indignation  against  slavery. 
But  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  the  most  ^^ 
powerful  hterary  force  of  the  antislavery  days.  This  famous  literature 
book  was  published  in  1852,  and  during  the  next  five  years 
half  a  million  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  the  United  States.  Its 
northern  readers  laid  it  down  with  an  increased  hatred  of  slav- 
ery.   Few  books  have  ever  done  more  to  arouse  pubhc  opinion. 

Years  of  Growth. — While  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  was  the  most  important  movement  in  our  history  ^  period  of 
between  1845  and  1861  we  must  not  think  that  our  people  rapid  growth 
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were  absorbed  in  it  all  the  time.  Then,  as  now,  most  people 
won^  interested  first  of  all  in  their  own  business  affairs.  More- 
ovcT,  the  new-found  wealth  of  the  marvelous  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia was  quickening  every  line  of  business.  The  great  mass 
of  the  ix»oplo  wilHngly  accepts!  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
lH»eHUH4»  they  wcTe  eager  to  turn  from  politics  to  the  task  of  de- 
v<*loping  their  farms,  opening  new  mines  and  factories,  inventing 
new  machinery,  and  building  new  railroads.  The  years  from  1850 
to  IS(K)  were  a  time  of  very  rapid  growth  along  all  these  lines. 

Our  population,  which  was  seventeen  millions  in  1840,  grew 
to  tw(Mity-throe  millions  in  1850  and  to  thirty-one  millions  in 
1S()().  This  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  our  people  was  due 
in  part  to  the  large  number  of  immigrants  who  were  flocking  to 
t  h(»  United  States  from  Europe.  America  has  ever  been  the 
land  of  hope  and  promise  to  the  people  without  a  fair  chance  in 
the  Old  World.  The  tide  of  immigration  had  long  been  slowly 
rising.  It  reached  one  hundred  thousand  in  a  single  year,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1842.  About  this  time  the  establishment  of 
st(»aniship  linos  acroSvS  the  Atlantic  was  making  it  easier  thao 
WW  l)(»foro  to  come  to  the  Now  World.  A  terrible  famine  in 
Iroland  in  184(5  drove  swarms  of  Irishmen  across  the  sea. 
Mon*  than  a  million  of  them  came  to  America  in  the  next  ten 
years.  In  1848  the  people  of  Germany  tried  to  establish  a 
fr(»o  ^ovornmont  in  that  country.  They  failed  in  this  attempt, 
and  during  th(»  following  years  many  thousands  of  freedcMn- 
loviiig  (Jormans  fled  from  the  tyranny  in  their  own  land  to 
Hook  hom(\s  in  democratic  America.  The  discovery  6f  gold 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  our  cheap  western  lands,  and  the  steady 
demand  for  laborers  in  the  XJnited  States,  all  helped  to  stimulate 
immigration  Ix^twocn  1850  and  1860. 

Th(^  Irish  immigrants  found  employment  in  the  factor}' 
cities  of  the  East  or  in  building  the  new  railroads  whose  con- 
st rur't  ion  was  being  pushed  rapidly  at  this  time.  Many  of 
tlu»  (J(Tman  newcomers  joined  the  stream  of  home  seekers 
which  was  ix)uring  like  a  flood  into  the  Northwest.  Between 
1850  and  1860  the  populaticm  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  doubled 
and  that  of  Iowa  increased  more  than  threefold.  Meanwliilc 
the  fn)ntior  was  moving  steadily  westward.  Minnesota  became 
a  state  in  1858  and  Kansas  in  1861.  The  more  adventurous 
piorKHTS  followed  the  long  trails  across  the  plains  and  through 
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the  mountains  to  the  distant  Pacific  Coast.  California  grew 
to  be  a  populous  state  and  Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1859.  The  same  year  gold  was  found  near  Pike's  Peak, 
and  the  eager  treasure  hunters  who  rushed  thither  founded 
the  first  towns  in  the  territory  of  Colorado.  Nearly  all  the 
European  immigrants  who  came  to  our  country  during  these 
years  of  rapid  growth  settled  in  the  free  states.  Labor  was  the 
badge  of  slavery  in  the  South,  and  the  immigrant  who  brought 
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little  with  him  but  his  willingness  to  work  naturally  went 
where  toil  was  respected  and  well  paid. 

Some  people  disliked  the  foreigners  who  were  coming  here 
in  such  lai^  numbers  in  the  early  fifties  and  feared  that  they 
were  a  menace  to  American  liberty.     Such  men  formed  the  The  ••Kiw 
"American  Party,"  a  secret  pohtical  society  which  sought  to  ^J*^^"*" 
[nevent  foreigners  from  being  too  speedily  naturalized  and  to  "^^ 
elect  only  native  Americans  to  office.     Because  the  members 
of  iiaa  party  said  "I  don't  know,"  when  asked  anything  about 
their  purposes  or  plans,  they  were  called  the  "Know  Nothings." 
The   fears  of  the   "Know   Nothings"   were  groundless,  and 
althoui^  they  cast  a  large  vote  in  one  or  two  elections  their 
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party  quickly  disappeared.     There  is  no  place  for  a  aecret 
political  society  in  a  free  country. 

Our  growth  in  industry  during  the  decade  following  the 
Compromise  of  1850  was  even  more  marked  than  the  increase 
le  develop-  of  our  population.  Fanning  was  still  the  leading  occupation 
of  our  people.  The  pioneers  who  were  rapidly  bringing  the 
fertile  land  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  under  the  plow 
were  raising  large  and  ever-increasing  crofM  of  corn  and  wheat. 
The  cotton  planters  of  the  Southwest  were  doing  even  better 
than  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  The  cotton  crop  of  the 
South  more  tiian  doubled  between  1850  and  1860.  In  the 
meantime   our   manufactures   were  growing  faster   than  our 
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agi'itiiltuic.  The  miniiiR  of  coal  and  iron  was  steadily  increas- 
ing. During  evciy  yejir  of  the  fifties  our  gold  miners  poured 
S55,000,(X)0  into  the  world's  supply  of  that  precious  metal. 
In  1858  the  first  pi-oductive  oil  well  was  bored  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  great  petroleum  industry  in 
the  Unif^'d  States. 

The  amazing  growth  of  industry  in  our  country  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  constant  invention  of  new  labor-saving  machinery. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  new  inventions  were  patented 
between  1850  and  1800  alone.  The  incn^ased  use  of  grain 
drills,  inowcrs,  n'apers,  horse-rakes,  and  threshing-machines 
enabled  the  fanners  Ui  cultivate  more  acres  and  grow  larger 
crops.    Even  more  marked  was  the  wider  uae  of  planers,  steam 
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hammerB,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  new  or  improved 
machines  in  manufacturing.  Among  the  more  notable  inven- 
tions just  coming  into  uee 
were  EUas  Howe's  sewing- 
machine,  which  reheved 
women  from  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  sewing  and 
soon  b^^n  to  be  used  in 
factories  in  the  making  of 
clothing  and  of  all  kinds  of 
leather  goods;  Richard  M. 
Hoe's  revolving  printing- 
press,  with  which  news- 
papers and  Iraoks  could  be 
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made  in  larger  quantities  and  at  less  coat  than  ever  Iwfnre; 
and  Charles  Goodyear's  process  for  vulcanizing  rubber,  which 
made  possible  its  use  for  waterproof  shoes  and  clothing. 

The  (leveloonicnt 
of  Ihe  meansof  trans- 
portation was  keeping  Changes 
pace  with  the  growth  J«»"port 

^1.  I     p  aon  and 

agnculture  and  of  ^,^1, 

manufacturing.  The  influencs 
United  8tates  had 
more  seagoing  craft — 
swift  clipper  ships  and 
ocean  steamships — 
between  18.50  and  1860 
than  at  any  other  time 
in  it.'*  history  prior  to 
its  entrance  into  the 
Great  War  in  1917. 
During  the  same  per- 
iod twenty  thousand 
miloa  of  new  railroad 
was  built.  The  first 
railroads  were  mostly 
short  lin^  built  to 
carry  goods  to  the  canals  and  rivers,  but  during  this  decade 
great  trunk  lines  were  completed  from  the  upper  Miamssippi 
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valley  to  the  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  much  of  the 
trade  that  once  went  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  now 
began  to  follow  the  railroads  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  This  weakened  the  ties  which  had  connected  the 
Middle  West  with  the  South  and  helped  to  bind  the  Elast  and 
the  West  more  firmly  together. 

The  progress  of  our  country  in  the  fifties  was  not  limited  to 
industry  and  commerce.  In  fact,  advancement  was  even  more 
conspicuous  in  what  we  may  call  the  higher  life  of  the  people. 
Orphan  children,  the  aged  poor,  the  insane,  and  the  inmates 
of  the  prisons  were  better  cared  for  than  ever  before.  In  the 
northern  states,  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  all  the  people  were  well  established  by  1860.  Congress  had 
made  large  grants  of  land  to  the  new  states  in  the  West  to  help 
them  support  free  schools.  In  the  South  the  pubUc  school 
system  was  not  so  well  developed,  but  there  were  many  good 
academies  and  colleges  in  that  section.  The  ten  years  inunedi- 
ately  preceding  the  Civil  War  have  been  well  called  the  "golden 
age"  of  American  literature.  At  that  time  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  and  Emerson  were  doing 
their  b(»st  work. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Trace  upon  a  map  the  line  of  36®  30'  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific.    How  much  of  California  is  north  of  this  line? 
^  .  2.  What  evidence  do  you  find  in  this  chapter  that  the  Union  was  in 
danger  in  1860?  - 

3.  If  you  had  been  living  in  1850  would  you  have  favored  or  opposed 
the  compromise  of  that  year?  Which  section  really  gained  more  by 
this  compromise? 

4.  Was  it  wrong  to  disobey  the  fugitive  slave  law?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

5.  Have  you  any  ancestors  who  came  from  either  Ireland  or  Grermany 
about  1850?    If  so,  why  did  they  come  to  America? 

6.  What  was  the  first  through  line  of  railroad  to  connect  the  East  and 
the  Middle  West?    What  important  railroads  connect  those  sections  now? 


CHAPTER  XX 

Slavery  Divides  the  Union 

Tlie  Quarrel  Over  Slavery  Renewed. — In  less  than  four 

years  after  the  statesmen  of  the  country  declared  that  they 

Dongas         had  finally  settled  the  slavery  controversy  by  the  Compromise 

reopens  the    of  jgso  the  quarrel  over  slavery  in  the  territories  blazed  up 

ttmbmtnj    t'vcn  more  ficiiely   timn   before.     The  rich   com  and   wheal 

lands  west  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa  were  Ik^q* 
ninjt  to  attract  set- 
tlers, and  it  became 
necessary  to  ortranize 
territorial  govern- 
mcnts  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  Indian 
country.  Accordingly, 
early  in  1854  Stcplien 
A.  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
introduced  info  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  cre;iie 
the  territories  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska, 

Both  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  were  nortli 
of  36*  30',  in  a  region 
from    which    slaverj' 
had  l)oen  excluded  by 
the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise.    Great    there- 
fore was  the  eurprii* 
!ind  greater  still  the   wrath  of  the  people  of  the  North  when 
they  learned  that   the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  the  Compromise  of  1820  and  left  it  to  the  settlers  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  decide  whether  these  territories  shoiikl 
grow  into  free  states  or  slave  slates.     Senator  Douglas   siiiil 
that  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  territory  to  make  their  own 
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laws  about  slavery  had  been  recognized  in  the  Compromise 
of  1850.  Douglas  was  ambitious  to  get  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  the  next  election,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  he  was  eager  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  both  sections  of  the  country.  He  knew  that  the 
slaveholders  in  the  South  wanted  more  slave  territory.  They 
were  so  anxious  to  buy  Cuba  at  this  time  that  some  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it  would  be  right  for  the 
United  States  to  take  that  island  by  force  if  Spain  persisted 
in  refusing  to  sell  it  to  us.  Under  these  circumstances  Doug- 
las hoped  that  he  would  gain  favor  in  the  South  by  opening 
new  territory  in  the  West  to  slaveholding  settlers,  and  he 
thought  that  the  Democrats  in  the  North  could  not  seriously 
object  to  his  doctrine  of  "popular  sovereignty,*'  because  that 
simply  meant  letting  the  people  of  a  territory  manage  their 
own  government  in  their  own  way. 

The  antislavery  men  in  Congress  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  with  all  their  might.    They  showed 
that  it  would  open  all  the  unorganized  territory  of  the  country  The  passage 
to  slavery. and  called  it  a  bold  scheme  against  American  liberty.  ^  *^* 
Senator  Chase  of  Ohio,  who  led  the  free  soil  men,  appealed  to  Nebraska 
the  Senate  to  defeat  the  hated  bill  because  it  was  '*a  violation  bill 
of  the  plighted  faith  and  solemn  compact  which  our  fathers 
made,  and  which  we,  their  sons,  are  bound  by  every  sacred 
tie  of  obligation  sacredly  to  maintain."    But  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  the  friends  of  freedom  could  do,  Douglas  persuaded 
Congress  to  pass  his  measure  and  it  became  a  law  in  1854. 

Judged  by  its  consequences  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was 
one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  our  history.  It  stirred  up 
strife  between  the  North  and  the  South  as  nothing  else  ever  The  conse- 
did.  The  slaveholders  were  deUghted  with  it.  The  anti-  ^^^^  ^^ 
slavery  men  were  indignant  that  slave  labor  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  competo  with  free  labor  on  the  prairies  of 
the  West.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  led  to  civil  strife  in 
Kansas,  destroyed  the  Whig  party,  created  the  RepubUcan 
party,  and  in  the  end  brought  alK)ut  the  downfall  of  the  Demo- 
crats. Its  passage  in  1854  marks  the  beginning  of  seven  years 
of  bitter  sectional  strife  which  led  straight  to  the  outbreak  of 
a  great  Civil  War  between  the  North  and  the  South  in  1861. 

The  Struggle  for  Kansas. — The  first  effect  of  the  passage 
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of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  to  transfer  the  quarrel  over 
slavery  from  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the  plains  of  Kaneas. 
As  the  people  in  that  territory  were  to  decide  the  slavery  que&- 
tion  for  themeelves  it  was  clear  that  the  section  which  sent  the 
most  settlers  to  Kansas  would  win  the  state.  The  race  for  its 
possession  began  as  soon  as  the  act  was  passed.  At  first  tlic 
South  was  confident  of  victory  in  this  race.  Kansas  lay  directly 
west  of  the  slave  state  of  Missouri,  and  many  Misaourians 
promptly  moved  into  it.  At  the  same  time  a  multitude  of  free 
soil  men  from  the  North  poured  into  the  new  territory.    An 


Emigrant  Aid  Society  was  formed  in  New  England  to  encourage 
free  state  people  to  go  to  Kansas  and  to  supply  them  with 
money  to  help  them  on  their  way. 

Under  these  ei  rami  stances  a  clash  between  the  rival 
factions  in  Kansas  was  sure  to  conic.  When  the  first  election 
was  held  hundreds  of  arm«l  men  from  Missouri  came  into 
Kansas,  seized  the  voting  pla<'es,  and  elected  a  legislature 
wliich  promptly  passed  laws  to  establish  and  protect  slavery 
in  the  territory.  The  settlers  fi-om  the  free  ctates  refused  to 
recognize  a  government  which  had  been  set  up  by  violence  and 
fraud,  and  presently  they  held  a  meeting  of  their  own,  drew  up 
a  constitution  forbidding  slavery,  and  asked  Congress  to  admit 
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euisas  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state.     There  were  thus  two 
rsA  governments  in  Kansas  each  claiming  to  be  the  rightful  one. 

The  bitter  feeUng  between  the  slave  state  and  the  free  state 
Dneers  in  Kansas  led  to  frequent  brawls  and  shooting  affrays 
ttween  them,  and  soon  they  were  practically  at  war  with  each  Civil  strife 
her.  Both  sides  were  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder.  On  ^  Kansas 
le  occasion  the  pro-slavery  party  plundered  and  burned  the 
36  soil  town  of  Lawrence.  In  retaliation  for  this  act  John 
rown,  a  fanatical  antislavery  man,  and  his  followers  murdered 
cold  blood  five  pro-slavery  settlers.  These  lawless  acts  led 
a  fierce  outburst  of  guerrilla  fighting  in  which  bands  of 
med  men  from  both  factions  roamed  over  the  country  burning 
>U8es  and  destroying  crops.  This  civil  strife  in  Kansas  lasted 
itil  nearly  two  hundred  Hves  were  lost.  In  tKe  end  the  anti- 
ivery  men  won  and  made  Kansas  a  free  state,  but  its  admis- 
>n  into  the  Union  was  delayed  until  1861. 

In  the  meantime  the  struggle  for  Kansas  was  causing  the 
larrel  over  slavery  to  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever  in  Congress. 
[any  northern  members  were  eager  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  The  assault 
56  state.  The  representatives  of  the  South  were  determined  upon 
At,  if  admitted  at  all,  Kansas  should  be  brought  into  the  ^^*™^*' 
oion  as  a  slave  state.  In  1856  Charles  Sumner,  a  radical 
se  soil  senator  from  Massachusetts,  made  a  speech  on  "The 
rime  against  Kansas''  in  which  he  attacked  the  South  in  the 
ost  abusive  and  insulting  language.  The  southern  members 
3re  wild  with  fury.  Two  days  later  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a 
presentative  from  South  CaroUna,  assaulted  Sumner  with  a 
ne  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate  chamber  and  beat 
m  into  insensibiUty.  The  people  of  the  South  declared  that 
rooks  had  given  Sumner  only  what  he  deserved.  To  the 
itislavery  men  of  the  North  the  assault  upon  Sumner  seemed 
I  act  of  the  basest  cowardice. 

The  struggle  for  Kansas  and  the  controversy  in  Congress 
lich  grew  out  of  it  did  much  to  increase  the  growing  discord 
tween  the  slaveholding  and  the  free  sta.te  sections  of  the  Growing 
lion.     The  North  and  the  South  were  steadily  becoming  discord 
iduly  suspicious  of  each  other.    The  people  of  the  North  were  g^cSons     * 
ming  to  think  that  the  purpose  of  the  South  was  to  introduce 
tvery  into  all  the  territories.    On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of 
e  South  were  becoming  convinced  that  the  real  intention  of 
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the  North  was  to  destroy  slavery  everywhere  in  the  nation. 
Each  side  resolved  that  the  other  should  not  accomplish  its 
purpose. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Republican  Party. — ^The  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  was  a  direct  result  of  the  passage  of 
lew  party  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  A  majority  of  the  southern  Whigs 
™**^  and  nearly  all  the  Democrats  from  that  section  favored  the 
passage  of  this  law.  All  the  northern  Whigs  and  many 
northern  Democrats  voted  against  it.  It  was  clear  that  both 
of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  time  were  hopelessly  divided 
upon  the  ciucstion  of  slavery'.  But  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
upon  the  basis  of  popular  sovereignty  made  the  extension  of 
slaveiy  into  the  territories  the  burning  question  of  the  hour. 
Many  men  in  the  free  states  felt  the  need  of  a  new  party  to 
oppos(»  the  further  spread  of  slavery,  and  promptly  took  steps 
to  form  one.  A  convention  held  ** under  the  oaks'*  at  Jackson, 
Michigan,  named  the  new  party  Republican.  Similar  meetings 
in  other  w(»stern  states  approved  this  name,  denounced  slavery 
as  ji  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  and  declare<l  that  Congress 
ought  to  shut  it  out  of  all  tjie  territori(»s  of  the  Unit^  States. 
Within  a  year  the  young  Republican  party  grew  into  a  vigorous 
and  aggressive*  organization. 

The  new  party  enlisted  in  its  ranks  all  the  Free  Soilers, 

many  northern  J)(Mnocrats,  and  sooner  or  later  nearly  all  the 

anti-         northern  Whigs.     It  thus  fusc^d    into  one  Ixxiy  all  the  anti- 

'e^jaen  slaver>'  eh^nients  in  the  country.    The  early  Republican  leaders 

r*par^    ®  well   repres(»nted   the   various  groups  which   united   to   form 

their  party.     SuniiuM*  came  from  the  Free  Soilers,  Chase  had 

been  a  Democrat,  while  Seward  and   Lincoln  were   old-time 

Whigs.     It   is   to   l)(»  remembered   that   this  new  party  was 

sectional.     With    the    exception    of  a    very    few    in    border 

states  like  Delaware  and  Maryland,  there  were  no  Republicans 

in  the  South.     The  Whig  party  soon  disappeared.     Many  of 

its  southern  mcMubers  joined  the  Democrats,  whose  party  was 

now  the  onlv  o\w  with  memluTS  in  lK)th  sections  of  the  country. 

Th(»  Republican  party  waginl  it«  first  presidential  campaign 

in   1851).     In  that  campaign  the  Republicans  demanded  the 

( election  exclusion  of  slaver>'  from  the  territories  and  nominated  John 

®^  C.    Fr<5mont   for   the  presidency.     Fremont  was  called  the 
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"Pathfinder"  because  of  his  splendid  service  in  exploring  the 
mountains  of  the  far  West.  The  Demoerats  approved  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Aet  and  named  James  Buchanan  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  their  candidate.  The  Know  Nothings  nominated 
Millard  Fillmore.  As  we  have  seen,  their  party  was  formed 
to  oppose  foreign  influence  in  American  life,  but  it  was  now 
largely  made  up  of  men  who  were  unwilling  to  take  sides  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  After  a  spirited  cont^'at  the  Republicans 
carried  all  but  four  of 
the  northern  states,  but 
these  states  with  a  near- 
ly solid  South  were 
enough  to  give  victory 
to  the  Democrats  and 
made  Buchanan  presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States. 

The  Dred  Scott 
Decisioo. — Two  days 
after  Buchanan's  in- 
auguration in  1857  the 
Supreme  Court  gave 
its  decision  in  the  fam- 
ous "Dred  Scott"  case. 
Dred  Scott  was  a  negro 
slave  in  Missouri.  His 
owner, whowas an  army 
surgeon,  had  taken  bim 
to  the  free  state  of 
Illinois  and  some  time  ^*"**  °' 

later  to  a  fort  in  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  a  region  in  which 
slavery  had  been  prohibited  by  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
After  two  years'  residence  in  this  free  territory  Dred's  master 
had  brought  him  back  to  the  slave  state  of  Missouri.  Several 
years  later  Dred  Scott  became  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment  as 
a  slave  a.nd  sued  for  his  freedom  on  the  ground  that  hving  upon 
free  soil  had  made  him  a  free  man.  The  lower  Missouri  court  in 
which  the  suit  was  first  tried  decided  in  Dred's  favor,  but  the 
case  was  appealed  from  court  to  court  until  at  last  it  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stiates  for  final  decision. 
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The  Dred 
Scott 
dedsion 
opened  all 
the  terri- 
tories to 
slayery 


The  effect  of 
this  famous 
dedsion 


The 
challenge 


The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  negro  could  not  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  consequently  could  not  bring 
a  law  suit  in  its  courts.  This  disposed  of  the  case  as  far  as 
Dred  Scott  was  concerned.  But  the  court  went  on  to  say  that 
the  facts  relied  upon  by  Dred  Scott  to  win  his  freedom  had  no 
value  because  Congress  had  no  power  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  territories.  This  meant  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  1820  had  always  been  an  unconstitutional  law  and  hence 
without  eflfcct.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  made  it  very  clear 
that  negroes  had  only  such  rights  as  white  men  were  wilUng  to 
give  them  and  that  slavery  could  not  lawfully  be  kept  out  of 
any  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  people  have  always  held  their  Supreme  Court 
in  the  highest  esteem,  and  its  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
was  accordingly  received  with  high  glee  by  the  men  of  the 
South.  *^  Are  you  going  to  respect  and  obey  the  decision  of  our 
highest  court? '^  they  taimtingly  asked  the  Republicans,  who 
had  just  banded  together  to  do  the  very  thing  which  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  decision  Siiid  that  Congress  could  not 
do,  namely,  to  exclude  slaverv  from  the  territories.  The 
Republicans  soon  made  it  plain  that  they  did  not  respect  the 
decision  and  that  they  did  not  intend  to  let  it  control  their 
political  conduct.  Their  attitude  was  best  expressed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  soon  to  be  their  greatest  leader, 
when  he  said, ''  We  offer  no  resistance  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
but  we  think  it  is  erroneous  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to 
have  it  overruled. '^  The  chief  effect  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
in  the  North  was  to  harden  the  determination  of  the  anti- 
slavery  men  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  stop  the  spread  of 
slavery.  Instead  of  finally  settling  the  controversy  over  slavery 
in  the  territories,  as  President  Buchanan  had  said  it  would, 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  only  widened  the  growing  breach 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  Debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas. — In  1858 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
and  the  leader  of  the  northern  Democrats  who  believed  in 
letting  the  people  of  each  territory  settle  the  question  of  slavery 
for  themselves,  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  reelection 
to  the  Senate  from  lUinois.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  great  Illinois 
lawyer  who  had  risen  from  an  early  life  of  extreme  poverty  on 
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the  frontier,  was  selected  by  the  RepubUcans  of  his  state  to  run 
against  Douglas.  Early  in  the  campaign  LincoUi  challenged 
Douglas  to  a  series  of  debates  throughout  the  state  upon  the 
burning  question  of  the  hour.  The  challenge  waa  promptly 
accepted,  and  the  debate  which  followed  has  been  called  "the 
most  momentous  speaking  duel  ever  fought  upon  our  conti- 
nent." It  was  destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence  upon 
the  nation's  history. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  men  more  unlike  than  the 
rivals  in  this  great  contest.  "The  Little  Giant,"  as  the  follow- 
ers of  Douglas 
called  him,  was  a 
short,  broad-shoul- 
dered man  of  tre- 
mendous force  as  a 
qieaker.  He  was 
quick  to  see  the 
point  of  an  argu- 
ment, ready  with  a 
terse  and  vigorous 
answer,  and  won- 
derfully skilled  in 
makii^  the  worse 
appear  the  better 
reason.  At  first 
sight  the  tall, 
gaunt,  and  awk-  a  Lunoin-Don^** D«h«w 

ward  Lincoln  seemed  no  match  for  the  brilliant  Douglas,  but 
he  proved  to  be  quite  his  equal  in  clear  and  convincing  speech 
and  far  superior  in  honest  and  sincere  thought.  It  has  been 
finely  said  of  Lincoln  that  "he  did  not  seek  to  say  merely  the 
thing  which  was  best  for  the  day's  debate,  but  the  thing  which 
would  stand  the  test  of  time  and  square  itself  with  eternal 
justice." 

There  is  no  better  way  to  understand  what  the  men  of  the 
North  thought  upon  the  question  of  slavery  less  than  three 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  than  to  listen  to 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  this  famous  debate.  They  speak  not 
for  themselves  alone  but  for  the  RepubUcans  and  Democrats 
of  the  nOTthem  states, 
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Lincoln. — '^'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 

I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 

s  slave  and  half  free.    I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved— 

it  issue     I  Jq  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 

to  be  divided.    It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 

Douglas. — "In  my  opinion  our  government  can  endure 
forever,  divided  into  free  and  slave  states  as  our  fathers  made 
it — each  state  having  the  right  to  prohibit,  abolish,  or  sustain 
slavery,  just  as  it  pleases.  The  Union  was  established  on  the 
right  of  each  stat^  to  do  as  it  pleased  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  every  other  question,  and  the  various  stat<*8  were  not 
allowed  to  complain  of,  much  less  interfere  with,  the  policy 
of  their  neighbors." 

Lincoln, — **I  insist  that  our  fathers  did  not  make  this 
nation  half  slave  and  half  free,  or  part  slave  and  part  free.  1 
insist  that  they  found  the  institution  of  slavery  existing  hen*. 
They  did  not  make  it  so,  but  they  left  it  so  because  they  knew 
of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it  at  that  time.  When  the  fathers  of  the 
government  cut  oflf  the  source  of  slavery  by  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  adopted  a  system  of  restricting  it  from  the  new 
territories  where  it  had  not  existed,  I  maintain  that  they  placed 
it  where  they  understood,  and  all  sensible  men  understood,  it 
was  in  the  course  of  ulthnate  extinction;  and  when  Judge 
Douglas  asks  me  why  it  cannot  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it, 
I  ask  him  whv  he  and  his  friends  could  not  let  it  remain  as  our 
fathers  made  it?" 

In  the  debate  at  Freeport,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Douglas,  Lincoln  said,  "I  am  pledged  to  a  Iwhef  in  the  right 
7ery  in  and  duty  of  Congn^ss  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United 
terri-  States  territories."  He  then  asked  Douglas  the  following 
question:  "Can  the  people  of  a  United  Stat^js  territory  in  any 
lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exclude  slavery'  from  its  lunits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
state  constitution?** 

Douglas. — "In  my  opinion  the  people  of  a  territory  can. 
by  lawful  means,  exclude  slaver\'  from  their  hmits  prior  to  tht* 
formation  of  a  state  constitution.  Slavery  cannot  exist  a  day 
or  an  hour  anywhere  unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police 
regulations.  If  the  people  are  opposed  to  slavery  they  will 
elect  representatives  to  the  local  legislature  who  will,  by  un- 
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friendly  legislation,  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  it 
into  their  midst." 

Lincoln, — "  I  have  always  hated  slavery,  I  think,  as  much  as 
any  abolitionist.    I  contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and 
political  evil,  and  desire  a  policy  that  looks  to  the  prevention  Attitude 
of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time  when,  as  a  J?^*'^ 
wrong,  it  may  come  to  an  end." 

Douglas, — "It  is  none  of  our  business  whether  slavery 
exists  in  Missouri  or  not.  I  do  not  discuss  the  morals  of  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  states.  It  is  for  them  to  decide  the 
moral  and  religious  right  of  the  slavery  question  for  themselves 
within  their  own  limits.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty 
ever  intended  the  negro  to  be  the  equal  of  the  white  man.  He 
belongs  to  an  inferior  race  and  must  always  occupy  an  inferior 
position.  I  do  not  hold  that  because  the  negro  is  our  inferior 
therefore  he  ought  to  be  a  slave.  The  negro  should  have  every 
right  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  society  in  which  he  hves. 
What  rights  are  consistent  with  the  public  good?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  each  state  or  each  territory  must  decide  for  itself." 

Lincoln, — "There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the 
white  and  black  races  which,  in  my  judgment",  will  probably 
forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  The  right 
equality.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  negro  ^^  negro 
is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — the  right  to  life,  Uberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  not  my  equal  in 
color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual  endowments.  But 
in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without  the  leave  of  anybody 
else,  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal  and  the  equal 
of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man." 

This  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  American  poUtics.  Douglas  won  the 
election  and  returned  to  the  Senate  stronger  than  ever  with  The  impo 
the  Democrats  of  the  North.  But  he  lost  the  support  of  the  ^^®  ®^ 
South  when  he  answered  Lincoln^s  question  at  Freeport.  The 
slaveholders  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
protect  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the  popular  sovereignty 
idea  urged  by  Douglas  was  becoming  almost  as  distasteful  to 
them  as  the  Republican  hostility  to  slavery  extension.  Without 
the  support  of  the  South  Douglas  could  never  be  president. 
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Linroln  was  sorely  diBtippointod  by  his  defeat-.  With  bis 
qiiiiinl  wit  he  said  that  he  felt  "like  tlie  boy  that  stumped  hia 
tw — it  hurt  1<K)  bad  t<i  laiiifh,  and  he  was  too  big  to  crj'," 
But  out  (if  this  so'iiiiiifc  defeat  rame  Liiicohi's  real  triumph. 
His  deKile  with  DoiiKlas  won  him  the  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lican iKirty  and  made  jxissihle  bin  nomination  and  rleetion  to 
th<'  iiicsidency  two  years  later. 


'r^ 

&r./v^ 
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John  Brown'i  Fort,  H«rper'i  Fen7,  Weit  Virdnk 

John  Brown's  Raid  at  Harper's  Feny. — In  (>ctol>er,  18.'>9, 
the  eonntrj-  was  startled  by  the  ri^jwrt  that  the  I'nited  States 
I  story  of  arsenal  at  IIar|H'r'a  l-'errv,  Viiijiniji,  had  l^een  eaptured  by  a 
"'*'  hand  of  men  who  sought  to  ineite  an  uprising  of  the  slaves. 

In  a  day  or  two  llie  news  eaine  that  the  attempt  bad  failed, 
and  that  nearly  all  tlio  men  cnpaKed  in  it  had  l>oen  kille<l  or 
captured.  .Fohn  Bi-own,  the  rulldess  antislavery  fighter  whom 
we  hiivo  met  in  Kansas,  wa.s  the  leader  in  this  harebrained  plot. 
Hrown  was  a  stei'n  old  I'urilan  who  had  dreamed  for  years  of 
lihei-ating  the  .slaves.    It  seems  to  have  Ix-en  bis  plan  to  aeije 
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the  arsenal  in  order  to  secure  arms,  and  then  to  free  the  slaves 
in  the  neighborhood  and  take  them  to  some  stronghold  in  the 
near-by  mountains  from  which  raids  could  be  made  to  rescue 
more  slaves.  He  seized  the  arsenal  without  opposition  and 
made  prisoners  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  vicinity,  but  the 
people  quickly  raUied,  the  militia  was  called  out,  and  in  a  few 
hours  Brown  was  besieged  in  the  building  which  he  had  taken. 
The  next  morning  a  company  of  marines  broke  in  the  door 
and  captured  Brown,  and  his  few  surviving  followers.  He  was 
promptly  tried,  convicted  of  murder  and  treason  against 
Virginia,  and  hanged. 

In  the  North  there  was  every  shade  of  opinion  about  the 
raid  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Many  agreed  with  Douglas,  who 
called  Brown  **A  notorious  man  who  had  recently  suffered  Northern 
death  for  his  crimes."  To  the  abolitionists,  on  the  other  hand,  j^^  ® 
John  Brown  was  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  Emerson  called  him  a 
romantic  character  living  to  ideal  ends.  (jJarrison  declared  that 
"John  Brown  is  as  deserving  of  high-wrought  eulogy  as  any  man 
who  ever  wielded  sword  or  battle-ax  in  the  cause  of  liberty.*' 
Most  of  the  antislavery  men  in  the  North  thought  Brown's 
act  ill-advised  and  foolish,  but  they  sympathized  with  his  spirit 
and  could  not  help  admiring  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met 
his  fate.  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
the  most  influential  RepubHcan  paper  in  the  country,  wrote 
of  Brown  and  his  men,  '^They  dared  and  died  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  right,  though  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  us 
fatally  wrong."  Perhaps  the  good  Quaker  poet,  Whittier,  best 
expressed  this  feeling  about  John  Brown  in  these  Unes: 

"Perish  with  him  the  folly  that  seeks  through  evil  good! 
Long  live  the  generous  purpose  unstained  with  human  blood! 
Not  the  raid  of  midnight  terror,  but  the  thought  which  underlies; 
Not  the  borderer's  pride  of  daring,  but  the  Christian's  sacrifice." 

The  people  of  the  South  heard  of  the  raid  at  Harper's 
Ferry  with  horror  and  burning  indignation.  John  Brown  has 
"whetted  knives  of  butchery  for  our  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  The  ange: 
and  babes,"  said  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  Davis  ^«  South 
called  Brown's  act,  "The  invasion  of  a  state  by  a  murderous 
gang  of  abolitionists  who  came  to  incite  slaves  to  murder 
helpless  women  and  children."  The  northern  approval  of 
20 
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Brown's  conduct  further  enraged  the  South.  Many  southeni 
men  who  had  not  favored  secession  m  the  past  now  began  to ' 
question  whether  it  was  possible  for  the  people  of  their  section 
to  Uve  much  longer  with  safety  in  the  Union.  Such  was  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  our  people  came  to  the  most  fateful 
presidential  election  in  their  history. 

The  Election  of  1860. — *' Disunion,"  Calhoun  had  once 
declared,  ^^must  be  the  work  of  time.  The  cords  which  bind 
>  growth  the  states  together  in  one  conmion  Unipn  are  too  numerous 
Usunion  ^nd  too  powerful  to  be  broken  by  a  single  blow."  By  1860  the 
long-continued  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  had  snapped 
most  of  these  cords  and  weakened  all  the  rest.  It  had  divided 
nearly  all  the  churches  into  northern  and  southern  branches. 
It  had  swept  away  all  national  political  parties  except  the 
Democratic,  and  at  last  the  time  had  come  when  that  party 
too  was  to  split  upon  the  rock  of  slavery. 

Th(»   Democratic   National   Convention  of   1860  met  in 
Charleston,   South   Carolina,   the   hotbed   of  disunion.     The 
very  northern  members  of  this  convention  stood  squarely  by  the 

*^  ^*ti      ^lo<*trino  of  popular  sovereignty,  but  said  that  they  were  willing 
ty  to  ahi(l(*  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision.    The  men  from  the  South 

wanted  the  convention  to  doelan*  that  no  territorial  legislature 
could  take  away  from  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  right 
to  take  his  slaves  into  that  territory.  They  also  demanded  that 
Congress  protect  slave  property  in  all  the  territories.  In  other 
words,  the  southern  Democrats  aske^d  the  northern  Democrats 
to  say  that  slavery  was  right  and  ought  to  be  extended.  When 
the  northern  men  answered  firmly,  '^We  will  not  do  it,"  the 
delegates  from  several  of  the  southern  states  withdrew  from  the 
hall.  Both  factions  held  latiT  meetings,  at  which  the  northern 
Democrats  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  for  the 
presidency  and  the  southern  Democrats  named  John  C. 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  as  their  candidate. 

In  the  meantime  a  large  body  of  citizens,  who  hesitated  to 

take  sides  on  the  question  of  slavery  and  who  wanted  to  cry 

»  Consti-    peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace,  organized  the  Constitu- 

!*^*Jj         tional  Union  Party.     They  declared  that  they  stood  for  **the 

^^  Constitution  of  the  country,  the  Union  of  the  states,  and  the 

enforcement  of  the  laws,"  and  nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee 

for  the  presidency. 
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The  Republican  Convention  met  in  Chicago  in  a  great 
"Wigwam"  which  held  ten  thousand  spectators.  In  emphatic 
language  this  convention  denied  "the  authority  of  Congress,  The 
of  a  territorial  legislature  or  of  any  individual,  to  give  legal  aomin*tic 
existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States." 
William  H.  Seward  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  the  leading 
candidates  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination,  and 
after  a  spirited  contest,  Lincoln  was  chosen  on  the  third  ballot. 
Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. 

There  were  thus  four  political  parties  contending  for  the 
presidency  in  1860.    Each  of  them  had  stat^^d  its  position  upon 
the  great  issue  of  the  time  in  the  plainest  terms.    The  Repub-  Party 
licans  said  that  slavery  must  be  excluded  from  the  territories,  positions 
The  southern  Democrats  were  equally  positive  in   declaring  inthe  U 
that  Congress  must  protect  it  in  them.    The  northern  Demo-  tories 
crats  wanted  to  let  the  settlers  in  each  territory  decide  the 
matter  for  themselves.    The  men  who  voted  the  Constitutional 
Union  ticket  dodged  the  question  altogether. 

The  Republicans  carried  on  their  campaign  in  1860  with 
great  enthusiasm.  They  organized  marching  clubs,  called 
"Wide-awakes,"  whose  members  carried  torches  in  great  Lincoln 
Lincoln  demonstrations.  Lincoln's  early  frontier  occupation  elected 
of  rail-splitter  was  glorified,  and  men  carried  fence  rails  in  every 
procession.  The  cotton  states  threatened  to  secede  if  Lincoln 
were  elected,  but  the  Republicans  refused  to  be  frightened  by 
these  threats.  They  felt  that  they  were  fighting  the  good  fight 
for  human  freedom,  and  they  knew  that  the  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  brought  victory  within  their  grasp.  The  result 
on  election  day  proved  that  their  confidence  was  well  founded. 
While  the  combined  popular  vote  for  the  other  candidates 
exceeded  his  by  nearly  a  million,  Lincoln  received  more  electoral 
votes  than  all  of  them  and  was  elected. 

The  Coming  of  Disunion. — The  free  North  had  spoken 
in  the  election  of  Lincoln.  It  declared  that  there  must  be  no 
more  slave  territories  and  hence  no  more  slave  states.  The  South 
answer  of  the  South  came  promptly.  The  southern  threats  of  Carolina 
secession  in  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election  were  not  mere  idle 
words.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  South 
Carolina  called  a  state  convention.    On  December  20,  1860, 
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this  coDvention  passed  an  ordinance  of  secesuoo  declaring  that 
"the  union  hitherto  existing  between  South  Carohna  ajid  the 
other  states  is  hereby  dissolved."  Disunion,  so  long  threat- 
ened, had  come  at  last. 

The  cotton^rowing  states  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,   Louisiana,   and  Texas  promptly  followed  where 
The  Coo-   South  Carolina  led  the  way.     These  states  quickly  seceded 
StatM  of    f™™  '•^^  Union  and  then  sent  representatives  to  Montgomery, 
ArnvtUm  "^^^S'  Alabama,  to  form  a  new 

confederacy.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America, 
as  the  new  union  was 
called,  was  similar  in 
most  respects  to  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United 
,  States,  but  it  safeguardwl 
negro  slavery  and  for- 
bade the  passage  of  pro- 
tective tariff  laws.  Jeffer- 
1  Davis  was  choaeii 
piesidont  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  of 
Georgia  wels  made  vice- 
president. 

While  the  seven  cot- 
ton states  were  leaving 
^■Tit  the  Union  and  forming 

«™«n,o,.«_Coni.d™.eSU.«  ^    ^^^    ^^^-^^^^    ^hc    teSt 

hitrifaM"'  °^  *^^  country  was  hesitating  between  two  opinions.  The 
people  in  the  remaining  slave  states  loved  the  Union,  but  most 
of  them  loved  their  own  states  more  and  had  been  taught  to 
believe  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  citizen  was  to  stand  by  his 
own  state.  Some  northern  men  like  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  were  willing  to  let  the  seceding  states 
go  in  peace.  But  most  people  in  the  North  had  learned  to 
believe  with  Webster  in  a  Union,  "one  and  inseparable."  They 
felt  that  all  men  must  be  loyal  first  of  all  to  the  United  States, 
afterward  to  their  own  states.  ,  To  men  who  cherished   this 
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strong  national  sentiment,  secession  was  treason,  and  the 
people  of  the  seceding  states  were  in  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  country.  President  Buchanan  denied  that  a 
state  had  a  right  to  secede,  but  declared  that  if  it  did  he  had 
no  authority  to  compel  it  to  stay  in  the  Union  against  its  wiU. 
Many  Union-loving  men  were  disgusted  with  Buchanan's  weak 
attitude  and  often  said,  "O,  for  one  hour  of  Andrew  Jackson!" 
Congress  spent  much  time  during  this  winter  of  hesitation 
in  discussing  various  plans  for  a  compromise.  Moderate  men 
in  both  sections  beUeved  that  the  Union  had  been  saved  by  Last  effo 
compromise  in  1850  and  hoped  this  might  be  true  again.  But  ^f?^ff 
neither  the  ardent  secessionists  on  the  one  hand  nor  the  tri- 
umphant Republicans  on  the  other  were  in  any  mood  to  yield 
anything,  and  all  the  efforts  to  compromise  came  to  nothing. 
On  March  4,  1861,  Lincoln  became  president  of  a  divided 
country. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  What  Ls  meant  by  "popular  sovereignty"?  Was  it  a  wise  plan  for 
settling  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories?    Why? 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  assault  upon  Sunnier? 

3.  Who  was  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  time  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision?  W^ho  is  chief  Justice  now?  How  did  the  Dretl 
Scott  decision  help  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  sections? 

4.  What  did  Lincoln  mean  by  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand"? 

5.  Judging  by  the  extracts  from  their  speeches  in  this  chapter,  was 
Linc^)ln  or  Douglas  the  better  debater?  Give  re^isons  for  your  opinion. 
What  was  the  "Freeport  Question"?  Why  did  Douglas  lose  the  support 
of  the  South  when  he  answered  this  question? 

G.  Do  you  admire  John  Brown?  Why?  IIow  would  you  have  voted 
in  1860?    Why? 

7.  What  did  men  mean  when  they  said,  during  the  winter  of  1860-61, 
"(),   for  one  hour  of  Andrew  Jackson"? 

8.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  events  which  helped  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  What  were 
the  real  Ciiuses  of  secession? 


CHAPTER  XXI 
The  Civil  Wah 


The  If  ortii  and  the  South  at  War.— In  his  inaugural  address 
President  Lincoln  declared  that  "no  state  upon  its  own  mere 
motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union" ;  and  added,  "  I  shall  Lincoln'! 
takes  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  \ye  faithfully  executed  in  ■??«■!  *« 
all  the  states."    Lincoln  closed  this  noble  address  with  a  touching  P*"''* 
appeal  for  peace.    "We  are  not  enemies,"  he  said,  "but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.    Though  passion  may  have  strained, 


"Hn  attack  ooFort  Snmlir  rouedaad  oiiitcil  tli«  North  lilu  •  bD(la  call." 

it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  <;onis  nf 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

But  the  Confederate  leaders  were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to 
this  appeal.    It  was  evident  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  Unit«d  States  in  the  aeooded  sfates  would  mean  The  attat 
war.    The  first  blow  was  struck  at  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  sESatw"" 
harbor.    The  Confederacy  was  eager  to  possess  the  forts  and 
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The  call  to 
arms 


The  border 
states  are 
kept  in  the 
Union 


other  property  of  the  United  States  within  its  borders.  It 
occupied  some  of  them,  but  Fort  Sumter  was  still  held  by 
United  States  troops  under  Major  Robert  Anderson.  It  was 
known  that  Major  Anderson  could  not  hold  out  much  longer 
without  suppUes.  When  they  heard  that  the  government  at 
Washington  was  sending  these  suppUes  the  Confederates  opened 
fire  on  Fort  Sumter.  For  thirty-four  hours  a  hail  of  shot  and 
shell  fell  upon  the  doomed  stronghold.  With  the  fort  in  ruins 
and  his  ammunition  exhausted,  Major  Anderson  surrendered 
and  was  permitted  to  withdraw  with  his  men. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  roused  and  united  the  North 
like  a  bugle  call.  On  April  15th  Lincoln  asked  for  seventy-five 
thousand  men  to  maintain  the  Union.  It  would  have  been 
quite  as  easy  to  enlist  several  times  that  nuniber.  Soon  the  land 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  preparation  for  war.  The  call  of 
Presid(^nt  Davis  for  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  defend 
the  South  met  the  same  eager  response.  Compelled  to  choose 
between  fighting  for  or  against  their  southern  neighbors, 
Virginia,  North  CaroHna,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  quickly 
seced(xi  and  joined  the  Conf(^deracy.  The  southern  capital 
was  then  moved  from  Montgomery  to  Richmond. 

The  border  slave  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  halted  between  two  opinions.  Delaware's  business 
relations  were  chiefly  with  the  North  and  she  had  little  inclina- 
tion to  leave  the  Union.  Eastern  Maryland,  like  Virginia  in 
its  life  and  industry,  sympathized  with  the  South,  but  the 
western  part  of  that  state,  like  Pennsylvania  in  its  physical 
geography,  had  no  desire  to  secede.  As  Maryland  was  early 
occupied  by  Union  troops  hurrying  to  the  defense  of  Washington 
she  had  no  opportunity  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  even  if  a 
majority  of  her  people  had  favored  such  a  course.  The  western 
counties  of  Virginia  were  far  more  like  the  neighboring  section  of 
Ohio  than  they  were  Uke  Virginia  east  of  the  mountains,  and 
their  people  refused  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  Virginians  into  the 
Confederacy.  During  the  summer  of  1861  the  Confederates 
were  driven  from  this  region  by  Union  forces  under  General 
McClellan,  and  tw«  years  later  it  was  made  the  state  of  West 
Virginia.  Eastern  Kentucky,  with  its  rugged  country,  small 
farms,  and  few  slaves,  was  loyal  to  the  Union.  Western  Ken- 
tucky with   its  tobacco   plantations  worked   by  slave  labor, 
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;d  toward  the  Confederacy.    In  the  end  a  majority  of  the 

LckianB  decided  against  eecessioa.     Missouri  was  also 

d  in  sentiment  and  both  factions  took  up  arms.     After 

hard  fighting,  the  Union  element  prevailed  and  drove  the 

derate  forces  from  the  state.     While  the  border  states 

huB  all  held  in  the  Union,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 

of  their  citizens  served  in  the  southern  armies. 

'either  side  was  prepared  for  war  in  1861,  but  the  North 

sed  certain  marked  advantages  over  the  South.    There 

our  times  as  many  white  men  in  the  states  that  were  loyal  The  Nortii 

!  Union   as  in  those 

onned  the  Confeder- 

rhe  South  was  largely 

ient    upon    agricul- 

ind  the  prosperity  of 

riculture  was  chiefly 

I  the  cotton  crop.    It 

Bed   few  mills  and 

ries   and    imported 

all  its  manufactured 

from  the  North  or 
Europe.  The  North 
ich  in  com,  wheat, 
and   iron.      It   pos- 

a  highly  developed 
rial  Ufe,  It  was  a  ■ 
>t  farms,  mills,  and 
ea;  and  it  numbered 
g  its  inhabitants  a 
ude  of  skilled  workmen, 


k  Canr«dsnita  n>( 


The  North  had  more  and  better 
ds  than  the  South  and  was  in  control  of  nearly  all  the 
Qg  of  the  nation.  These  advantages  of  the  North  were 
in  some  measure  by  the  facts  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
f  the  South  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms  and 
og  an  outdoor  life,  and  that  they  were  fighting  near  home 
liround  with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  fact  that  the 
it  the  South  waa  done  by  slaves  enabled  the  Confederacy 
;  nearly  all  its  white  men  of  military  age  into  the  army, 
in  the  North  large  numbers  of  men  must  stay  at  home  to 
the  farms,  mines,  and  factories.  But  where  both  sides  were 
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equal  in  courage  and  in  patriotic  devotion,  the  larger  numbers 
and  greater  resources  of  the  North  were  sure  to  win  in  the  end. 

The  Work  of  the  Navy. — The  southern  leaders  knew  that 
their  section  produced  the  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton. 
They  hoped  to  exchange  their  cotton  in  Europe  for  the  military 
stores  which  they  could  not  make  at  home.  It  was  of  vital 
importance  to  the  causes  of  the  Union  to  prevent  this  trade. 
When  the  war  began,  President  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  blockade 
of  the  coast  of  the  Confederacy  and  used  the  navy  to  enforce 
it.  Day  and  night  for  four  years  the  blockading  vessels  w^atched 
the  southern  harbors  to  prevent  any  ship  from  entering  or  leav- 
ing them.  At  first  it  was  impossible  to  stop  all  traffic,  and  occa- 
sionally a  swift  blockade  runner  would  escape  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton  or  run  into  a  southern  port  with  a  load  of  sorely  needed 
supplies.  But  as  time  passed  and  more  ships  were  added  to 
the  navy,  it  })ecame  increasingly  difficult  to  enter  or  to  leave 
the  southern  states  by  sea.  The  blockade  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  ultimate*  downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 

Late  in  1861  the  Unit(Ml  8tat(»s  was  brought  to  the  verge 
of  war  with  England.  When  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  repreaenta- 
tiv-es  of  th(*  Confederati*  Stat(\s  to  l^]ngland  and  France,  escaped 
to  the  West  Indices  on  a  blockade*  runner  and  thence  sought  to 
make  thcMr  way  to  Eur()i)e  on  the  British  mailship,  Trent, 
th(\v  were  seized  by  Caf)tain  Wilkes  of  the  American  warship, 
S(in  Jacinto,  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States.  At  firet 
the  North  was  jubilant  over  this  act.  (ireat  Britain  was  indig- 
nant. She  demanded  the  return  of  Mason  and  Slidell  and  b^gan 
to  prepare  for  war.  President  Lincoln  said  that  the  searching 
of  our  ships  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
that  w(*  must  not  do  imto  others  what  we  would  not  have  them 
do  to  us.  I'he  Confederate  ag(*nts'were  given  up  and  war  with 
( Jreat  Britain  was  avprted. 

Throughout  our  Civil  War  there  was  much  s\Tnpathy  for 

th(^  South  in  l^ngland,  especially  among  the  upper  classes  and 

le  attitude   the  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  needed  cotton  and  hoped 

England     j-^^j.  ^^  good  markt^t  for  English  goods  in  the  Confederacy.    But 

when  the  common  people  of  Creat  Britain  sjiw  clearly  that  the 

South  fought  to  preserve  slavery,  they  wished  the  North  to  win. 

Early  in  1802  the  South  tried  to  break  the  blockade  of  her 
ports  bv  building  an  ironclad  vessel  to  destroy  the  wooden 
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ships  of  the  blockading  fleet.     For  this  purpose  she  raised  the  The  wo; 
Merrimac,  a  ship  which  haii  l>een  aimk  at  Norfolk  before  the  ^J^? 
Confederates  soize<l  that  city,  covered  her  with  a  roof  of  iron,     *'""" 
and  armed  her  with  heavy  puns.    On  Mareh  8th  this  dangemuB 
craft  attacked  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  sunk  the 
CunAerland,  and  bumed  the  CimgrenK.    The  remaining  wooden 
ships  wore  in  deadly  peril,  and  men  feared  that  the  strange 
ironclad   might  even   steam   up   the   Potomac  and   bombard 
Washington, 

But  when  the  Merrimac  returned  on  the  following  morning 
to  finish  her  work  of  destruction  she  was  mot  by  the  Monitor, 


a  new  ironclad  invented  by  John  Ericsson,  which  had  reached  The  Moi 
the  scene  just  in  time  to  save  the  Union  fleet.  The  Monitor  ^**  ^^ 
was  a  queer  looking  little  craft,  aptly  called  "a  cheese  lx)x  on  a 
raft."  The  cheese  box  was  really  an  armored  revolving  turret 
in  which  were  two  heavy  guns.  The  little  Monitor  fought  the 
Merrimac  to  a  standstill  and  sent  her  back  to  Norfolk,  where 
she  was  later  blown  up  by  the  Confederates  to  prevent  her 
capture.  This  fight  revealed  how  powerless  wooden  warships 
were  before  the  new  ironclads.  Soon  all  the  great  powers  began  to 
replace  their  old-time  wooden  navies  with  modern  armored  ships. 
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Besides  blockading  the  Confederate  ports  the  Union  navy 
assisted  in  military  operations  along  the  southern  coast  and 
The  Con- .  on  the  western  rivers.  It  also  had  its  work  cut  out  for  it  in 
^derate  hunting  down  the  swift  Confederate  cruisers,  which  inflicted 
great  damage  on  the  conmierce  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  dangerous  of  these  conmierce  destroyers  was  the  Alabanuiy 
a  ship  built  in  England  for  the  Confederacy.  After  an  eventful 
career  in  which  she  destroyed  nearly  seventy  merchant  vessels 
the  Alabama  was  at  last  brought  to  bay  at  Cherbourg,  France, 
and  sunk  by  the  United  States  ship  Kearsarge,  in  a  famous 
fight  off  that  port. 

"On  to  Richmond!" — At  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops  the 
militia  of  the  North  hurried  to  the  defense  of  the  national  capital. 
The  military  But  the  North  could  not  win  the  war  by  merely  acting  on  the 
gm(^  of  the  (defensive.  It  must  invade  the  South  and  defeat  its  armies 
before  it  could  hope  to  restore  the  Union.  The  Confederacy, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  only  to  rep(4  the  invading  armies  of  the 
Union  in  order  to  maintain  its  independence.  These  facts 
largely  determined  the  nature  of  the  war. 

When  summer  came  in  1861  the  whole  North  rang  with 
the  cry,  *'0n  to  Richmond!'*    In  July  Lincoln  ordered  General 
The  McDowell,  who  commanded  the  Union  army  at  Washington, 

cf^paim  ^^^  advance  on  the  Confederate  capital.  About  thirty  miles 
south  of  Washington,  McDowell  met  the  Confederates  under 
(^lenoral  Beauregard  and  began  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Both 
sides  fought  bravely  for  several  hours,  but  when  reinforcements 
joine^d  the  Confederates  in  the  afternoon,  the  raw  northern 
troops  suddenly  became  panic-stricken  and  fled  in  wild  con- 
fusion back  to  Washington.  The  Confederates  were  almost  as 
badly  disorganized  by  victory  as  the  Federals  were  by  defeat 
and  made  little  attempt  to  pursue  their  fleeing  enemies.  The 
battle  of  Bull  Run  made  the  South  confident  of  final  success 
and  taught  the  North  that  it  faced  a  long  and  trying  war. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  now  began  in  earnest 

to  get  ready  for  the  gigantic  struggle  before  it.     Congress 

Both  sides     voted  to  raise  an  army  of  half  a  million  men,  and  Lincoln 

prepare  for  a  called  General  McClellan  from  his  early  successes  in  western 

^  Virginia  to  command  the  troops  around  Washington.     In  the 

meantime  the  southern  people  were  also  preparing  for    the 

coming  contest  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.     In  the  autumn 
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of  1861  the  people  of  the  North  again  clamored  for  an  advance 
on  Richmond,  but  McCIellan,  who  knew  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  before  him,  refused  to  move  and  spent  the  entire  winter  in 
organizing  and  drilling  bis  army. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  McCIellan  was  ready  to  b^^  his 
campaign.    A  glance  at  the  map  of  Virginia  will  show  that  he 
might  have  tried  to  advance  across  the  country  from  Washington  McClelUo's 
toward  Richmond  or  to  take  his  army  by  sea  to  Fortress  Mon-  cMip*iBn 
roe  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River  and  thence  move  up  tSntfimiij 
the  Peninsula  between  the 
James    and    York    rivers. 
He  chose   the  latt«r  route 
because   it   gave    him    the 
support  of   the  navy  and 
made  it  easy  to  bring  up 
his  supplies  by  water.    This 
plan  made  it  necessary  to 
leave  a  strong  Union  force 
under  McDowell  to  defentl 
Washington.    Union  troops 
mider  Banks  aiid  Fremont 
were   also  stationed  in  tho 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  pre- 
vent the  Confederates  from 
approaching   Washington 
from   that  direction.     The 
Confederates    in   front    of 
McCIellan  delayed  his  ad- 
vance as  long  as  they  could, 

but  he  slowly  made  his  way  up  the  Peninsula  until  he  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond.  Here  hn  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  McDowell,  who  was  now  advancing  across  the  country, 
to  join  him.  Duringthis  delay  a  part  of  McClellan's  army  was 
attacked  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  bloody  but  indecisive 
battle  of  Seven  Pines  was  fought.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the 
Confederate  leader,  was  seriously  wounded  in  this  battle,  and 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  greatest  of  southern  generals,  henceforth 
commanded  the  Confederate  army. 

To  the  meantime  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  another  brilliant 
soldier  of  the  South,  was  carrying  on  a  whirlwind  campaign 
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Dnewall       in  Die  .SliPiiaiidoah  \'allpy,  in  wliioh  he  drove  the  Union  forfw 

''"*'''"      (lack  towards  thp  Potomac  and  threatened  Washington  from 

ah  Valley    Harpi'r'a  Flttj*.    Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Federal  capital, 

Lincoln  «ti>pp«i  McDoweH's  advance  toward  Richmond  and 

sent  him  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  oppose  Jackson.    This 


IV  ■'   llNltl 


;■■  jiisl  what  Jiifkson  wanted.  Having  prevented  McDowell 
111  juiniiiK  MrClellan,  ho  slipiw-d  away  from  the  Union  forces 
■inn  in  Ilium  liiin.  and  lunried  t<i  rejoin  Lee, near  Richmond. 
■  ilii-n  [iriniiplly  attacked  the  Union  army  in  front  of  him 
I  III  Nfvi'ii  days  of  furious  lif>hting  forcf^d  it  liack  to  the 
iiifi  liiver.  twenty  miles  l>elow  Richmond.     McCIellan  con- 
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ducted  this  retreat  with  great  skill  and  on  the  last  day  bis  men 
repulsed  the  Confederates  with  heavy  loss  at  Malvern  Hill. 

The  authorities  in  Washington  now  united  all  the  Union 
troops  in  northern  Vii^nia  into  one  army  under  General  Pope. 
They  next  decided  to  withdraw  McClellan's  army  from  the  The  ucond 
Peninsula.     McClellan  protested  in  vain  against  this  order,  ^"^J^J^ 
Lee  was  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  defeat  Pope  before        ^^ 
all  of  McClellan's  men  could  join  him  and  promptly  marched 
northward.     In  the  campaign  which  followed  Lee  was  greatly 


A  Ch*r(«  at 


aided  by  the  daring  and  skill  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  During 
.the  last  days  of  August,  1862,  Pope  was  disastrously  defeated  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  retreated  to  Washington, 
McClellan,  with  the  last  of  hie  army,  reached  the  capital  alwut 
the  same  time, 

Lee  now  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  North.     He 
believed  that  the  people  of  Maryland  were  at  heart  loyal  to 
the  South,  and  his  soldiers  crossed  the  Potomac  singing,  "Mary-  Lee's  first 
land,  My  Maryland."    The  Confederates  were  disappointed  at  i'"™''^^?' 
their  reception.     The  Maryland  farmers  did  not  prove  quite  so  f^^  ^t 
friendly  as  they  expected.    In  the  meantime  McC'lellan  was  put  Antietr/a 
in  command  of  all  the  Union  troops  around  Washington,  ami 
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started  in  pursuit  of  Lee.  On  September  17,  1862,  the  two 
armies  fought  at  Antietam  the  bloodiest  single  day's  battle  of 
the  entire  war.  The  Union  troops  were  repulsed  on  the  field, 
but  Lee's  invasion  of  the  North  was  checked*  and  he  leisurely 
made  his  way  back  to  Virginia.  McClellan  failed  to  pursue 
him  vigorously  and  was  soon  ordered  to  hand  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  General  Bumside. 

In  Deccml^er,  1862,  Burnside  led  the  Union  army  in  a  third 
advance  on  Richmond.  He  found  the  Ck)nfederates  in  a  very 
strong  position  behind  the  Rappahannock  River  at  Fredericks- 
burg. Burnside  built  pontoon  bridges  across  the  river  under 
fire,  marched  his  army  across  them,  and  attempted  to  stonn 
the  hills  on  whose  crests  Lee  had  posted  his  men.  Time  after 
time  the  Union  troops  rushed  to  the  charge  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  but  every  assault  was  beaten  back  with  awful  slaughter. 
At  last,  Burnside  saw  that  victory  was  impossible  and  withdrew 
his  army.  Thus  1862  closed  in  Virginia  with  the  Union  army 
under  the  gloom  of  a  bloody  defeat. 

During  the  winter,  (icneral  Hooker — "Fighting  Joe" 
Hooker,  as  the  soldiers  called  hun — replaced  Bumside  in  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Early  in  1863  Hooker  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock above  Fredericksburg  and  fought  a  great  battle  at 
Chancellorsville  in  the  early  days  of  May.  Again  the  daring 
of  *'Stonewair'  Jackson  helped  Lee  to  win  a  splendid  victory,  but 
it  was  dearly  paid  for  in  the  death  of  this  peerless  soldier  who 
was  shot  by  mistak?  by  his  own  men.  After  the  battle  Hooker 
withdrew  north  of  the  Rappahannock.  Like  McDowell, 
McClellan,  and  Burnside  before  him,  he  had  failed  to  go  "On 
to  Richmond.'' 

Opening  the  Mississippi. — The  Appalachian  mountain  sys- 
tem diNddes  the  field  of  the  Civil  War  into  two  parts,  Virginia  in 
the  East,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  West..  We  must 
now  see  what  was  happening  in  the  West  while  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  vainly  striving  to  capture  Richmond.  Dining 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  a  large  part  of  the  Union  effort 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  directed  toward  securing  control 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  thus  cutting  o£f  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy.  In  1861,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  had  been  some  fighting  between  the  two  factions 
in  Missouri.    Early  in  1862  the  Union  forces  in  that  state  drove 
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^e  Confederates  into  Arkansas  and  there  defeated  and  scattered 
them  in  the  hotly  contested  battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 

The  first  Confederate  line  of  defense  in  the  West  ran 
through  southern  Kentucky.     Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  were  the  important  Brcakiag 
points  on  this  line,  because  they  guarded  two  navigable  rivers  ?"?'  ^J™' 
which  were  pathways  into  the  heart  of  Tennessee.    In  February,  ot  deJeni 
1862,  GenemI  Grant  led  a  Union  army  against  these  forts.   With 
the  help  of  the  river  gunboats  under  Commodore  Foote  he 


T^  AMnek  on  Fo(t  I>«n«li 


easily  captured  Fort  Henry.  Fort  Donelson  made  a  stouter 
resistance,  but  after  a  desperate  battle  its  garrison  of  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  men  was  forced  to  accept  Grant's  terms  of 
"unconditional  surrender."  This  was  the  first  serious  reverse  of 
the  Confederates  in  the  war.  They  now  abandoned  Kentucky, 
and  the  Union  forces  soon  occupied  Nashville  and  overran  alaige 
part  of  western  Tennessee.  This  made  it  impossible  for  the  Con- 
federates to  hold  their  upper  strongholds  on  the  Mississippi.  They 
had  built  a  great  fortress  on  Island  No,  10  in  that  river,  but 
the  Union  general,  Pope,  captured  it  in  April,  1862.  The  Federal 
gunboats  now  controlled  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Memphis. 
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The  Confederatee  established  their  second  line  of  defease 
in  the  West  along  a  railroad  which  ran  from  Memphis  to 
'» of  Chattanooga  and  Charleston,  thus  connecting  the  East  and 
the  West.  At  Corinth,  Mississippi,  a  north  and  south  railroad 
crossed  this  east  and  west  line.  Most  of  the  Confederate  troops 
were  gathered  at  Corinth  to  defend  this  important  railroad 
junction.  Grant  moved  his  army  up  the  Tenneseee  River  to 
Pittsburg  Landing,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  of  General 


WciterD  Cunpalfnt  ta  IhB  CItU  Wu 

Buell  who  was  leading  another  Union  force  across  the  country 
from  Nashville.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  one  of  the  ablest 
Confederate  generals,  saw  hia  opportunity  to  destroy  Grant 
before  Buell  could  arrive.  On  April  6,  1862,  he  struck  hard  at 
Grant's  nrmy  near  Shiloh.  Grant's  men  fought  stubbornly, 
but  they  were  forcf^d  back  and  when  night  fell  they  were  in  a 
perilous  position.  During  the  night  Buelt's  army  arrived  on 
the  field  and  the  next  morning  Grant  renewed  the  ^ht,  recov- 
ri-ed  flif  ground  lost  the  previous  day,  and  at  last  drove  the 
Confederiitt'a  awuy,    Shiloh  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested 
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fields   of    the    whole    war. 

Both  sides  lost  heavily,  and 

among  the  Confederatfi  slain 

was  Albert  Sidney  Johi^ton , 

their  great  leader. 

In    the    meantime    a 

powerful  Union  fleet  imdor 

David  G.  FarraKut.the  most 

famous  sea   fighter  of  the 

war,  was  sent  against  New 

Orleans.    After  bombarding 

the  forts  below  that  city  for 

six  days  with  little  effect, 

Farragut  daringly  ran  past 

them  in  the  night,  destroyed 

the  Confederate  gunboats,  and  proceeded  up  the  river.     New 

Orleans  was  now  at  his  mercy,  and  before  the  end  of  April, 
1862,  the  flag  of  the 
Union  floated  once  more 
over  the  chief  seaport 
and  greatest  cotton 
market  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  forts  below 
New  Orleans  soon  sur- 
rendered, and  thence- 
forth the  navy  was  in 
control  of  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

After  t.ho  battle  of 
yhiloh,CeneralHa]leck, 
in  command  of  the 
united  amuosof  Grant, 
Biic'Il,  and  Pope,  cau- 
tiously advanced  upon 
(.'orinth.  When  Halleck 
was  ready  to  assault 
this  important  strategic 
point,  the  Confederates 
O  ^arni  &•  Evine.  w^.l.,nttb>n.  D.  c.  abandoned  it.  After 
o«un]  H.  w.  HtUMk  the  chief  railroad  which 
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supplied  Memphis  was  thus  cut  at  Coriiith,'thst  important  river 
port  soon  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Union  army.  The  eecond 
Confederate  line  of  defense  in  the  West  was  thus  broken,  and 
Vicksburg  became  the  last  remaining  stronghold  of  the  South 
on  the  Mississippi. 

There  was  some  indecisive  fighting  in  northern  Mississippi 
during  the  fall  of  1862,  but  the  more  important  movements  of 
that  season  took  place  in  Kentucky  and   middle  Tennessee. 
General  Buell  was  or- 
ituekj       I  hr^,  ^     I     <l^red  to  regain   east 

'    '"*'  '  Tenneaaee,      whose 

people  had  remained 
steadfastly  loyal  to  the 
Union.  Before  Buell 
was  ready  to  move. 
Confederate  General 
Braxton  Bragg  invad- 
ed Kentucky  with  a 
strong  force.  Buell 
hurried  northward  and 
both  armies  raced  for 
the  Ohio  River.  Buell 
reached  Louisville 
first,  where  he  found 
plentiful  supplies  and 
roinforccracnts.  He 
now  turned  upon 
Bragg  and  fought  him 
at  Perryville.  After 
this  indecisive  battle 
the  Confederates 
slowly  retired  to  Chattanof^a,  carrying  with  them  an  enormous 
quantity  of  supplies  which  they  had  gathered  from  the  rich 
I  battl«  of  fields  of  Kentucky.  Because  he  failed  to  follow  Bragg,  Buell 
rfrees-  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  Union  army  and  Rose- 
crans  put  in  hie  place.  On  the  last  day  of  1862  the  two  armies 
in  TeDoesBce  began  a  bloody  three-days'  contest  at  Murfrees- 
boro  on  Stone  River,  but  neither  of  them  gained  any  decided 
advantage  from  this  battle. 

After  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  occuDied  New  Orleans  and 
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Memphis  the  Confederates  heavily  fortified  Vicksburg,  the  one  The  tiai 
strong  position  left  them  on  the  Miasisaippi.  Late  in  1862  ^^l** 
Grant  and  his  famous  lieutenant,  Shennan,  moved  against 
this  stronghold,  but  all  their  e^orts  to  take  it  that  year 
proved  futile.  Early  in  1863  Grant  marched  his  army  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  until  it  was  south  of  Vicksburg. 
Meanwhile  the  Union  supply  boats  and  transports  under  Com- 
modore Porter  ran  past  the  city  in  the  night  with  slight  loss,  in 
spite  of  a  terrific  fire  poured  upon  them  from  the  batteries  on 
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the  shore.  Grant  now  crossed  the  river  with  his  army,  speedily 
occupied  Jackson,  the  Capital  of  Mississippi,  and  then  defeated 
the  Confederates  and  drove  then  back  into  Vicksburg.  He 
then  besieged  that  city.  Day  after  day  a  rain  of  shot  and  shell 
waB  steadily  poured  upon  the  doomed  town.  The  Confederates 
bravely  repeUed  two  assaults  upon  their  defenses,  but  at  last 
they  were  starved  into  submission.  On  July  4,  1863,  Vicksburg 
surrendered  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  Confederates  became 
prisoners  of  war.  A  few  days  later  the  Confederates  gave  up 
Port  Hudson,  lower  on  the  river,  and  henceforth  the  "Father 
of  Waters  flowed  unvexed  to  the  sea," 
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The  Stoiy  of  Gettysburg. — We  left  the  opposing  armies  in 
Vii^inia  facing  each  other  acroas  the  Rappahannock  River  after 
d  the  battle  of  ChancellorBville.  Lee  now  determined  to  try  once 
more  to  invade  the  North.  His  splendid  army  was  flushed 
with  victory,  but  it  was  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  provide 
it  with  food.  Lee  coveted  the  supplies  which  existed  in  great 
abundance  in  the  North.  Moreover,  a  decisive  victory  on 
northern  soil  might  offset  the  Confederate  Iobbcs  in  the  West 
and  end  the  war. 

Starting  early  in  June, 
1863,  from  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  Lee's  army,  eighty 
thousand  strong,  marched 
westward  through  the  gaps 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  into  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
and  then  swept  rapidly 
northward  across  Maryland 
into  Pennsylvania.  Gham- 
liersburg  and  York  were 
occupied  and  Harrisburg 
was  threatened.  In  the 
meantime  Hooker's  army  of 
ninety  thousand  men  was 
moving  northward  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  between 
Lee  and  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  Philadelphia. 
Near  the  end  of  .lune  General  Meade  succeeded  Hooker 
in  the  command  of  the  Union  army.  On  July  Ist 
the  advance  guard  of  Meade's  army  met  the  Confederates 
near  Gettysbui^  and  began  the  most  famous  battle  ever  fought 
in  America. 

In  1863  Gettysburg  was  a  peaceful  little  town  in  southern 
Pennsylvania.  Just  west  of  it  lies  Seminary  Ridge,  extending 
toward  the  southwest.  On  its  southern  border  rises  Cemetery 
Hill,  which  is  prolonged  southward  as  Cemetery  Ridge.  Three 
miles  south  of  Gettysburg  this  low  ridge  rises  suddenly  into  a 
steep,  rocky  hill  called  Little  Round  Top.  Just  beyond  is  a 
higher  hill  called  Round  Top,    Cemetery  Hill  curves  back 
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toward  the  Boutheaat  into  a  rocky  cliff  called  Gulp's  Hill. 
Between  the  two  ridgea  lies  a  beautiful  valley  widening  toward 
the  south  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  farmhouses.  Many 
roads  radiate  from  Gettysbui^  hke  the  epokes  of  a  wheel. 
Along  these  roads  the  Confederates  w««  approaching  the  town 
from  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  east,  while  the  Union  army 
was  hurrying  up  from  the 
south. 

The  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg began  on  the  morning 
of  July  Ist,  For  hours  the 
fighting  raged  furiously 
west  and  north  of  the  town. 
Because  they  were 
marching  toward  a  com- 
mon center  the  Confed- 
erate troops  reached  the 
battlefield  sooner  than  the 
widely  scattered  divisions 
of  the  Union  army.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Confeder- 
ates compelled  the  Union 
forces  west  and  north  of 
Gettysburg  to  abandon 
their  position  and  withdraw 
to  a  stronger  one  on  Ceme- 
tery Hill  south  of  the  town. 
Here  a  new  battle  hne  was 
formed  by  General  Han- 
cock, who  bad  been  sent  forward  to  represent  General  Meade. 
Fortunately,  the  Confederates  were  content  with  occupying 
Gettj^burg  and  did  not  continue  their  attack  until  the  next  day. 

All  that  night  Meade's  men  came  swarming  in  from  the 
southward,  and  by  morning  the  Union  army  was  in  much  better 
condition  to  resist   an  assault  than  it  had  been  the  previous  E 
evening.     Both  generals  spent  the  morning  of  July  2nd   in  *j 
studying  the  field,  and  there  was  no  fighting  until  the  afternoon.  ^ 
During  this  time  General  Sickles,  who  led  the  Union  left  wing, 
advanced  his  troops  to  a  peach  on^hard  in  the  valley  west  of 
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Little  Round  Top.  This  was  the  weak  part  of  the  Union  line, 
and  soon  Longstrect,  Lee's  great  lieutenant,  struck  it  hard. 
For  houTH  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed  at  the  peach 
orchard  and  through  the  wheat  field  and  the  rock-strewn 
woodland  behind  it.  At  last  the  troops  of  Sickles  were 
driven  back  to  Cemetery  Ridge,  but  here  the  line  stood  finn  and 
repelled  the  last  Confederate  assault.  Meanwhile  there  was  a 
desperate  struggle  for  Little  Round  Top,  which  dominated  the 
Federal  position,  but,  by 
the  utmost  valor,  it  was 
held  by  the  northern  sol- 
diers. Toward  night  the 
Confederates  charged  in 
vain  up  the  eastern  slope  <rf 
Cemetery  Hill.  As  night 
fell  they  were  more  fortu- 
nate in  gaining  a  foothold 
Culp's  Hill,  but  early 
the  next  morning  Meade 
drove  them  from  this  posi- 
tion. The  Union  army  still 
held  its  strong  line  on  the 
hills  south  of  Gettysburg. 
Lee  had  failed  in  his 
attacks  on  both  wings  of 
Meade's  army.  On  July  3d 
he  tried  to  break  its  center 
on  Cemetery  Ridge,  About 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
a  hundred  Confederate  guns 
opened  fire  upon  the  center 
of  the  Union  line.  The  Fed- 
eral guns  replied,  and  for  two  hours  the  earth  trembled  undera 
terrific  artillery  duel.  Then  fifteen  thousand  men  of  the  South, 
led  by  Pickett  with  his  division  of  Virginians,  charged  the  Union 
center.  There  was  no  more  heroic  feat  of  arms  during  the 
whole  war.  With  undaunted  courage  Pickett's  men  came  on 
in  the  face  of  a  withering  fire,  and  a  handful  of  them  under 
Armistcad  surged  over  the  stone  wall  which  marked  the  Union 
line.    But  they  were  too  few  to  hold  what  they  had  won  and 
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were  soon  beaten  back  with  awful  alai^hter.  The  cause  of 
Beceesion  here  reached  itB  high  water  mark  and  began  to  recede. 
Two  days  later  Lee  began  to  withdraw  and  had  little 
difficulty  in  regaining  his  old  lines  in  Virginia,  where  he  was 
not  seriously  disturbed  during  the  remainder  of  1863.  The  After  Ou 
losses  at  Gettysburg  were  twenty-three  thousand  on  the  Union  *>«We 
fflde  and  almost  as  many  in  the  southern  army.     The  wounded 


were  tenderly  cared  for  in  the  hospitals  of  the  North.  Later 
the  bodies  of  the  Union  slain  were  gathered  into  the  beautiful 
cemetery  which  Lincoln  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1863  with  his 
immortal  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is  now  a  splendid  national 
park,  upon  which  each   northern   regiment   has  marked   the 
jUaee  where  it  fought.    The  survivors  of  the  northern  and  the  Gettyaburi 
flmithem  armies  held  a  glorious  reunion  at  this  inspiring  shrine  ^*ty  y«*i« 
of  patriotism  during  the  first  three  days  of  July,   1913,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle.   This  wonderful  meeting  made 
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cm  sections  (if  the  Con- 
fedorsicy.  The  fsipture 
of  Chattanooga  would 
make  it  difficult  to  a-nd 
men  and  food  from  the 
region  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanicB  to  Ix^e's  stmg- 
gling  army  in  Virginia. 
It  would  also  give  the 
Union  forces  a  starting 
point  from  which  to  push 
(k-opcr  into  the  hejirt  of 
the  South.  General 
Bragg  ilefended  this  vital 
strategic  point  with  a 
st.n)iiKCiinf<'<leraleaniiy. 
Rosecrans,  the  Union 
loader,  skilfully  manceu- 
vred  Bragg  out  of  Chat- 
tanooga an<l  occupied 
the  town.  OnSeptemlxr 
19  and  20,  1863,  the  two 


it  very  clear  that  the  bitt«^ 
ness  of  civil  strife  was  gone 
and  that  the  men  of  both 
sectioDfl  rejoiced  that  Liber- 
ty and  Union  are,  in  truth, 
"one  and  inaeparable." 

From  Chattsnooga  to 
the  Sea. — In  the  summer 
of  1S63  the  Union  army  in 
Tennessee,  which  had  done 
little  since  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  resumed 
operations.  Its  first  aim 
was  to  seise  Chattanooga, 
a  place  of  great  importance 
l»ecaii8e  it  commanded  the 
railroads  connecting  the 
eastern,  southern,  and  west- 
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annics  met  on  the  fiercely  coutt-stwl  field  of  Cbickmnaiigu, 
twelve  miles  Boutheaet  of  Chattanooga.  On  the  xecoiid  day  of 
the  battle  a  part  of  the  Union  army  was  swept  from  the  field 
in  confusion,  but  General  Thomas  with  the  left  wing  held  his 
ground  until  nightfall  with  a  steadfast  valor  which  won  for  him 
the  name,  "The  Rock  of  Chickamauga." 

After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  the  Union  army  fell  back 
to  Chattanooga,  where  it  was  quickly  besieged  by  the  Confed- 
erates. For  a  time  ita  position  was  one  of  peril,  but  soon  The  battle 
Hooker  and  Sherman  arrived  with  strong  reinforcements,  and  CiMttMoof 
Grant  came  from  his  triumph  at 
Vicksburg  to  take  command. 
Supplies  were  quickly  broi^ht 
up  and  the  army  prepared  for 
another  battle.  On  November 
24th  and  25th  Grant  won  a 
great  victory  before  Chatta- 
nooga. On  the  first  day,  in  a 
battle  above  the  clouds,  Hooker 
drove  the  Confederates  from 
Lookout  Mountain  south  of 
Chattanooga,  and  Sherman 
attacked  Missionary  Ridge  east 
trf  the  dty.  On  the  second  day 
the  troops  of  Thomas  stormed 
the  Confederate  lines  on  Mia- 
skxiary  Ridge,  climbed  to  the  a  a  in  wuikm  t  sb  mun 

crest    of    the    mountain    four 

hundred  feet ;  above  the  plain,  and  swept  the  Confederates 
before  them.  The  pursuit  did  not  cease  until  the  Confederates 
had  been  driven  far  southward  into  Georgia.  Grant  now 
fmnnptly  relieved  Knoxville  in  Elast  Tennessee,  which  the  Con- 
federates were  besieging  and  drove  the  last  southern  forces 
From  that  loyal   region.     This  ended  the  fighting  in  1863.    ■ 

Early  in  1864  Grant  was  put  in  command  of  all  the  armies 
jf  the  Union.     When  spring  came  he  took  the  field  in  Virginia, 
leaving  Sherman  to  finish  the  work  in  the  West.    It  was  Sher-  Shemutn's 
nan's  first  task  to   capture   Atlanta,  an   important  railroad  campaign 
%nter  and  doubly  valuable  to  the  Confederates  because  of  the  J^i^ita 
»re1y  needed  supplies  made  in  its  mills  and  factories.    Starting 
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in  May,  Shermaa  manoeuvred  and  fought  his  way  through  the 
mountainous  country  in  northern  Georgia  until  he  stood  before 
Atlanta.  Johnston,  the  Confederate  leader,  had  wisely  with- 
drawn before  him,  but  Hood,  who  now  took  Johnston's  place, 
turned  furiously  upon  the  Union  army,  only  to  meet  defeat  in 
three  bloody  battles.  Then  Sherman  soon  captured  Atlanta 
and  destroyed  all  its  factories  and  machine  shops.  This  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Confederacy. 


Funfut  in  the  BatUa  at  Uotnle  Bij 

Throughout  the  war  the  navy  was  tightening  its  blockade 

of  the  southern  coast  and  giving  valuable  assistance  to  mihtary 

tntions     expeditions  sent  against  the  more  important  southern  ports. 

ig  the       Those  expeditions  were  not  always  successful,  but  ever>'  time 

'  one  of  them  accomplished  its  purpose  it  made  it  more  difficult 

for  the  Confeileracy  to  get  the  foreign  supplies  its  armies  so 

.much  needed.     In  1864  Mobile  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 

blockade  runners  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  Admiral  Farragut 

determined  to  close  if.    Lashed  to  the  rigging  of  his  flagship, 

fuggtaf     atxive  the  smoke  of  battle,  Farragut  boldly  ran  past  the  forts 

bile  Bay    at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  as  he  had  passed  those  below  New 
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Orleans  in  1862,  destroyed  the  Confederate  ships  in  a  hot  fight, 
and  thus  sealed  up  the  important  port  of  Mobile. 

After  Hood  abandoned  Atlanta  he  led  his  men  toward 
Tennessee,    with   the   hope   of   compelling   Sherman    to    fall 
back  in  order  to  defend  Nashville.     But  Sherman  refused  to  The  last 
be  diverted  from  the  conquest  of  Georgia,  and  sent  General  S^^ 
Thomas  back  to  oppose  Hood.     A  better  choice  could  not 
have  been  made.   Thomas  retired  before  Hood  until  be  reached 
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Nashville.  Then,  after  thorough  preparation,  he  turned  upon 
the  Confederates  in  December,  1864,  and  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, he  utterly  defeated  and  scattered  Hood's  army.  This  was 
the  last  serious  fighting  of  the  war  in  the  West. 

Meanwhile  Sherman  was  making  his  famous  march  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea.    Breaking  off  all  communication  with  the 
North,  Shennan.  started  from  Atlanta  in  November  with  sixty  "Uarchi 
thousand  veteran  troops.     During  the  next  month  his  army  ^^^^„ 
laid  waste  a  strip  of  country  sixty  miles  wide  from  Atlanta  to     "™*'" 
Savannah.    The  railroads  were  torn  up,  bams  and  mills  burned, 
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and  a  vast  amount  of  other  property  destroyed.  Eveiy  day 
foraging  parties  scoured  the  country  bringing  in  loads  of  bacon, 
poultry,  com  meal — in  fact,  everything  that  could  be  used  for 
food.    There  was  much  truth  in  the  song  of  Sherman's  men: 

"How  the  turkeys  gobbled  which  our  commissary  found, 
How  the  Hweet  potatoes  almost  started  from  the  ground, 
While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia." 

Sherman  met  little  opposition  while  engaged  in  this  work 
of  destniction.  On  December  22,  1864,  he  sent  President 
Lincoln  this  message :  ''I  beg  to  present  you  as  a  Christmas  gift, 
the  city  of  Savannah,  with  150  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  anmiu- 
nition,  and  also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton."  But  Sherman 
was  not  content  with  what  he  had  done.  He  soon  started 
northward,  driving  the  Confederates  before  him  and  sweeping 
a  wide  path  of  ruin  and  desolation  through  the  Carolinas.  It 
was  8h(Tnian's  purix)se  to  join  Grant  before  Richmond,  but 
while  ho  was  still  in  North  Carolina  the  news  came  that  Grant's 
work  wavS  done  and  the  war  practically  over. 

Grant  and  Lee. — In  the  early  clays  of  May,  1864,  Grant 
lx*gan  the  last  "On  to  Richmond'*  campaign  in  Virginia.  Ho 
s(K)n  found  Lee's  anny  in  "The  Wilderness,"  a  region  of  wood- 
land and  tangled  thickets  south  of  the  Rapidan  River.  Grant 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men;  Lee  not  more  than 
half  that  nunihc^r.  But  the  Confederate  leader  was  one  of  the 
world's  pr(»at(*st  soldiiTs,  and  he  knew  every  road  and  path  in 
th(»  wild  country  which  lay  between  the  Union  anny  and 
Richmond.  After  two  days  of  bloody  but  fruitless  fighting  in 
the  Wildern(*ss,  Grant  marched  around  liee's  position,  only  to 
find  the  skilful  adversary  again  confronting  him  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  Hous(\  Here  assjiult  followed  assault  for  davs, 
Init  all  in  vain.  The  southern  lines  could  not  l)e  broken.  It 
was  (luring  this  time  of  hammering  the  Confederate  position 
at  8i)ottsylvania  Court  House*  that  Grant  ^Tote  the  character- 
istic words,  "  1  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all 
sununer." 

From  Spf>ttsylvania  Court  House  Grant  again  marched 
around  the  ent^mv  whom  lu»  could  not  defeat.  At  Cold  Harbor 
another  assault  uix)n  the  Confe<lerate  position  was  beaten  back 
with  frightful  slaughter.    But  Grant  was  not  to  be  turned  from 


The  End  op  the  Civil  War — 1865 

The  Civil  War  virtually  ended  on  April  9,  1805,  when  Lee  sur- 
rendered his  army  to  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House  upon  the 
most  generous  terms.  In  his  Personal  Memoirs  Grant  thus  describes 
the  scene  in  the  picture:  '•\Mien  I  left  camp  that  morning  I  had 
not  expected  so  soon  the  result  that  was  then  taking  place  and  con- 
sequently was  in  rough  garb.  I  was  \nthout  a  sword,  and  wore  a 
soldier's  blouse  for  a  coat.  When  1  went  into  the  house  I  found 
General  Lee.  What  his  feelings  were,  I  do  not  know.  As  he  was 
a  man  of  much  dignity  with  an  impassible  face,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  he  felt  glad  that  the  end  had  finally  come,  or  felt 
sad  over  the  result,  and  was  too  manly  to  show  it.  My  own  feelings, 
which  had  been  quite  jubilant  on  the  receipt  of  his  lett-er,  were  sad 
and  depressed.  I  felt  like  anything  rather  than  rejoicing  at  the 
downfall  of  a  foe  who  had  suffered  so  long  and  valiantly,  and  had 
suffered  so  much  for  a  cause." 
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his  Btem  purpose.  He  again  moved  by  the  left  flank,  (grossed 
the  James  River,  and  settled  down  to  besiege  the  Conf«lerates 
in  Richmond  and  Petcrabunc.  Grant  was  t-onstuntly  searching 
for  a  weak  place  in  the  ('onfederatc  d4-fen8es,  but  Le<'  was 
wary  and  alert,  and  foiled  him  ut  every  turn. 

During  the  summer  of  1864  I.#e  trit^  to  break  Grant's 
remonelcfis   grip   upon   the   Confederate   capital    by   sending 
General  Early  down  the  Shenanduiih  Valley  t«  tbniutcii  Wa-ih-  Sb«ridan 
ington.     Early  reached  *""  *"" 

the  gates  of  the  national 
capital,  only  to  he  repulsed 
and  driven  away  by  its 
garrison  with  the  aid  of 
troops  hurriedly  sent  from 
Grant's  army.  Grant  then 
sent  his  dashing  cavalrj' 
leader,  Sheridan,  to  drive 
the  Confederates  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Sher- 
ridan  defeated  Early  at 
Winchester  and  Fisher's 
Hill  in  September,  1864, 
and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  rich  valley  which 
had  BO  often  served  the 
Confederates  as  a  pathway 
to  the  North.  Seventy 
mills  and  more  than  two 
thousand  bams  filled  with 
hay  and  grain  were  burned , 

and  all  the  live  stock  driven  away.  Sheridan  said  that  his 
work  of  destruction  was  done  so  thoi-outtlily  that  "a  cn)w 
flying  over  the  eountr>-  would  nwd  to  carry  Iiih  rations." 
But  Early  came  back  while  Sheridan  was  al>scnt  from  his  army 
and,  in  a  gallant  attack  at  dawn,  suipristnl  the  rninn  troops  at 
Cedar  Creek  and  drove  them  from  the  field.  Sheridan  heard 
the  sound  of  battle  at  Winchester,  and  riding  nipidly  southward 
he  rallied  his  flying  men  and  led  them  back  to  a  victory 
which  swept  the  Confederate  anny  frnni  the  ShenandfKdi 
Valley  forever.     The   story   of   ihis   brilliant   aetiou  is  slir- 
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ringly  told  in  Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  famous  poem,  "Sheri- 
dan's Ride." 

Meanwhile  the  aiege  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  dragged 

on  through  the  fall  of  1864  and  during  the  long  and  weary 

t  fin  of    winter  months  which  followed  it.    As  quing  drew  near.  Grant 

^'"''™      began  to  seize  the  railroads  by  which  supplies  reached  Rich* 

mood.     At  last  Lee  could  hold  out  no  longer.    Eariy  in  April 


Anm  tb  panCnff  tv  H- "t- Odpn 


0«D«nl  !.••'■  ?«r«ir«ll  to  Rli  Soldlcn 

he  abandoned  the  Confederate  capital  and  marched  away 
toward  the  southwest  in  the  hope  of  joining  the  southern  forces 
in  North  Carolina.  Grant  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  and  in  a  few 
days  Lee's  army  was  hemmed  in  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 
Further  resistance  was  useless,  and  on  April  9,  1865,  Lee  sur- 
rendered his  army  to  Grant  upon  the  most  generous  terms. 
jg„'gt  Leo's  devoted  soldiers  were  free  to  go  to  their  homes  upon  their 
■omittox   promise  not  to  fight  any  more  against  the  United  States.    They 
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;were  not  to  be  punished  in  any  way,  and  those  of  them  who 
owned  horses  or  mules  were  permitted  to  take  the  animals  home 
with  them  because,  as  Grant  said,  "They  would  need  them  to 
work  their  little  farms."  Grant  permitt^  no  rejoicing  over  the 
fallen  foe,  and  his  men  shared  their  rations  with  the  starving 
Confederates.  Lee  bade  his  men  good-by  with  the  words, 
"I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you,"  and  rode  away  toward 
Richmond.  Within  a  few  weeks  all  the  other  Confederate 
forces  in  the  field  laid  down  their  arms  and  once  more  the  nation 
was  at  peace. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

I  Koi  what  \vi»rt»  the  soldiers  on  each  side  fighting  in  the  Civil  War? 
\  vxni^iiv  tlu'  military  strength  of  the  two  sections  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

'  I  stiinato  the  infhience  of  the  blockade  in  winning  the  war.  Locate 
,iu  \  in.i|i  tho  rhirf  sivii)orts  of  the  Confe<leracy. 

»  hi  what  ways  did  the  physical  gtM)graphy  of  Virginia  influoioe  the 
)(i,.(«in  «il  Ihr  Civil  War?  Why  was  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  River 
.,.  iiu|Mii \i\\\{  in  the  Civil  War?  Why  were  the  people  of  eastern  Tennessee 
\^^\.\\  <»»  the  I  iiion  while  the  rest  of  the  state  favored  the  Confederac)'? 

I  \N  hy  was  each  oi  the  following  places  an  imjwrtant  strategic  point 
iM  \\\\  xN'ii     i\u'iiith.  Vicksburg.  Chatt:inooga,  Atlanta? 

»  \N  li.'il  wort'  Iav's  motives  in  invading  the  North  in  18(i3?  ^Vhat  is 
iui-im(  I'N  r.ilhii^  Cicttyshiirg  the  "high  water  mark  of  the  Confetleracy'"' 

II  riir  pupils  w  ill  enjoy  Kn^king  at  the  pictures  in  Battles  and  Lead^Tfi 
..  .*,,  \  ml  Will  jiiid  in  .1  Pictorial  Hiatorif  of  the  Ciiil  War,  and  will  learn 

ikiiu  it  •ibotii  war-time  life  fR>m  them. 

I  M;i>\  ;i  iiiiip  oi  the  C^>nf^^^eracy  and  locate  upon  it  the  great  battles 
\\.\\\ii  d  III  (lii^  I'liapter. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

The  Country  in  War  Tue 

Life  in  the  Army. — In  the  last  chapter  we  traced  the 
military  history  of  the  Civil  War,  In  this  we  Bhall  study 
Ihr  life  of  the  people  during  the  trying  days  from  1861  to 
18H5.  To  many  the  war  was  a  time  of  service  in  the  army. 
More  than  two  and  a  half  million  men  in  the  North  and  over  a 


Tba  bom*  el  Jaffanoo  Dull  i: 

niUlion  in  the  South  wore  the  uniform  of  the  soldier.  This 
means  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  northern  men  of  mihtary 
age  put  on  the  Union  blue,  and  that  more  than  nine  out  of  -ten 
of  such  men  in  the  South  were  clad  in  Confederate  gray. 

The  first  caUs  for  troops  were  answered  with  enthusiasm 
in  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  large  niimbers  of  eager  and 
patriotic  young  men  hastened  to  enlist.    But  as  time  passed  it  Voluntew 
grew  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  the  ranks  filled.    Early  |j^^ 
in  1862  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  a  draft  law  which  made 
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all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  liable 
to  military  service.  From  time  to  time  the  age  limits  were 
extended  until  at  last  it  was  said  that  the  South  was  "robbing 
the  cradle  and  cheating  the  grave  "to  get  soldiers  for  its  armies. 
In  1863  it  became  necessary  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  a  draft  act  under  which  men  were  drawn  by  lot  for 
military  duty.  This  law  was  ver>"  unpopular,  and  the  first 
attempt  to  enforce  it  led  to  a  great  riot  in  New  York  City  in 
which  hundreds  of  people  were  killed.  Besides  drafting  soldiers 
for  the  Union  armies,  the  federal  government,  and  many  north- 
em  states  and  counties  as  well,  encouraged  men  to  volunteer 
by  paying  them  lK)unties  in  cash  when  they  enlisted.  In  the 
end  the  South  faiUnl  for  lack  of  men  and  supplies,  but  the 
armies  of  the  Union  wvw  larger  in  1865  than  at  any  previous 
time  during  the  war. 

We  must  not  think  of  the  life  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War  JUS  one  of  constant  fighting.  After  men  were  mustered 
and  the  into  the  service  thcv  were  kept  usually  for  weeks  and  sometimes 
^  '  for  months  in  camps  of  instruction  whert^  their  days  were  given 
to  military  drill.  Sometimes  when  the  need  was  great  they 
wen^  liurried  off  to  the  hattlefit^ld  with  ver>'  little  training  for 
the  work  U^fon^  them.  In  manv  instancies  the  officers  knew 
little  mon*  alnnit  the  art  of  war  than  the  men  thev  led.  In 
time  manv  of  tluv^^  oftiivrs  fn>m  civil  life  l)ecame  skilful  soldiers, 
hut  mi>st  of  the  men  who  n>st^  to  high  conunand  in  both  the 
Union  and  the  (^^nftnlenite  annies  were  graduates  of  the 
Unittxl  States  militarv  academy  at  West  Point. 

The  life  of  tlie  Si>ldier  in  the  fieUl  was  marked  by  exposure 

to  all  kinds  o\  wt^atlier.  by  Ijng  and  toilsome  marches  often 

mf^  •»<*  tlmnigh  niin  and  nuid.  by  days  of  drill  and  work  in  camp,  and 

Jl. .       sometimes  by  months  of  tiniious  inactivity  in  winter  quarters. 

^^         Yet  tlie  men  on  U>th  sides  Ix^rt^  the  hanlships  of  army  life  \inth 

stout  luwrts.     Tlie  s^^ldiers  of  the  Union  sang  "John  Brown's 

IUhIv"  or  'The  HattUM."rv  of  FrtHniom"  as  thev  marched. 

and  tl\e  nmsio  of   'Dixie''  often  rang  out  around  the  campfires 

wi  tl\c  iVnttnlenues,    Julia  Wan!  Howe's  •'Battle  H>'mn  of  the 

l^»p\lblic**  is  the  noblest  of  the  many  si>ngs  inspired  by  the 

{\\\\  \\m      We  mav  U^  sun^  that  the  davs  when  letters  came 

CitMU  luMue  wen^  await*\l  with  eagiT  expectation  by  the  soldiers 

"•'  *^uh   annies.     Tlie  expi^surv  and  hardships  of  army  life 
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caused  much  sicknetw  and  many  died  of  disease.  Men  were 
often  in  danger  when  on  picket  duty  or  out  on  scouting  service, 
and  when  the  great  battles  were  fought,  thousands  were  killed 
or  wounded  or  taken  prisoners.  The  prisoners  on  both  sides 
suffered  great  privations  and  many  of  them  periled  in  the 
prison  camps. 

The  wounded  were  cared  for  as  tenderly  as  possible  in  In  tka 
field  hospitals  and  in  large  general  hospitals  in  cities  far  in  the  •wtplttl 

rear  of  the  armips.      

A  great  deal  of  the 
suffering  and  death 
among  the  wounded 
of  the  Civil  Warwas 
due  to  the  fact  that 
the  surgeons  of  that 
time  had  not  yet 
learned  the  use  of 
antiseptics.  The 
suffering  in  the 
Confederate  hos- 
pitals was  especial- 
ly severe  because  of 
the  serious  lack  of 
medicines  and  othor 
hospital  supplies  in 
the  South.  Two 
northern  societios. 
the  Sanitarj'  Com- 
mission and  the 
Christian  Com- 
mission, helped  to 

care  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  looked  after  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  Union  soldiers  much  aa  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  similar  organ- 
izations worked  for  our  men  in  the  Great  War  with  Germany 
which  we  entered  in  1917. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  struggle  in  which  the  men  on  both 
sides  were  equally  sincere  in  fighting  for  what  they  believed  to 
be  right,  though  all  men  can  now  see  that  it  was  beat  for  both 
sections  that  the  Union  should  be  preserved  and  slavery  abol- 
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eless  ished.  The  time  has  come  when  all  Americans  alike  can  cherish 
lories  as  a  priceless  heritage  the  memory  of  the  devotion^  the  fortitude, 
and  the  splendid  valor  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray.  The  soldiers  of  Grant  and  Lee  who 
survived  the  Civil  War  were  the  leaders  in  rebuilding  and 
reuniting  our  country.  Of  the  multitude  on  lx)th  sides  who 
fell  on  southern  battlefields  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth, 

'*0n  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

The  Folks  at  Home. — Not  all  the  burdens  and  privations 
of  war  are  borne  by  the  soldiers  who  do  the  fighting.   The  armies 
le  of  a  free  people  cannot  long  wage  war  unless  they  have  the 

>ort  ardent  and  loyal  support  of  the  folks  at  home,  for  those  who 

stay  at  home  must  produce  the  food,  manufacture  the  supplies, 
and,  alx)ve  all,  give  the  moral  support  and  encouragement  with- 
out which  any  war  would  soon  fail.  In  our  Civil  War  the 
fighting  men  on  both  sides  were  fortunate  in  having  such  support 
in  full  measure  from  the  people  behind  them. 

The  industries  of  the  North  were  very  prosperous  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  loyal  states  suffered  little  from  invading 
North  aniiies  and  their  people  could  sell  at  high  prices  everything 
V^J^^  that  thoy  produced.  The  northern  farmers  raised  great 
quantities  of  food  for  the  Uniou  army,  and  any  smplus  that 
they  had  left  found  a  ready  market  in  Europe.  The  factories 
were  busy  making  clothing,  shoes,  blankets,  and  arms  for  the 
soldiers.  New  mines  were  opened  and  the  forests  were  rapidly 
converted  into  lumber.  So  many  men  were  in  the  army  that 
those  who  remained  at  home  easily  found  emplo>Tnent  at  high 
wages.  Indexed,  the  demand  for  workers  was  so  great  that  inven- 
tion was  stimulated,  and  lalx)r-saving  machines  like  the  reaper 
and  the  sewing  machine  were  rapidly  coming  into  general  use. 
Never  Ix^fore  had  the  people  of  the  northern  states  l)een  so 
busy,  and  never  Ix^fore  had  they  acquired  money  so  easily  or 
spent  it  so  fret»ly.  **  Commerce,  business,  manufactures  and 
lalK)r,"  said  the  leading  newspaper  of  Chicago,  "are  going  on 
as  in  a  profound  peace  save  with  a  more  impetuous  and  whirUng 
actinty  than  peace  ever  knew." 
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In  striking  contrast  to  this  war-time  prosperity  in  the  North 
were  the  poverty  and  ruin  which  the  Civil  War  inflicted  upon 
the  South.  The  invading  armies  of  the  Union  destroyed  its  Priratioa 
railroads,  burned  its  bams,  mills,  and  factories,  and  left  a  path  ii>  ^^  So 
of  desolation  behind  them.  The  old  South  was  an  agricultural 
region,  but  the  blockade  made  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  its 
people  to  Bend  their  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  to  market.  It 
was  equally  diflicult  for  them  to  procure  many  of  the  common 
necesmties  of  life  for  which  they  had  always  depended  upon 


the  outside  world.  Tea  and  coffee  disappeared,  salt  was  scarce 
and  hard  to  get,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  men  in 
the  Confederftte  armies  were  iu  sore  need  of  shoes,  blankets, 
and  warm  clothing.  After  the  railroads  of  the  South  broke 
down,  food  grew  scarce  and  very  expensive  in  the  cities.  Lee's 
soldiers  did  not  surrender  until  they  were  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. Yet  all  these  privations  were  borne  by  the  people  of  the 
South  with  a  cheerful  fortitude  made  possible  only  by  an  intense 
devotion  to  the  "Lost  Cause." 

The  white  people  of  the  South  have  never  forgotten  the 
wonderful  fideUty  of  the  slaves  during  the  Civil  War.     While  Fidelity  i 
nearly  all  the  southern  white  men  were  in  the  Confederate  ^'  oegro 
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armies,  their  wives  and  children  were  safe  at  home  though 
smrounded  by  thousands  of  negroes.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  old  men  and  the  women,  the  faithful  slaves  continued  to 
cultivate  the  plantations.  Though  most  of  the  negroes  desired 
freedom  and  well  understood  that  Union  success  would  give  it 
to  them,  such  was  their  respect  and  affection  for  their  masters' 
families  that  few  slaves  ran  away  except  in  those  sections  where 
they  followed  the  invading  northern  armies. 

In  spite  of  the  great  contrast  in  material  prosperity  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  both  sections  had  many  war-time 
imon  experiences  in  conunon.  In  both,  life  was  exciting.  The  women 
iriences  of  both  parts  of  our  country  watched  with  the  same  soiTOwful 
foreboding  as  the  soldiers  marched  away,  and  toiled  with  the 
same  passionate  devotion  to  provide  the  lint,  bandages,  and 
clothing  needed  in  the  hospitals.  The  folks  at  home  on  both 
sides  knew  the  same  anxious  waiting  for  news  from  the  battle- 
fields and  the  same  bitter  grief  for  those  who  were  slain.  The 
heavy  losses  of  war  fell  upon  tlie  North  and  the  South  alike, 
but  because  of  its  larger  population  and  its  greater  resources 
the  North  was  far  l)etter  able  to  bear  them. 

The  intense  feelings  of  wrath,  sorrow,  and  exultation  stirred 
by  the  war  for  the  Union  find  their  l>est  expression  in  the 
'-time  writings  of  the  time.  The  years  just  l)efore  and  during  the  war 
ature  ^re  the  golden  age  of  American  literature.  Our  greatest  poets. 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  P^merson,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Whitman 
did  much  of  their  best  work  during  this  period.  The  outcome 
of  the  Civil  War  inspired  lioweirs*' Commemoration  Ode,"  con- 
sidered the  noblest  poem  ever  written  in  America. 

Pa3ang  for  the  War. — It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  how 
much  it  cost  our  country  in  men  and  money  to  save  the  Union 
cost  of  and  to  free  the  slaves.  About  seven  hundred  thousand  soldiers, 
counting  those  who  perished  on  both  sides,  were  slain  in 
battle  or  died  of  wounds  or  of  disease.  The  health  of  many 
thousands  more  was  permanently  wrecked  by  the  exposure 
and  the  hardships  of  anny  life.  The  Union  government  spent 
three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  carrying  on  the  war.  If  we 
add  to  this  amount  the  waste  and  destruction  of  property  in 
the  South,  the  loss  of  four  million  slaves  who  were  worth  at 
least  two  bilUon  dollars  to  their  owners  before  the  war,  the 
interest  on  our  war  debt,  and  the  four  billion  dollars  paid  in 
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pen^oDfi  aince  1865,  the  loss  in  money  inflicted  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Civil  War  will  probably  reach  the 
enormous  total  of  ten  billion  dollars. 

Money  is  often  called  the  sinews  of  war.  It  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  it  in  war  time  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  soldiers  and 
provide  them  with  food,  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition.  The  War  tan 
government  can  procure  money  only  by  taxing  the  people  and 
by  borrowing,  and  both  of  these  methods  were  freely  used  during 
the  Civil  War.    The  duties  on  imported  goods  were  raised  from 
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time  to  time  until,  in  1865,  our  people  were  living  under  a  very 
high  tariff,  which  had  a  marked  effect  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  in  the  North.  Heavy  taxes  were  also  imposed 
upon  many  goods  made  within  the  country.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  "every  article  which  enters  into 
the  mouth  or  covers  the  back  or  is  placed  under  the  foot;  upon 
everything  which  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste." 
There  were  taxes  upon  all  incomes  above  sue  hundred  dollars; 
stamps  were  required  upon  checks,  receipts,  and  legal  papers; 
and  special  taxes  were  imposed  upon  aj^icles  of  luxury  like 
gold  watches  and  pianos. 

In  spite  of  its  large  income  from  the  war  taxes,  the  federal 
government  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  money. 
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wing      It  did  this  in  two  ways,  by  selling  bonds  and  by  issuing  treasury 
5^  notes.     Both  were  promises  to  pay,  but  they  differed  in  two 

important  respects.    The  bonds  bore  interest  and  were  payable 
»  at  the  end  of  a  definite  term  of  years.    The  treasury  notes,  which 

were  often  called  ''greenbacks"  because  of  the  color  of  the 
ink  with  which  they  were  printed,  did  not  bear  interest  and 
were  not  payable  at  any  specified  time.  These  greenbacks 
ibacks  were  paid  out  by  the  government  for  the  supplies  which  it 
^^  purchased  and  were  used  as  paper  money  by  the  people.  Of 
course,  if  the  government  would  pay  gold  coin  or  specie  for 
them  whenever  it  was  asked  to  do  so,  the  greenbacks  would  be 
worth  just  as  much  as  the  gold.  But  early  in  the  war  the 
govermnent  suspended  specie  payment;  that  is,  it  stopped 
paying  its  notes  in  gold  on  demand.  The  value  of  the  green- 
backs then  depended  upon  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  future 
ability  and  disposition  of  the  United  States  to  redeem  them  in 
gold.  Greenbacks  wore  issued  in  such  large  quantities  that 
the  fK»ople  began  to  fear  that  the  government  might  never  Ix^ 
able  to  redeem  them.  This  feeling  grew  especially  strong  when 
Confederate  victories  made  it  seem  that  there  was  small  hope 
of  siiving  the  Union.  For  these  rea^sons  the  greenbacks  depreci- 
ated in  vahie  until  they  were  worth  much  less  than  their  face 
vahu*  in  gold.  But  the  government  had  made  them  a  legal 
tender  by  law;  that  is,  a  creditor  was  required  to  accept  them 
whenever  a  debt  or  offered  them  in  payment  of  a  debt  or  for  a 
purchase.  As  the  people  had  to  accept  this  cheap  paper  money 
for  th(Mr  goods,  they  raised  the  prices  of  the  goods,  until  before 
the  war  ended  it  took  nearly  three  dollars  in  greenbacks  to 
pay  for  what  could  be  bought  for  one  dollar  in  gold.  We  still 
us(^  the  greenbacks  as  money,  but  ever  since  1879  they  have 
l)een  worth  just  as  much  as  gold,  because,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  ye^ar  the  government  began  once  more  to  redeem  them 
in  gold  on  cU^niand.  This  act  is  called  "  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment." 

In  1803  Congress  passed  a  national  banking  act.    This  law 
provided  that,  if  a  bank  would  invest  at  least  one-third  of  its 
aational  capital  in  government  l)onds,  the  government  would  permit  it 
'  to  issue  bank  noios  to  the  vahie  of  ninety  per  cent  of  these 

bonds.    The  goverimient  kept  in  its  possession  the  bonds  belong- 
ing to  each  bank  as  security  that  the  bank  would  pay  its  notes. 
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If  a  national  bank  failed,  the  United  States  would  use  its  bonds 
to  make  its  notes  good.  This  law  made  national  banking 
profitable,  because  the  bank  drew  interest  on  its  bonds  and  also 
on  the  bank  notes  which  it  loaned  as  money.  The  purpose  of 
the  national  banking  act  was  to  make  it  easier  for  the  govern- 
ment to  borrow  money  by  encouraging  the  banks  to  buy  its 
bonds,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  people  the  use  of  the 
good  paper  money  issued  by  the  national  banks  in  place 
of  the  unsatisfactory  bank  notes  formerly  issued  by  state  banks. 
The  state  banks  soon  stopped  circulating  their  notes  bs  money 
because  the  national  government  put  such  a  heavy  tax  on 
state  bank  notes  that  the  state  banks  could  no  longer  afford 
to  issue  them.  We  still  have  a  large  number  of  national  banks 
in  the  Unit^  States  and  much  of  our  paper  money  consists  of 
the  notes  which  they  issue. 

The  Confederacy  had  far  more  difficulty  than  the  Union  in 
procuring  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
impossible  to  raise  very  much  money  in  the  South  by  taxation.  Finances 
One  law  required  the  southern  farmers  to  hand  over  one-tenth  ^c  Con- 
of  what  they  raised  on  their  farms  to  the  government.  Some  ^«d«'*«y 
bonds  were  sold,  but  the  chief  financial  dependence  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  upon  paper  money  which  it  issued  in  great  quan- 
tities. This  Confederate  currency  depreciated  in  value  so 
rapidly  that  a  year  before  the  war  ended  it  took  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  of  it  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  the  Con- 
federacy fell,  its  bonds  and  notes  became  worthless.  After 
the  war  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provided  that  "neither  the  United  States, 
nor  any  state,  shall  assume  or  pay  an}'^  debt  or  obligation  in- 
curred in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States.'* 

The  End  of  Slavery. — The  southern  people  loved  then- 
states  more  than  they  did  the  United  States  and  fought  for 
the  right  of  each  state  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  if  it  pleased.  The  real 
The  men  of  the  North  believed  that  they  owed  their  highest  cause  of 
allegiance  to  the  whole  nation  and  rushed  to  arms,  not  to  ^^ 
destroy  slavery,  but  to  save  the  Union.    But  slavery  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  Civil  War.     The  discussion  of  it  and  the 
conflict  over  its  extension  into  the  West  had  sectionalized  the 
country  and  arrayed  the  North  and  the  South  against  each  other. 
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Al.  the  outbrrak  nf  tho  war,  hnwcvpr,  ncitJior  ride  was  willing 
to  admit  that  it  wufi  fif^hting  over  ulavorj". 

tlarly  in  the  war  the  radical  antislavcry  men  in  the  North 
began  to  cry  that  slavery  must  be  destroyed  if  the  Union  was 
tl-slaTerr   to  l>e  saved.    They  pointed  out  how  the  slaves  strengthened  the 
'"*"'  South  by  cultivating  its  plajitations  and  building  its  forte.    At 

first  President  Lincoln  paid  little  attention  to  the  growing  anti- 
filavery  clamor.  This  was  not  because  he  favored  slavery-  in 
any  sense.  On  the  con- 
trary he  hated  it  as 
much  as  any  abolition- 
ist, "If  slavery  is  not 
wroi^,"  he  once  said, 
"nothing  is  wrong." 
When  he  was  inaugii- ' 
rated,  Lincoln  thought 
that  he  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  slaven' 
in  the  states  where  it 
existed.  Aft^r  the  war 
began,  he  saw  that  he 
could  strike  at  it  as  a 
miiit4iry  measure,  but 
he  decided  to  wait  un- 
til he  was  sure  that  the 
people  would  support 
him.  Moreover,  he  was 
especially  eager  to  hold 
the  border  states  of 
Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  in  the 
Union,  and  their  people  were  slaveholders  who  might  be  driven 
into  the  arms  of  the  South  if  he  acted  rashly.  In  all  that  he 
did,  Lincoln's  first  thought  was  to  save  the  Union.  To  those 
who  complained  that  he  was  slow  to  act  against  slavery  he  said, 
"If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would 
do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would 
do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others 
alone,  I  would  also  do  that." 

By  midsummer  of  1862  Lincoln  was  convinced  that  freeing 
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the  slaves  in  the  seceded  states  would  help  to  save  the  Union 
and  that  the  people  of  the  loyal  states  would  approve  and 
support  such  a  measure.  On  July  22nd  he  read  the  first  draft  The  Emai 
of  an  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the  members  of  his  cab-  P***<»  P« 
inet.  One  of  them  suggested  that  he  wait  until  the  Union  army 
won  a  victory.  This  was  wise  advice  and  Lincoln  laid  his 
proclamation  aside  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Then 
he  said,  "  I  have  made  a  vow  that  if  McClellan  drove  Lee  across 
the  Potomac  I  \^ould  send  the  proclamation  after  him." 
Lincoln  kept  this  vow,  and  on  September  22,  1862,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  on  January  1,  1863,  "All  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  any  state,  or  designated  part  of  a  state, 
the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free."  The 
states  in  the  Confederacy  paid  no  attention  to  this  warning, 
>nd  on  January  1,  1863,  Lincoln  issued  the  promised  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  naming  the  states  and  parts  of  states  in 
which  all  slaves  were  declared  free. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  one  of  the  inmiortal 
documents  in  the  history  of  the  long  struggle  of  men  everywhere 
for  liberty.  It  made  free  men  of  three  and  one-half  million  Its  effect 
slaves.  At  the  same  time  it  made  sure  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  The  people  of  the  South  hoped  that  England  would 
interfere  in  their  behalf  because  of  her  great  need  of  their  cotton. 
Most  of  the  upper  classes  in  England,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
sympathize  with  the  South.  But  the  English  common  people 
hated  slavery,  and  when  they  saw  that  the  North  was  fighting 
to  destroy  it,  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  their  govern- 
ment would  help  the  Confederacy.  Without  such  foreign  aid 
to  break  the  blockade,  the  cause  of  the  South  was  hopeless. 
Moreover,  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  quickened  the  zeal  of  the 
antislavery  men  in  the  North,  and  henceforth  they  fought 
with  greater  energy  and  determination  than  ever. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
did  not  free  the  slaves  in  the  border  slave  states  which  remained 
true  to  the  Union,  or  even  in  those  parts  of  the  seceded  states  The 
where  the  authority  of  the  United  States  had  been  restored,  thirteenth 
Early  in  the  war  Lincoln  tried  to  persuade  the  slaveholders  in  ^o  the  Co 
the  border  states  to  free  their  slaves  on  the  condition  that  they  stitution 
should  be  paid  for  them  by  the  federal  government,  but  they 
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refused  to  listen  to  this  propoeitioD.  After  the  Emancip&tioo 
Proclamation  the  states  of  West  Viiginia,  Mifisouri,  and  Mary- 
land abolished  slavery  within  their  borders.  In  Jantiary,  1865, 
Congress  proposed  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu 
tion.  This  amendment  provides  that:  "Neither  slavery  niw 
involuntary  servitude  .  .  .  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  place  flubject  to  their  jurisdiction."  Bj 
December,  ISG.'i,  three-fourths  of  the  states  had  ratified  this 
amendment,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Slavery  thus  passed  away  in  the  United  States  forever. 
Abraham  Lincoln. — Edwin 
Markham,  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can poets,  fitly  calls  Lincoln 
"the  Captain  with  the  mighty 
heart,"  and  says  of  him  that 

"When  the  at«p  of  earthquake 
shook  the  house, 

WrenchinR  the  mflers  from 
their  iiiicicnt  hcild. 

He  held  the  HH^^pole  up,  iinJ 
spiked  iif^iD 

The  rafters  of  the  Home." 

Side  by  side  with  Washington, 
the  father  of  our  country,  our 
|XK>ple  will  always  honor  Lin- 
coln bt;causo  he  prescr^'ed  the 
Union  and  gave  it  a  new  birth 
of  freedom. 

When  he  became  president 
in  1861  Lincoln  was  an  untried  and  little  known  man.  Many 
people  doubted  his  fitness  for  the  great  task  l)efore  him.  But 
llie  strength  of  the  tail,  homely  Westerner  who  had  grown 
to  manhood  on  the  frontiers  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  was 
soon  apiKirent.  Lincoln's  three  chief  advisers,  William  H. 
Sewarti,  secretary  of  state,  Salmon  P.  (,'hase,  8ccretar>'  of 
treasury,  and  I'jiwiii  M.  Stanton,  aH-n^tary  of  war,  were  all 
able  and  ffncefiil  men,  yel  thi-y  (|uickly  discoven-d  that  the 
president  was  tiio  iimster  spirit  of  Ihe  administration.  Some 
of  till'  ]x>li1ii'i!ins  found  fault  with  Ijncoln,  but  the  common 
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people  soon  learned  to  love  and  trust  the  honest,  tactful,  and 
patient  yet  resolute  man  in  the  White  House,  and  their  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom  and  in  his  patriotism  grew  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  presidential  election  of  1864 
a  few  dissatisfied  RepubUcan  politicians  wanted  to  set  Lincoln 
aside,  but  the  people  would  not  listen  to  them  and  the  president  The  electi 
was  renominated  almost  without  opposition.  The  supporters 
of  Lincoln  in  1864  called  themselves  the  Union  party.  This 
part}',  which  includec  man^'  war  Democrats  as  well  as  the 
RepubUcans,  declared  in  the  plainest  terms  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  and  the  destruction  of  slavery.  Andrew  Johnson, 
a  loyal  Democrat  of  Tennessee,  was  named  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. The  Democrats  said  in  their  platform  that  the  war 
to  preserve  the  Union  was  a  failure  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
stopped.  But  General  McCIellan,  thoir  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, declared  that  he  could  not  look  his  old  comrades  in 
the  face  and  say  that,  and  insisted  that  no  peace  could  be 
permanent  without  Union.  The  campaign  of  1864  resulted  in 
the  triumphant  reelection  of  Lincoln. 

On  March  4,  1865,  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  as  presi- 
dent for  a  second  time.    The  short  address  which  he  made  on 
that  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  Uterature.  Lincoln's 
Speaking  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  he  said,  ''Both  read  second 
the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  invokes  ^^^^ 
His  aid  against  the  other.    It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men 
should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  but  let  us  judge  not, 
that  we  be  not  judged." 

Of  the  approaching  end  of  the  war  Lincoln  said:  "Fondly 
do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  pftid  by  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still 
it  must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.' " 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
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on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wouncU, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borae  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lastinR  peace  amount  oureelves  and  with  all  nations," 
Just  a  month  after  Lincoln  began  hia  second  tenn,  he  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Richmond  after  the  Confederates  aban- 
doned that  city.  The  end  of 
the  war  was  at  hand.  In  a 
few  days  there  came  the  news 
of  Lee's  surrender.  But  in  the 
midst  of  (heir  joy  over  the 
coming  of  peace,  the  people 
whom  Lincoln  had  led 
through  four  awful  years  of 
war  were  suddenly  called 
upon  to  mourn  him  "with 
the  piiifsion  of  an  angrj- 
grief."  On  the  evening  of 
April  14,  1865,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Lincoln  went  with  two  younfj 
friends  to  Ford's  Theatre  in 
Washington.  During  the 
play  an  actor  named  Booth 
cntenKl  the  president's  box 
from  the  rear  and  shot  Mr. 
Lincoln  through  the  head. 
The  unconscious  victim  was  carried  to  a  house  across  the 
street,  where  he  died  the  next  morning.  "Now  he  belong 
to  the  ages,"  said  Stanton,  Lincoln's  great  war  secretarj',  as 
ho  stood  in  tears  by  the  bedside  of  his  fallen  chief. 

The  deep  national  sorrow  caused  by  Lincoln's  death  is  best 
pictured  in  Walt  Whitman's  noble  poem,  "0  Captain!  My 
The  first  Captain!"  Many  writers  have  told  the  fascinating  story  of 
'  ""'  Lincoln's  rise  from  the  rude  log  cabin  in  Kentucky  in  which 
he  was  born  to  the  foremost  place  in  our  nation  in  the  most 
critical  hour  in  its  history.  No  American  bic^aphy  is  more 
inspiring.  Among  the  numerous  estimates  of  Lincoln's  life 
and  character  in  prose  and  verse  perhaps  the  finest  is  that 
of  Lowell  in  hia  immortal  "Commemoralioa  Ode." 
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"Standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man; 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 
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The  Master  qf  Wadotk;  Qluwam,  The  BaUk  Gmmd;  MiteheO,  In  War 
Time;  Wedwaye;  Fco,  The  LiiUe  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Came;  Ghnrahill, 
The  Crins. 

Rsminisccneas:  Aloott,  HoepUal  Skeidies;  EgsMon,  A  RMCt 
ReeoUediona;  Harris,  Tales  cf  the  Home  Folks  in  Peace  and  War;  Wise, 
The  Bnd  cf  an  Bra. 

Biographies:  Tarbdl,  lAfe  qf  Abraham  Lineoln;  Dodd,  J^erson 
Davis;  Pendleton,  Alexander  H.  Stephens;  Lothrop,  WiUiam  U.  Seward; 
Hart,  Salmon  P.  Chase;  Goriiam,  Bdynn  M,  Stanton. 

QUESTIONS  AND  SUOOBSTIONS. 

1.  Can  both  sides  be  ri^t  in  war? 

2.  Sum  up  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  What  great  questions  did  it 
decide? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  Civil  War  songs  that  you  can  find.  Make  a 
similar  list  of  famous  poems  upon  Civil  War  topics.  How  many  of  these 
poems  have  you  read? 

4.  A\liat  progress  has  been  made  in  medicine  and  surgery  since  the 
Civil  War?  Compare  military  life  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  our  war  with 
Germany  in  1017-1918.  Make  a  similar  comparison  of  the  experiences  of 
the  folks  at  home. 

5.  Was  the  good  conduct  of  the  slaves  in  the  Civil  War  due  to  their 
virtues  or  to  their  ignorance? 

6.  Define  "bond,"  "treasury  note,"  "bank  note,"  "legal  tender." 
"suspension  of  specie  payment."  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  "gold  L* 
at  a  premium"? 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
and  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

8.  Why  was  the  death  of  Lincoln  a  great  misfortune  to  the  South? 
Find  all  the  poems  you  can  about  Lincoln. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
The  Recovery  of  the  Nation 

The  Home-Coming  of  the  Soldiers. — When  the  Civil  War 
was  over  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  defeated  Confederates  were  permitted  to  go  home  at  once  The  annii 
upon  their  promise  not  to  fight  any  more  against  the  Union,  dl^hande^ 
The  huge  Union  army  was  disbanded  more  slowly.  The  troops 
of  Grant  and  Sherman  were  brought  to  Washington,  where 
for  two  days  they  marched  in  triumphal  review  through  the 
streets  of  the  national  capital.  Then  as  rapidly  as  the  work 
could  be  done  the  men  who  had  saved  the  Union  were  mustered 
out  and  sent  to  their  homes.  For  months  the  trains  were  filled 
with  returning  soldiers.  Every  nook  and  comer  of  the  North 
welcomed  the*  home-coming  veterans.  Within  a  year  nearly  a 
million  men  had  gladly  turned  from  the  ways  of  war  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  civil  life. 

The  nation  did  not  forget  the  men  who  had  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  battle.  The  government  gave  generous  pensions 
to  those  who  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  by  the  hardships  of  The  "old 
army  life.  Many  ''old  soldiers'^  became  the  leaders  in  the  soldiers" 
industrial  and  political  life  of  their  conmiunities.  Soon  associa- 
tions of  veterans,  like  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  were 
organized  to  continue  the  comradeship  formed  in  the  army  and 
to  keep  aUve  the  memories  of  the  war. 

We  have  seen  how  the  indjustries  of  the  North  had  prospered 
during  the  war.  There  was  work  for  all,  and  most  of  the  return- 
ing Union  soldiers  soon  found  places  on  the  farms  or  in  the  work-  In  the  Nc 
shof)S  and  offices  of  their  section.  Those  whom  life  in  the  army 
had  unsettled  and  given  a  taste  for  adventure  went  to  the  West 
where  they  established  new  homes  on  the  frontier  or  helped  con- 
struct the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  built  just  after  the 
war  to  connect  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Far  different  was  the  home-coming  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
South.    Slowly  and  painfully  they  tramped  homeward  through 
a  land  ravaged  by  war.    Upon  their  arrival  they  faced  poverty,  In  the  So 
for  the  war  had  taken  from  them  everything  that  they  possessed 
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except  the  land.  It  required  the  toil  of  years  to  rebuild  the 
industries  of  their  section.  Their  former  slaves  were  free,  and 
the  two  races  must  learn  the  difficult  lesson  of  how  to  live  and 
work  together  in  their  new  relation.  Practically  all  authority 
exrept  that  of  the  victorious  Union  army  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  South,  and  there  was  pressing  need  for  the  reconstruction 
of  state  and  local  governments  that  could  maintain  law  and 
order  and  protect  hfe  and  property. 

The  ReconstnictioD 
of  the  State  Govern- 
ments in  the  South.— 
Lincoln  had  begun  the 
work  of  reconstructing 
the  state  governments  in 
the  South  before  hb 
,  death.  He  held  that  the 
r  had  been  fot^t  to 
j  prove  that  states  could 
not  lawfully  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  but  he 
said  that  the  states  of  the 
Confederacy  were  out  of 
their  right  relation  to  the 
Union.  His  great  heart 
WHS  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  forgiveness  for  thr 
southern  people,  and  lie 
wanted  to  bring  the  se- 
ceftcd  states  back  to  their 
old  relation  to  the  Union 
as  K<'ntly  and  quickly  as  possible.  For  the  most  part  Andrew 
Johnson,  the  new  president,  tarried  on  Lincoln's  plans.  As  soon 
as  the  war  was  ovi-r,  the  soiit  hem  ports  were  opened  to  commerce, 
the  duties  were  collected  in  them,  and  the  United  States  postal 
service  was  resumed.  Johnson  appointed  provisional  or  tempo- 
rary governors  in  each  con<juered  state  under  whose  direction  the 
whit^!  v<)t<'rs— with  the  exception  of  the  leaders  in  secession 
who  wen'  nol  jji'iinitted  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struftion — i-lected  stute  conventions  to  revise  the  state  consti- 
tulions.     Then  elections  were  held  at  which  local  and  stat« 
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officers  and  memlwrs  of  the  natioiml  House  of  Representatives 
were  chosen.  The  new  state  legislatures  met  promptly,  ratified 
the  thirteenth  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  and  elected 
United  States  senators.  When  these  things  were  done  President 
Johnson  thought  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  complete 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  southern  states  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  their  old  places  in  Congress. 

But  when  Congress  met  in  Decemljer,  1865,  it  refused  to 
admit  the  representatives  from  the  southern    states.     There 


(oniinictioa  pcHod. 

were  several  reasons  for  this  action.    The  mcmljcrs  of  Congress  Congress 
declared  that  the  president  had  exceeded  his  authority  in  what  ' 
he  had  done.    They  said  that  it  was  the  right  of  Coi^ess  to  , 
decide  how  the  state  governments  in  the  South  should  be 
reconstructed.     They  felt  that  men  who  were  officers  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  March  ought  not  to  be  members  of  the 
national  Congress  in  December.    The  leaders  in  Congress,  hke 
Thaddeus  Stevens  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Charles 
Sunmer  in  the  Senate,  lacked  Lincoln's  foi^ving  spirit  and 
wanted  the  South  to  suffer  for  what  it  had  done.    Then  nearly 
all  the  new  southern  representatives  were  Democrats  and  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  was  not  eager  to  see  its  eotittal 
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threatened  by  the  admission  of  so  many  members  of  the  opposite 
political  faith.  The  wise  and  kind  Lincoln  might  have  per- 
suaded Congress  to  accept  his  plan  for  reorganizing  the  South, 
but  the  tactless,  quarrelsome,  and  obstinate  Johnson  soon  lost 
all  influence  over  that  body. 

Moreover,  when  Congress  met  in  1865  the  people  of  the 
North  were  especially  indignant  at  the  recent  acts  of  the  new 
ights  of  state  governments  in  the  South.  No  sooner  were  these  govem- 
Bedmen  ments  formed  than  they  faced  the  serious  task  of  controlling 
the  negroes  to  whom  the  war  had  given  their  freedom.  Many 
of  the  freedmen,  as  the  former  slaves  were  now  called,  refused 
to  work  and  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  country  or  drifted 
into  the  towns  where  they  were  often  disorderly  and  sometimes 
criminal.  In  their  alarm  at  this  condition  of  affairs  the  southern 
people  promptly  passed  laws  to  restrain  the  negro  population. 
Young  negroes  were  assigned  to  guardians,  usually  their  former 
owners,  for  whom  they  must  work  for  a  time  in  return  for  their 
board  and  clothes.  A'agrant  negroes  or  tramps  were  fined  and 
compelled  to  work  for  the  man  who  paid  their  fine.  The 
southern  white  people  thought  that  such  laws  were  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  their  country  from  the  lawlessness 
of  a  large  body  of  idle  negro(^s.  To  the  people  of  the  North 
these  laws  looked  like  an  effort  to  restore  slavery  under  another 
name,  and  Congress  resolved  that  the  states  of  the  South  should 
not  return  to  their  old  places  in  the  Union  until  the  rights  of  the 
freedmen  were  adequately  protected. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  which  gave  the  freedmen  the  protection  of  the 
federal  government.  The  substance  of  this  law  was  soon  made 
^^t  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This 
amendment  began  by  declaring  that,  '*A1I  persons  lx)m  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state 
wherein  they  reside.'*  This  made  it  clear  that  the  freedmen 
were  citizens.  The  fourteenth  amendment  then  went  on  to  sav: 
**No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  I  It 
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was  the  plain  intention  of  this  amendment  to  protect  the  \ 
freedmen  in  all  their  civil  rights.  ^ 

iThe  fourteenth  amendment  did  not  give  the  freedmen  the 
_  t  to  vote,)but  it  did  say  that  if  any  state  refused  them  that 
rilght  its  representation  in  Congress  should  be  proportionally  The  Soutl 
reduced.Vrhe  southern  states  were  given  to  understand  that  if  "^*^^^ 
they  wmild  ratify  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  they 
would  be  restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union.  Nearly  all  of 
them,  however,  rejected  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  in 
1867  Congress  took  their  reconstruction  entirely  into  its  own 
hands  and  began  that  work  all  over  again  by  passing  the 
Reconstruction  acts. 

Under  the  plan  of  reconstruction  provided  in  these  acts, 
the  seceding  states,  except  Tennessee  which  had  been  restored 
already  to  the  Union,  were  divided  into  five  military  districts.  The  plan 
each  of  which  was  put  under  the  command  of  a  general  in  the  Congress 
army.    This  military  governor  was  to  hold  an  election  in  each 
state  at  which  all  male  citizens,  white  and  black  alike,  except 
those  excluded  for  engaging  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  were  to  vote.     At  these  elections  the  people  were  to 
choose  delegates  to  state  conventions  which  were  to  make  new 
state  constitutions  giving  the  negroes  the  right  to  vote.    Later, 
to  make  negro  suffrage  certain  and  permanent,  it  was  put  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  words  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment:    '*The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Theflftee 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  •n^endme 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude."    It  was  not  until  1870  that  the  last 
of  the  southern  states  was  finally  restored  to  its  old  relation 
to  the  Union  under  this  plan  of  Congress. 

The  Quarrel  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress. — 
In  time  of  war  the  president  exercises  greater  power  than  usual 
because  he  is  the  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  The 
Congress  is  apt  to  be  jealous  of  this  increased  authority  of  the  Presides* 
president  and  to  try  to  deprive  him  of  it  upon  the  return  of  Congress 
peace.    This  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  president  was  one 
reason,  though  not  the  most  important,  why  Congress  rejected 
President  Johnson's  plan  for  reorganizing  the  southern  states. 
Johnson,  was  very  angry  when  Congress  failed  to  agree  with  him 
in  this  matter  and  denounced  that  body  in  coarse  and  violent 
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language.  Though  he  was  honest  and  patriotic,  the  president 
was  narrow-minded  and  headstrong.  Unfortunately  for  the 
country,  he  lacked  Lincoln's  patience,  wisdom,  aud  power  to 
feel  sympathy  for  men  who  differed  from  him,  and  to  win  them 
to  his  support.  President  Johnson's  quarrel  with  Congress, 
which  began  in  1865,  continued  with  growing  bitterness  on 
both  sides  throughout  his  term. 

Johnson  1)clit;vcd  in  the  rights  of  the  states  and  wanted  to 
defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of  the  federal  govem- 


isod'b       mcnt.    He  had  risen  from  a  very  humble  position  in  the  moun- 
""  tains  of  East  Tennes.sec,  and  hke  most  poor  white  men  of  thr 

Soutli,  he  despised  the  negroes  and  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Is'orth  lo  protect  the  rights  of  the  freedmen. 
He  vetoed  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  the  Reconstruction  acts, 
but  Congress  pa.ssed  those  measures  over  his  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  housa'.  In  a  further  effort  to  limit  Johnson's 
power,  Coimress  likewise  passtil  a  Teniin*  of  Office  Act  in  spite 
of  his  veto.  The  Constitution  gives  the  pn-sident  the  power  to 
appoint,  with  the  consent  of  the  S<'nate,  nearly  all  the  important 
officers  of  the  government.  Our  presi<lcnts  had  always  had  the 
Tenure  power  to  remove  from  office  any  appointive  officer  except  the 
Act  judges,  who  serve  for  life  or  during  good  l>chavior.  But  by  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act,  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  required  for 
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removals  as  well  as  for  appointments.  By  this  law  Congress 
hoped  to  prevent  Johnson  from  removing  the  officers  who 
were  favorable  to  its  plans  in  the  South. 

President   Johnson  believed   that  the   Tenure   of   Office 
Act  was  unconstitutional,  and  when  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  th(^ 
secretary  of  war,  disobeyed  his  orders,  he  removed  him  from  Tohnson 
office.    In  1868  the  House  of  Representatives  imj)eached  John-  unpeache 
son  for  this  act.     After  a  long  trial  in  the  Senate,  at  which  {[Quitted 
Chief  Justice  Chase  presided,  thirty-five  senators  voted  for 
conviction  and  nineteen  for  acquittal.    As  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
required  to  convict  in  cases  of  impeachment,  a  single  vote 
saved  Johnson  from  conviction  and  his  consequent  removal 
from  office.     It  is  now  generally  thought  that  his  conviction 
would  have  been  imwise,  because  it  might  have  encouraged 
future  Congresses  to  try  to  remove  by  impeachment  presidents 
with  whom  they  failed  to  agree  in  politics. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Carpetbaggers. — When  the  Civil 
War  was  over,  a  few  northern  men  went  to  live  in  the  South 
because  they  liked  the  country,  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  The  "car 
rebuilding  it,  and  hoped  to  profit  by  the  development  of  its  baggers" 
rich  resources.  After  the  negroes  were  given  the  right  to  vote, 
many  dishonest  Republican  politicians  in  the  North  hastened 
southward  in  the  hope  of  winning  offices  and  money  for  them- 
selves through  the  aid  of  the  illiterate  freedmen.  Most  of  the 
newcomers  from  the  North  were  poor,  and  the  southern  people 
scornfully  called  them  all  "carpetbaggers''  because  it  was 
said  that  they  brought  all  their  possessions  in  a  valise  made  of 
carpet. 

The  great  mass  of  the  new  negro  voters  were  densely 
ignorant.     Few  of  them  possessed  the  intelligence  and  good 
judgment  to  manage  their  own  affairs  wisely,  much  less  the  Carpet- 
public  business  of  the  communities  and  states  in  which  they  daggers  a 
lived.    Under  these  circumstances  the  carpetbaggers  and  a  few  coa^ol  th 
unscrupulous  southern  white  men,  who  were  called  '*  scalawags''.  South 
in  contempt,  by  their  neighbors,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  con- 
trol the  negro  vote.    They  taught  the  freedmen  that  their  former 
masters  would  make  slaves  of  them  again  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, and  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  negro  could  guard  his 
freedom  was  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.    For  several  years 
the  carpetbaggers  and  their  negro  followers  were  in  complete 
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control  of  most  of  the  states  in  the  South.  The  white  politicUnB 
held  most  of  the  higher  positions,  but  many  negroes  were 
elected  to  office. 

The  evils  of  carpetbagger  rule  in  the  South  are  almost 

beyond  description.     The  illiterate  negro  office-holders  had  no 

irrnls      understanding  of  the  duties  of  their  positions.     There  were 

•P^Mit  counties  in  Misaiasippi  in  wliich  not  a  single  justice  of  the  peace 

^    could  write  hia  name.     Only  twenty-two  out  of  one  hundred 

and  fifty-five  memlxTS  of  one  legislature  in  South   Carolina 


could  read  aiui  writr,  ami  miin'  than  two-thirds  of  the  same 
body  wore  so  poor  that  they  paid  no  taxes.  Many  of  the 
carpetbaggerw  were  dishonest,  and  the  negro  politicians  quickly 
learned  to  profit  by  their  example.  The  local  and  state  govern- 
ments wore  fill^xl  with  foolish  extravagance,  bribery,  and  graft. 
The  mcmlwrs  of  the  legislatures  voted  themselves  large  salaries, 
in  some  cas<'9  spent  excessive  amounts  to  furnish  the  state 
Capitols  and  other  public  buildings,  and  then  stole  the  furniture, 
and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  maintaiDed  a  n'staurant  at  the 
capitol  at  which  they  could  get  food,  cigars,  and  expensive 
liquors  at  public  expense. 

All  this  shameless  extravagance  and  waste  had  to  lie  paid 
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by  the  taxpayers  and  taxes  were  soon  excessively  high.    In 
3  years  of  carpetbagger  rule  in  Mississippi  the  state  tax  rate  It  meant 
reased  fourteenfold.     In  many  cases  there  was  a  similar  in-  ^^  *•*•* 
ase  in  the  county  tax  rate.      When  the  farmers  and  planters 

0  were  impoverished  by  the  war  could  not  pay  these  heavy 
es  their  land  was  seized  and  sold  to  get  the  money.  One- 
h  of  all  the  land  in  Mississippi,  for  instance,  changed  hands 
this  way.  The  greedy  poUticians  who  were  robbing  the 
te  bought  such  land,  often  almost  "for  a  song."  Besides  the 
56  amounts  which  they  raised  by  taxation,  the  carpetbagger 
^emments  borrowed  vast  sums  by  selling  the  bonds  of  the 
tes.  Most  of  this  boiTowed  money  was  wasted  or  stolen 
connection  with  schemes  for  internal  improvements,  and  in 

end  the  states  had  little  to  show  for  it.  In  a  few  years  the 
petbaggers  and  their  negro  followers  brought  most  of  the 
them  states  to  the  verge  of  financial  ruin. 

But  the  white  people  of  the  South  found  the  social  humilia- 

1  of  the  reconstruction  days  harder  to  bear  than  their  poverty. 

der  the  influence  of  their  leaders  from  the  North,  the  negroes  And  race 
;an  to  think  that  they  were  the  social  equals  of  their  former  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
sters,  and  to  demand  the  right  to  ride  in  the  same  cars,  to 
J  at  the  same  hotels,  and  to  send  their  children  to  the  same 
ools  as  the  white  people.     The  white  men  of  the  South 
iously  resented  ever>'  suggestion  of  social  equality  between 

two  races  and  fought  against  it  with  every  power  which 
y  still  possessed.  The  flames  of  race  hatred  were  kindled 
1  deeds  of  violence  were  done  on  both  sides.  If  a  tree  may 
judged  by  its  fruit,  the  action  of  Congress  in  giving  the  right 
iTote  to  all  the  freedmen  in  the  South  at  once  was  one  of  the 
3t  unease  and  harmful  policies  ever  adopted  in  our  country. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  white  people  of  the  South 
Id  no  longer  endure  the  misrule  under  which  they  lived  and 
y  resolved  to  stop  it  at  any  cost.  As  the  United  States  The 
3ps,  still  stationed  in  their  midst,  prevented  open  attacks  ^jjj?^^^ 
m  the  carpetbagger  governments,  the  southern  people  were 
^en  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  other  means.  Secret 
ieties  were  formed  whose  object  was  to  protect  the  people 
n  the  lawless  element  among  the  negroes,  keep  the  freedmen 
n  voting,  and  drive  the  carpetbaggers  out  of  the  country. 
3  of  these  societies,  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  grew  to  be  a  great 
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organization  which  sprojid  over  several  of  the  southern  states. 
Disguised  in  long  rolx»s  and  hideous  masks,  the  members  of  the 
Klan  rode  about  the  country  at  night  frightening  and  threaten- 
ing the  superstitious  negroes  and  warning  their  white  leaders 
to  leave.  When  these  methods  failed  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, harsher  ones  were  used,  and  men  were  flogged  and  some- 
times shot  or  hanged.  Angered  by  these  acts  of  violence, 
Congress  adopted  severe  measures  against  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
At  the  same  time  many  of  its  own  members,  who  saw  that  its 
methods  were  breeding  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  the  South, 
abandoned  it,  and  by  1873  the  order  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Though  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  short-lived  it  accomplished 
its  purpose.  Many  of  the  negroes  were  so  intimidated  by  it 
that  th(\y  no  longer  took  any  part  in  politics.  Alx)ut  the  same 
tini(»  many  southern  white  men,  who  had  been  denied  all  voice 
in  the  government  because  of  their  participation  in  rebellion, 
regained  the  right  to  vote.  One  by  one  the  control  of  the 
southern  states  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  white  inhabitants, 
and  when  the  United  States  troops  were  finally  withdrawn 
from  the  South  in  1877,  th(»  last  carpetbagger  government  dis- 
app(*are(l.  R(M'aus(*  the  carpetbaggers  and  negroes  were  Renul)- 
licans,  nearly  all  native-  white  voters  in  the  South  lxM*ame 
Democrats,  and  the  South  has  continued  solidlv  Democratic 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  reconstruction  period. 

The  Growth  of  a  New  South. — By  1877  the  work  of  political 
reconstruction  was  finished  and  the  last  carpetbagger  had  been 
driven  from  powc^r.  By  that  tune  the  Union  was  fully  reestah- 
lished  and  thc^  white  people  of  the  southern  states  had  recovered 
complete  control  of  their  local  and  state  governments.  But 
the  task  of  relmilding  the  ruined  industries  of  the  South,  and 
of  restoring  business  prosperity  in  that  section,  lasted  a  great 
deal  longer.  For  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  return  of  peace 
in  18()o,  times  wTre  hard  for  many  of  the  people  in  the  states 
w^hich  had  formed  the  Confederacy.  Then  better  daj'-s  began 
to  dawn,  and  slowly  there  grew  up  under  free  labor  a  new  and 
more  prosperous  South  than  the  old  slave  times  had  ever  known. 

In  the  first  years  after  the  Civil  War  a  few  of  the  planters 
tried  to  work  their  plantations  as  they  had  before  1861.  But 
most  of  them  either  had  no  monev  to  hire  lal>or,  or  found  the 
work  of  the  freedmen  verv  unsatisfactorv.     In  the  course  of 
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time   most  of   the 

large  plantations 

were  broken  up  in- 
to sniall  farma  and 

sold    or    rented. 

The    poor   white 

men  of  the  South 

who    had     never 

been  able  to  com- 
pete   with    slave 

labor  now  began  to 

buy  land,  and   in 

time  many  of  thrm 

became  prosperous 

farmers.    A  few  of 

the  more    thrifty 

negroes  also  Ijeeamc 

land-owners,  but 

most  negro  farmers 

were   "croppers," 

that  is  they  raised 

cotton   on  rented 

land  for  a  share  of 

the  crop.     This  syst<*m  of  farming  is  still  widely   prevalent  in 

the  cotton  states.     As  years  passed,  more  acres  were  brought 

under  the  plow,  fertilizers  were   used,  and  better  methods  of 

cultivation  were  introduced,  with  the  result  that  our  Country 

is  now  producing   about 

three  times  as  many  tmies 
of  cotton  annually.as  it  ever 
(lid  in  a  single  year  with 
slave  labor. 

Before  the  Civil  War, 
cotton,  tobac(«,  and  sugar 
were  the  staple  crops  of  the  Diveraiflc 
South.  But  with  smaller  «piciiltiii 
farms  and  the  wider  use  of 
farm  machinery  agriculture 
began  to  be  diversified. 
IB  onwmc  More  com  was  raised  and 
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more  domestic  animals  were  kept.  .  Some  rice  had  been  grown 
since  colonial  times  in  South  Carolina,  Now  great  quantities 
of  it  are  raised  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Florida  is  famous  for 
its  oranges  and  its  grapefruit.  The  climate  of  the  South  Atlan- 
tic states  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  v^etablesof 
all  kinds,  and  truck-farming  is  widely  prevalent  in  them.  The 
northern  cities  furnish  a  market  for  vast  quantities  of  south- 
ern strawberries  and  watermelons  long  before  those  delifious 
fruits  ripen  in  the 
higher  latitudes. 

The  New  South 
is  no  longer  a  land 
of  a  single  industry' 
The  mountains 
which  extend  from 
Maryland  to  nortli- 
ern  Oeorgiii  and 
Alnb.ima  aif  cov- 
ered with  splendid 
foi-ests  and  under- 
hiid  with  a  wealth 
(if  coal  and  iron. 
Oil  and  gas  abound 
in  many  places 
there.  Their  rivers 
provide  abundant 
water-power  whii-li 
can  be  easily  con- 
verted info  elec- 
tricity. One  of  the 
richest  oil  5elds  in 
America  is  located 
in  ( >klah(ima  and  Texas,  and  all  the  Ciulf  states  are  rich  in  timber. 
Phosphate  rock  of  incKtiuiable  value  for  fertilizer  is  found  in 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  '  The  existence  of  most 
of  these  natural  resources  was  well  known  Iwfore  the  Civil  War, 
hut  their  development  was  not  seriously  undertaken  until  a 
new  industrial  life.  Iwised  uivin  fret;  lat)or,  Ix^an  to  grow  up  in 
the  former  slave  states,  Now  the  South  mines  its  own  coal 
!in<l   iron,  while   oil-wells   dot   the  plains   of   Oklahoma  and 
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Texas,  and  busy  sawmills  cut  the  pine  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  and  the  cypress  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  into  the 
finest  lumber. 

With  its  wealth  of  such  raw  materials  and  soun^es  of  power, 
as  cotton,  timber,  iron,  coal,  and  water-power,  the  southern 
section  of  our  country  lacked  only  free  labor  and  railroads  in  The  rise 
order  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  region.  The  Civil  of  manufac- 
War  set  its  labor  free,  and  a  few  years  later  the  South  entered  ^^  S)uth 
upon  an  era  of  rapid  railroad  building.  Soon  iron  foundries 
and  cotton-mills  began  to  spring  up  as  if  by  magic.  By  1900 
the  Carolinas  spun  more  than  one-half  of  the  cotton  grown  upon 
their  plantations.  Sleepy  villages  gicw  to  be  bustling  towns, 
while  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  and  Nashville 
became  great  manufacturing  cities.  Twenty  years  after  the 
Civil  War  closed,  Henry  W.  Grady,  an  eloquent  Georgian,  said, 
^^We  have  found  out  that  the  free  negro  counts  for  more  than 
he  did  as  a  slave.  We  have  challenged  your  spinners  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  your  iron-workers  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
fallen  in  love  with  work.'' 

This  marvelous  growth  of  a  New  South  has  not  been 
confined  to  business  alone.  Free  public  scjhools  for  l)oth  the 
white  people  and  the  negroes  have  been  estabUshed  in  all  the  Progress  in 
southern  states,  and  illiteracy  among  lx)th  races  has  been  ^^^^^tion 
greatly  diminished.  The  old  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
South  have  grown  stronger,  and  many  new  ones  have  been 
founded,  pigher  schools  for  the  negroes,  like  those  at  Hampton, 
Virginia,  and  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  have  done  a  useful  work. 
While  part  of  the  negroes  are  still  in  a  backward  condition, 
many  of  them  have  become  intelligent  and  industrious  citizens. 

The  negroes  in  the  South  have  acquired  considerable 
property  during  their  first  half  century  of  freedom,  but  for 
many  years  they  have  had  little  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  TTie  negroes 
country.  After  the  carpetbagger  governments  were  overthrown,  ^?'^" 
the  freedmen  were  kept  from  the  polls  by  threats  or  cheated  in 
counting  the  votes  if  they  persisted  in  voting.  After  a  time 
the  best  white  men  of  the  South  saw  that  so  much  violence 
and  fraud  in  elections  was  debasing  their  own  race,  and  they 
resolved  to  disfranchise  the  negroes  })y  lawful  means.  The 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  said  that  the  right  to 
vote  should  not  be  denied  '^on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
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corulilioti  of  st-rvitiido,"  but  it  did  not  forbid  educatiooai  or 
property  t<-sfs  for  vot(>rs.  Since  1890  nearly  all  the  aouthero 
8tat<'K  haw  deprived  the  maas  of  the  negroes  of  the  franchise  l^' 
such  l<«ta.  In  some  stato«  the  qualificationa  for  voting  have 
been  CO  worded,  that  while  applying  to  all  negroes,  they  do  not 
apply  for  the  present  to  all  white  men. 

Politics  After  the  Civil  War. — We  have  already  noted  how 
the  Republicans  in  fonpresa  quarreled  with  President  Johnson 
over  the  political  recon- 
struction of  the  southern 
states  and  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  remove  him 
from  office  by  impeach- 
ment. The  Republicans 
eagerly  looked  forward  tn 
Ihc  election  of  1868  Im'- 
I'iuise  it  would  give  them 
ii  <'hance  to  choose  a 
president  in  sraipathy 
ivilh  their  policy  in  the 


^KSj  * . 


I  hi 
"Liberal  H' 
ublicui"   ■-('< 


^^^^^^^^S//^K^^^^^I   i^uth.     When  the 
^^^^^^^M^^^^H^^^W    came 
u^H^^I^^^^^^^^^^HK/     nmuinated  CieneraKirant 
^^H^^^^^^^k  ^^^^m       for  presidency,  and 

^^^^^^^^^^^^         ^Bv  iiopularity    as 

^^^^^^Bk         W  hero  the  Civil  War 

^S^^^^^^Bh^^^/^  made  him  an  easy 

^^^Pl^^g^^  o^■er  Horatio  Sej-niour  of 

C  H"m<,i-^«i..a.  n*'"*!'.^.'".  p.  r.    New  York,  his  Demo- 
uir..«  s.  Gnnt  ^^*'<^  Opponent. 

Grant  was  one  of 
greatest  geiiei-.d;;  in  our  histon,-,  but  his  years  in  the  White 
use  added  imthing  to  his  fame.  He  carried  out  the  ruthless 
iiioiisirucliou  iH>]icy  of  his  pjirty,  but  before  the  close  of  his 
tirsi  icnii,  many  liepublirans  lH>gjm  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
lb;tl  imlicy  :uid  In  chi-rish  a  kinder  feehng  for  the  long-suffer- 
ing i>e()])le  (if  till'  South,  ()ther  Kepubhcans  were  dissatisfied 
ivitii  till'  high  tnritT  which  had  Urn  imt)08e<l  during  the  war 
iiiid  ivantiHl  to  reduce  it.  and  still  others  were  eager  to  attack 
I  he  evils  (if  ilie  spoils  system  which  had  l>een  growing  st«idily 
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worse  ever  since  the  dayaof  Andrew  Jackson.  In  1872  all  these 
discontented  elements  called  themselves  "Libera)  Republicans," 
and  tried  to  form  a  new  party.  The  Democrats  joined  them  in 
nominating  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
for  president.  Greeley  was  one  of  the  greatest  editors  that  our 
country  has  ever  had,  but  he  was  visionary  and  unpractical, 
and  lacked  nearly  every  qualification  for  the  presidency.  He 
was  easily  beaten  by  Grant,  who  was  renominated  by  the 
regular  Republicans. 

Grant's  second  term 
in    the    presidency  was 
even  less  creditable  than 
his  first.     The  years  of 
carpetbagger  misrule   in 
the  South  were  a  time  of 
much  dishonesty  in  the 
political  life  of  the  whole  ) 
nation.  Thegovemments  |l 
of  many  of  the  rapidly  ( 
growing   northern  cities  I 
fell   into   the   hands   of  \ 
ignorant    and    corrupt 
politicians.  In  New  York 
a  gang  of  such  men,  led 
by  "Boss"  Tweed,  con- 
trolled the   government 
for  some  years  and  rob)>ed 
the  city  of  millions   of 
dollars.    President  Grant 
was  as  honest  a  man  as 

ever  lived,  but  he  was  a  poor  judge  of  men  and  more  than 
one  unworthy  politician  imposed  on  him  and  secured  an 
appointment  to  office.  The  misdeeds  of  some  of  these  corrupt 
public  servants  resulted  in  several  political  scandals  during 
Grant's  second  term  in  the  presidency.  Even  his  secretary  of 
war  was  impeached  for  accepting  bribes.  These  dishonest 
practices  of  some  officials  injured  the  Republican  party,  and  the 
Democrats  won  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1874  and 
cheriEdied  high  hopes  of  electing  the  next  president. 

In  1876  the  Republicans  nominated  Governor  Rutherford 
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B.  Hayes  of  Ohio  for  tht;  presidency.  Samuel  J.  Tildes  oi 
Ttw'dispnted  New  York  was  the  Democraiic  candidate.  Hayes  was  a  quiet 
l^^'"^  t}ut  altle  and  honest  man  who  had  been  a  brave  genenU  in  the 

Civil  War.  Tilden  was  a  brilliant  lawyer  who  lud  won  fame 
by  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  notorious  "Tweed  Ring" 
in  New  York  City.  The  election  was  very  close.  Tilden  had 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  undisputed  electoral  votes  and  a 
decided  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  Both  parties  claimed  to 
have  carried  the  states 
of  South  Carolina,  Flo- 
rida and  Louisiana.  If 
the  electoral  votes  of  aU 
these  states  were  coun- 
ted for  Hayes  he  would 
have  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  and  would 
l>e  elected.  The  two 
houses  in  Congress 
could  not  agree  as  to 
which  were  the  rightful 
\otes  from  the  three 
states  in  question,  and 
finally  the  matter  was 
left  to  an  Electoral 
C'omniission  composed 
of  five  senators,  five 
menit>ers  of  the  House 
11,,  ^'^^BB^^^'  '^^  Representatives,  and 

Electoral  five  justices  of  the  Sup- 

CommiSdOIl  R«tl«ri«dB,H.Te.  ^^^    ^^^^         j^   j^^p^ 

pi'iicd  that  t'iglit  mcnilwrs  ol  the  Electoral  Commission  were 
Kcpulilicans  iind  that  seven  were  Democrats,  and  by  a  vote  of 
eigiit  to  seven  it  decided  that  the  Itepublicans  had  carried  all 
the  disputed  states.  By  this  narrow  margin  Hayes  became 
president  in  1877. 

Our  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries. — The  years  when 
our  country  wns  just  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  Civil 

The  French    War  wviv  a  critical  jH'riotl  in  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

la  Mexico      Shortly  after  llie  war  l>egan  in  1861,  France,  Engknd,  and 
SjKuii,  jiiincd  ill  sending  troops  to  Mexico  to  protect  the  ri^ils 
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of  their  people  in  that  country.  As  soon  as  their  purpose  was 
accomplished,  f^land  and  Spain  withdrew;  but  Napoleon  III, 
the  ruler  of  France,  overthrew  the  Repubhc  of  Mexico,  and  set 
up  an  empire  in  its  stead.  He  placed  Maximilian,  the  brother 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  throne,  and  maintained  his 
authority  with  French  bayonets.  This  action  was  a  serious 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  with  a  civil  war  on  its 
hands,  the  United  States  could  do  nothing  at  the  time  but 
protest.  When  the  war  was  over  in  1865  our  government  told 
Napoleon  III  in  the  plainest  words  that  the  United  States  would 
not  tolerate  a  foreign  monarchy  in  Mexico  and  that  he  must 


withdraw  his  troops  from  that  country.     A  large  army  under  The  Monroe 
General  Sheridan  was  sent  toward  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  ^^^*., 
Napoleon  soon  promised  to  withdraw  his  forces.     When  the 
last  French  soldiers  left  Mexico  in  18G7,  the  Mexicans  promptly 
captured  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  executed  him. 

The  same  year  that  the  French  withdrew  from  Mexico 
Russia  unexpectedly  offered  to  sell  Alaska  to  the  United  States, 
and  Secretary  Seward  promptly  accepted  the  proposition.  The 
Not  much  was  known  of  this  vast  northern  region  at  that  ??'^"*  ** 
time,  but  it  was  supposted  to  Im  a  barren  waste  of  little  value 
except  for  its  fur  trade.  Some  people  found  fault  with  the  gov- 
ernment for  buying  a  "vast  area  of  rocks  and  ice,"  but  as 
Russia  had  been  a  warm  friend  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
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War  there  was  little  Herioua  objection  to  ratifying  the  treaty  of 
purchase.  In  acquiring  Alaska  we  made  a  better  bargain  than 
we  knew,  for  its  furs,  fish,  gold,  coal,  and  timber  are  wmth 
many  times  the  S7,200,000  which  we  paid  Russia  for  the 
country. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Alabama  and  othw  oomnterce- 
dextroying  cruisers  built  in  England  for  the  Confederacy 
inflicted  great  damage  upon  American  shipping  during  thr 
Civil  War.     The  United  States  declared  that  Great  Britain 


had  violated  her  ncutraUty  in  permitting  tiieae  ships  to  be 
built  for  the  South,  and  insisted  that  she  ought  to  pay  for  the 
damagp  which  they  did.  For  some  years  the  British  govern- 
ment refused  to  listen  to  this  demand,  but  in  1871  the  two 
nations  made  a  treaty  at  Washington  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  "Alabama  Claims,"  as  they  were  called,  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  A  tribunal  of  five  men — one  appointed 
by  the  United  States,  one  appointed  by  Great  Britain,  and  one 
each  by  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Brazil,  met  at  Geneva,  Switaer- 


land,  ; 


id  after  listening  to  ai^uments  by  both  aides  decided 


that  Great  Britain  should  pay  the  United  States  115,500,000 
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for  the  losses  our  ship-owners  suffered  from  the  Alabama  and 
other  cruisers.  This  decision  was  very  unpopular  in  England, 
but  the  British  government  promptly  paid  the  money.  By 
arbitrating  the  ''Alabama  Claims/'  and  other  disputes  then 
and  since,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  shown 
the  world  that  there  is  a  better  way  than  war  to  settle  differences 
between  nations. 
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Novels:   Tourgfe,  A  F00F9  Errand;  Brieka  withoui  Afrow;  F^ 
RtiRoek;  Qariand,  Tk$  Riltimi  iif  ih$  FHmOb^  Qsi  Mqbi  Tr^^ 
Cable,  John  Uanh,  SaiOkimer;  Ola^Bcyir,  Th§  Ddummm;  DisDon,  Tk 
LeopaniPB  SpaU:  TTie  Clanaman, 

QUSSnONS  AND  SUOOBSTIONS. 

1.  If  there  are  any  old  soldiorB  of  the  Civil  War  still  Uving  in  your 
eommunity  ^k  one  of  them  to  tdl  you  how  he  was  muste^^  out  at  the 
dose  of  the  war.  Compare  the  home-coming  of  the  soldiera  in  1865  with 
the  return  of  our  men  from  Europe  in  1919. 

2.  Look  up  Lincoln's  plan  for  reorganismg  the  southern  states.  Wbat 
was  the  chief  difference  between  the  Lincoln-Johnson  plan  of  reoonstnidioo 
and  the  plan  enacted  by  Congress?   Which  was  the  wiser  plan?   Why? 

3.  What  did  the  thirteenth  amendmoit  do  for  the  negro?  Tlie  foa^ 
teenth  ?    The  fifteenth? 

4.  Were  the  deeds  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  right?  Is  it  ever  right  to 
break  the  law  in  order  to  accomplish  a  good  purpose?    Why? 

5.  Why  has  the  South  been  solid  for  the  Democratic  party  ever  anoe 
the  Civil  War?  Has  this  "Solid  South"  been  a  good  thing  for  the  nation? 
Wliy? 

6.  In  what  ways  did  the  abolition  of  slavery  benefit  the  poor  white 
men  of  the  South? 

7.  Locate  on  the  map  ten  important  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
South.    What  is  the  chi^  product  made  in  each  of  them? 

8.  Would  we  have  had  a  right  to  expel  the  French  troops  from  Mexico 
by  force?    Why? 

9.  Try  to  find  other  instances  of  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  besides  the  one  described  in  this  chapter. 

10.  Question  for  debate:  Resolved,  That  the  right  to  vote  ou^ttobe 
restrioted  to  those  citizens  who  can  read  and  write. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
New  Ways  of  Working  and  Living 

The  Age  of  Machinery. — In  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  book 
we  studied  how  the  Industrial  Revolution,  as  the  transition 
from  hand  labor  to  machine  production  is  called,  wrought  The 
great  changes  in  our  ways  of  making  things  and  in  our  mode  ^d^st^ 
of  life.  We  saw  how  manufacturing  was  steadily  transferred 
from  the  home  and  the  small  shop  to  the  factory,  how  cities 
grew  up  around  these  factories,  and  how  the  men  engaged  in 
industry  began  to  be  divided  into  capitalists  and  laborers,  each 
striving  for  a  larger  share  of  what  they  jointly  produced.  While 
these  changes  in  the  industrial  life  of  our  coimtry  began  more 
than  a  century  ago,  they  have  been  going  on  during  the  last 
fifty  years  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  and  most  of  the 
important  questions  in  our  later  history  have  grown  out  of  them. 

An  EngUsh  traveler  who  visited  the  United  States  in  1865 
was  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  Americans  were  making 
machines  to  do  all  kinds  of  work.  "We  find,"  he  said,  '*a  Machines i 
machine  even  to  peel  applet;  another  to  beat  eggs;  a  third  •^^'Y 
to  clean  knives;  a  fourth  to  wring  clothes."  This  American 
spirit  of  invention  has  been  more  active  than  ever  in  recent 
years.  It  has  given  us  machines  to  milk  cows,  to  dig  ditches, 
to  sweep  floors,  to  record  sales,  to  add  columns  of  figures,  and 
to  do  a  thousand  other  things  which  were  done  by  hand  in 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  ever-widening  use  of  machinery  is  found  in  every 
department  of  our  industrial  life.  For  the  last  half  century 
the  invention  of  new  agricultural  tools  and  machines  has  gradu- 
ally freed  farm  life  of  much  of  the  hard  work  of  earUer  days. 
The  progressive  farmer  now  plows  his  fields  with  a  sulky  plow, 
fertilizes  them  with  the  aid  of  a  manure-spreader,  plants  the 
seed  with  a  drill,  cultivates  the  growing  crops  with  a  riding 
cultivator,  and  harvests  the  grain  with  a  self-binding  harvester. 
The  threshing-machine,  the  cotton-gin,  and  the  corn-husker 
prepare  the  various  crops  for  market.  The  mower,  the  hay- 
tedder,  the  horse-rake,  the  hay-loader,  and  the  horse-fork  do 
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th<>  heavy  work  in  haymaking.  On  many  famiB,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  cutting  fodder,  shelling  com,  making  butter, 
and  many  other  things  which  were  once  done  slowly  and  labori- 
ously by  hand,  are  now  done  quickly  and  easily  by  machineiy. 
But  it  i&  in  manufacturing  that  machinery  has  come  to 
rpign  supreme.  Here  the  human  hand  now  does  little  but  guide 
the  material  to  the  machine,  while  the  work  is  done  by  the 
tireless  energy  of  steam  or  electricity.  The  various  spinning- 
machines  and  power-looms,  whose  introduction  began  the  revo- 
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lution  in  the  textile  Industry  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
havt^  1>pen  greatly  improved  by  morp  modern  inventors.  Nearly 
('ver\-  arliclo  of  clothing  that  we  wear  is  made  by  a  machine. 
Other  jnftfhiues  make  pins,  screws,  nails,  and  many  other 
household  necessities  in  countless  numbers.'  Simple  old-time 
tools  like  the  shovel,  the  hammer,  and  the  plane  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  driven  by  steam.  New  tools  have  been 
invented  for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose,  and  then 
machines  have  Ix-en  made  to  make  these  tools. 
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Nor  has  this  marvelous  development  in  the  use  of  machinery 
been  limited  to  the  farm  and  the  factory.  The  busineaa  office 
is  equipped  with  dictaphones  qnd  typewriter.  Type  is  set  by 
machines,  and  daily 
papen  are  printed 
upon  presses  which 
print,  cut,  paste, 
fold,  and  count  six- 
ty thousand  six- 
teen-page paperB 
in  a  single  hour. 
The  paper  upon 
which  the  news  is 
printed  is  made  of 
wood  which  passes 
through  great  pulp 
mills  and  paper 
mills  on  its  way 
from  the  forest  to 
the  printing-house.  The  phonoKraph,  the  stereopticon,  and  the 
moving-picture  machine  have  their  part  in  the  amusement 
and  the  education  of 
the  people. 

The  general  use  of 
niachincrj'  in  every  line 
of  iiHiustry  has  created  Iron  tad 
an  enormous  demand  """' 
for  the  iron  and  steel 
out  of  which  most  of 
the  machines  arc  made, 
fortunately  our  coun- 
try is  very  rich  in  de- 
posits of  iron  ore.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to 
utilize  this  wealth  of  ore 
without  theheIpofnll^- 
chinery.  Steam  shovels 
load  it  upon  the  cars 
or  boats  which  carry  it  from  the  mines  to  the  mills.  In  the 
iron  and  steel  mills  great  blast-furnaces  reduce  the  ore  to  pig- 
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iron,  some  of  which  is  t^onvert^  into  steel  by  other  p 
Powerful  machines  draw  the  steel  into  rods  or  roll  it  into  sheets. 
In  recent  years  great  quantities  of  steel  have  been  used  in  build- 
ing ships,  railroads,  bridges,  and  for  the  framework  of  buildings. 
Hoisting  machines  and  traveling  cranes  are  used  in  handling 
this  heavy  structural  material.  Truly,  the  latest  years  of  our 
history  may  well  be  called  the  age  of  marhiner>'. 

New  Sources  of  Power. — But  the  moilem  age  of  machinerj- 
would    have    been    impossible    without    power   to   drive    the 
marhincR.    Many  small  tools  and  machines  an-  worked  by  hand 
and  most  Jigricult ursil  iiuplcnients  arc  still  druwn  l\y  horses, 
but  from   the  first 
the   niachincrj-   in 
factories   was   nin 
by  water  power  or 
by   the    steam-en- 
gine,  and   steaiij 
still    drives    the 
wheels   of   most  of 
our   factories  anil 
locomotives.     .At 
first,  wood  was  used 
as    fuel    for    the 
steam-engine,    but 
coal  gradually  took 
its   place,  and   for 
ATmtOaritii many  years  the  coal 

Each  darrlck  covert  in  oil-well  (ram  which  Iha  oil  it       nliner  llOS  provided 
pumiHd  thrDDth  pipe-Iinci  to  the  rcflacn  ,i_  r    ..i 

the  soiirce  of  the 
greater  part  of  the-  iKiwcr  which  has  made  possible  our  manufac- 
tures and  our  ccinmierce.  About  forty  years  ago,  petroleum,  nat- 
ural gas,  iind  electricity  Ix-gan  to  !«■  used  to  run  machinery.  Now 
tiie^'  rival  coal  jis  sources  of  power,  and  they  aR>  <lestined  to 
phiy  II  still  liii-Eer  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  futun'. 

Tlic  first  oil-well  in  the  United  Slates  was  Um'd  in  north- 
wcsicrn  PcniLsylvania  in  18.")9.  Since  then,  i>etroleimi,  or  roal- 
d  gu  oil,  has  Im-cii  found  in  nearly  every  st^'diun  of  the  country.  The 
oil  fields  of  Kaiisiis,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  California  are 
especially  rich.  By  llic  process  of  refining,  the  crude  petroleum 
is  separiiled  into  kerosene,  gasoline,  nnd  many  other  useful 
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substances.  The  kerosene  lamp  came  into  use  soon  after  petro- 
leum was  put  upon  the  market,  and  the  gasoline  stove  a  few 
years  later.  From  the  beginning  natural  gas  was  frequently 
found  in  boring  for  oil,  but  at  first  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
After  1870  it  began  to  be  used  for  heating  houses  and  Ughting 
streets,  and  some  years  later  as  a  fuel  in  mills  and  factories. 
Crude  petroleum  is  now  coming  into  use  as  fuel  in  locomotives 
and  steamships. 

After  experimenting  for  more  than  a  century,  European 
inventors  made  the  first  practical  gas-engine  about  fifty  years 
ago.  The  first  successful  one  in  the  United  States  was  built  The  gas- 
in  1873,  and  these  engines  have  been  constantly  improved  and  engine 
increasingly  used  since  that  time.  In  the  gas-erigine  the  explo- 
sion or  very  rapid  burning  of  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  in  the 
cylinder  drives  a  piston  which  turns  the  wheels.  The  gas  burned 
comes  from  gasoline,  though  alcohol  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  gas-engine  has  several  decided  advantages  over 
the  steam  engine.  It  is  simpler,  safer,  cleaner,  can  be  started 
without  tedious  preparation,  and  can  be  operated  by  those 
who  lack  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  run  a  steam-engine.  The 
gas-engine  has  a  great  variety  of  us(\s  in  factories  and  upon 
farms.  Because  of  its  small  size  and  light  weight  it  is  especially 
fitted  to  furnish  the  motive  power  for  driving  automobiles, 
trucks,  motor  boats,  and  aeroplanes. 

Electricity  is  the  most  important  of  the  new  sources  of 
power.  We  have  seen  how  Samuel  Morsels  electric  tele- 
graph was  invented  in  1837.  In  1866  Cyrus  W.  Field,  after  The  age  o 
yeais  of  patient  effort,  succeeded  in  establishing  p(*rmanent  electricity 
telegraphic  conununication  between  Europe  and  America.  A 
few  years  later  the  dynamo,  a  machine  for  making  electricity 
cheaply  and  on  a  larg(i  scale,  came  into  use  in  America.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  new  force  could  be  utilized  in  many  ways. 
It  was  first  extensively  used  for  lighting  purposes.  In  1879 
Thomas  A.  Edison  gave  us  the  first  practical  incandescent  Ught. 
At  that  time  gas  made  from  coal  had  taken  the  place  of  the  kero- 
sene lamp  for  illuminating  purposes  in  cities,  but  since  then  wher- 
ever the  electric  light  is  available  it  has  steadily  displaced  all 
other  methods  of  artificial  lighting.  About  the  time  the  electric 
light  began  to  be  used,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  invented  the 
electric  telephone.     It  quickly  came  into  common  use,  and  in 
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a  few  years  men  were  talkii^  from  city  to  city.  In  1899  an 
Italian  named  William  Marconi  brought  to  America  a  device 
for  sending  telegraph  messages  through  the  air,  and  three  yeare 
later  the  first  wireless  message  was  flashed  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  1885  the  first  electric  trolley  lines  were  built,  and  fifteen  years 
later  it  wnuld  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  street-car  drawn  1^ 
horflca  in  any  American  city.  Soon  electric  railways  were  coo- 
structwi  from  town  to 
town,  and  recently  elec- 
tric locomotives  began  to 
be  used  on  the  railroada 
Klectric  motors  are  also 
used  in  automobiles  and 
for  driving  machinery  in 
factories.  The  dynamos 
for  generating  electricity 
arr  driven  by  steam  or 
gas-engines  or  by  wat«r 
power.  Our  supply  oi 
water  power  is  almost 
unlimited,  and  it  is  c^" 
tain  to  be  more  and  more 
widely  used  in  the  fom 
of  electricity  in  the  fu- 
ture. Electric  power  ha* 
the  peculiar  advantage 
that  it  can  be  easily  car- 
ried long  distances  by 
wire  to  the  place  where 
it  is  needed.  It  seems 
■entieth  centun.'   will   be  called  the  age 
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pnibable  that   llie 
of  drctricity. 

An  Age  of  Railroads. — We  have  called  the  last  fifty  years 
of  our  history  the  age  of  machinen,-.     It  is  just  as  truly  an  age 

levelop-  of  railroads.     The  ever- increasing  products  of  our  farms  and 
of  our  faetories,  due  in  large  part  to  the  constantly  widening  use  of 

*  new  lal>or-saving  niaehiiicn,',  would  have  little  value  if  we  did 

not  lune  enough  railrojids  to  distribute  them  among  the  people 
of  iiiir  own  countri-  or  to  carry  them  to  the  seaports  frtxn 
which  they  can  1k'  sent  to  foreign  markets.    There  were  about 
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thirty  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  in  1860. 
The  Civil  War  did  much  to  show  our  people  their  need  of  more 
and  better  facilities  for  transportation,  and  when  peace  came 
in  1865,  they  quickly  turned  their  attention  to  this  problem. 
ITie  earUer  railroads,  many  of  which  were  short,  were  joined 
together  to  form  great  railway  systems,  so  that  for  the  first 
time  it  became  possible  to  take  long  journeys  without  changing 
cars.  New  roads  were  built  so  rapidly  that  by  1880  the  railway 
mileage  of  the  country  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
it  had  been  when  the  Civil  War  began. 


INinr  Dun  and  1a 

The  greatest  undertaking  of  the  years  just  after  the  Civil 
War  was  the  building  of  the  first  railroad  across  the  continent. 
Ever  since  the  gold  seekers  rushed  to  California  in  1849  men  The  first 
lad  dreamed  of  a  railroad  to  join  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  East,  r^^roid 
In  1862  Congress  encouraged  two  private  companies  to  under-  contbient 
aks  the  gigantic  task  of  building  such  a  road  by  lending  them 
large  sums  of  money  and  giving  them  vast  tracts  of  land  along 
be  line  of  the  proposed  roadway.    The  first  rails  were  laid  on 
Jiia  road  in  1864  and  after  the  war  the  work  progressed  more 
"i^jidly.    One  company  worked  westward  up  the  valley  of  the 
E*latte  River  and  the  other  eastward  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
ItfouDtaiDB.     With  infinite  patience  and  great  skill  both  com- 
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panies  pushed  steadily  forward  across  deserts  and  over  the 
passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  until  they  met  near  Ogden, 
Utah,  where  the  driving  of  a  golden  spike  in  May,  1S69,  marked 
the  completion  of  the  greatest  feat  of  American  engineering  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  lat<^r  years  other  railroads  were 
built  (leross  the  western  mountains  until  now  at  le.ast  seven 
lines  of  sitiel  bind  the  Far  West  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

For  sonic  years  afttr  the  Civil  War  prices  were  high,  money 
was  plentiful,  and  men  were  tempted  to  engage  in  all  eorte  of 


panic  of  new  cnterpriws  in  the  liopi.'  of  getliiig  rifh  quickly.  Much  <if 
this  speculation  was  done  with  txirrowed  money,  and  when  the 
high  prices  of  war  times  fell,  the  pt;oplc  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  p'ly  their  debits.  The  new  riiilroa<ls  had  Iveen  largely 
built  with  borrowed  money,  and  at  first  some  of  them,  especially 
in  thf  West .  did  nnt  have  income  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on 
what  Ihcy  owed.  Under  these  eireiimsl anccs  their  bonds  fell 
in  v:i\ui\  and  it  Iteeame  difficult  to  sell  them.  The  greatest 
banking  liouse  in  the  country,  that  of  Jay  Cooko  &  Co.,  held 
great  (iimntities  of  such  bonds,  and  when  if  could  not  sell 
them  it  had  t()  rIos<-  its  doors  because  it  could  not  pay  its  debts. 
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This  failure  marked  the  b^inning  of  the  disastrous  panic  of 
1873.  Soon  other  banks  ckised,  business  houses  failed,  factories 
were  shut  up,  and  many  men  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Rail- 
road building  almost  ceased  during  this  period  of  hard  times. 

Afl  the  country  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1873  the  building  of  new  railroads  was  resumed,  and  it  has  gone 
steadily  forward  ever  since.    Our  ninety-three  thousand  Toiles  Improve 
of  railroad  in  1880  had  doubled  by  1900,  and  within  two  decades  ?^^^ 
about  75,000  additional  miles  of  track  had  been  added  to  the  tioa  ^"^^ 


A  Trnak-IlD*  lUlliMd 

railroads  of  the  United  States.  The  improvement  of  railway 
service  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  mileage.  Parlor, 
dining,  and  sleeping  ears  add  to  the  comfort  of  travel,  and  the 
air-brake  and  other  inventions  of  Geoi^  Westinghouse  have 
greatly  increased  the  safety  of  fast  trains.  The  refrigerator  car 
makes  it  possible  to  send  vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  and  other  pei> 
ishable  products  long  distances  to  market.  The  work  of  the  rail- 
roads in  handling  the  bulk  of  the  enormous  inland  commerce  of 
our  country  is  supplemented  by  coastwise  ships  which  ply  from 
port  to  port,  by  vessels  which  carry  v&Bt  quantities  of  ore, 
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wheat,  aod  lumber  on  the  great  lakes,  by  numerous  iotoiirbau 
trolley  lines,  and  later  by  motor  trucks  which  cany  fret^t 
upon  the  public  highways. 

Our  Growing  Wealfli. — The  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed 
a  marvelous  expansion  in  every  line  of  industry  in  America. 
The  Every  section  of  our  country  has  shared  in  this  growth.    TTw 

fH^^  ***  factories  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states  have  made  more 
^^  goods  than  ever  before.  A  more  diversified  industry  under  a 
system  of  free  labor  has  brought  prosperity  in  a  flood  to  the 
New  South.  The  wheat,  mm,  hoRs,  and  cattle  of  the  prairie 
states  have  been  pour- 
ing to  market  in  an  ever 
widening  stream.  The 
rich  mineral  resources 
of  the  Rocky  MountAins 
have  been  revealed. 
Enterprise  and  industr)' 
have  changed  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  from  a  regioD 
of  rough  "lining  camps 
to  a  land  of  fertile  grain 
fields,  fruitful  orchards, 
and  splendid  cities. 

The  unparalleled 
industrial  activity  and 
expansion   of   the   last 
haif  century  have  piled 
up  wealth  in  our  coun- 
try   beyond    anything 
ever  l<n(>wn  lieforc  in  the  history  of  the  world.    The  United 
States,  "with  seven  per  cent,  of  the  earth's  area  and  six  per 
cent,  of  its  population,  protluce^  iseventy  per  cent,  of  the  com, 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cotton,  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco, 
uikI  fift(«?n  per  cent,  of  the  cattle.     It  leads  in  the  production 
of  coal,  pt'troleum,  copper,  and  iron."    The  total  wealth  of  the 
country  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  billion  dollars,  and  it 
is  growing  by  many  billions  every  year. 

A  careful  study  of  the  figures  opposite  will  give  a  vivid  im- 
Ijn'ssion  of  tlu!  wonderful  industrial  progress  of  the  United  States 
siticc  the  Civil  War.    In  that  table  the  numbers  are  all  millions. 
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The  progress  of  the  United  States  in  iDdustry  and  the  arts 
has  been  shown  and  wonderfully  stimulated  by  the  splendid 
displays  of  farm  products,  machinery,  maDufacturing  goods,  Worid's 
and  the  fine  arts  in  the  great  expositions  or  world's  fairs  which  ^'^ 
have  been  held  at  various  times  since  the  Civil  War.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
Other  notable  fairs  of  this  kind  were  the  Columbian  Exposition 
or  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893,  the  Pan-American  Expom- 
tion  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
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LoiUB  in  1904,  the  Alaska- Yukon  Exposition  at  Seattle  in  1909, 
and  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

The  reasons  for  tho  rapid  inihmtrial  development  of  our 
country  in  its  later  yirai-s  arc  not  hard  to  find.  The  United 
States  is  a  vast  and  tcrc-atly  divprsificd  land.  Nature  has  g^ven 
it  a  rich  soil,  clothixl  it  with  Rplendid  forpst«,  and  hidden 
beneath  its  surface  inuneiisc  supplies  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and 
oiL  But  Ihe  p-eatest  reason  for  our  imparallcled  material 
prosperity  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  American  people — 
in  their  intelligence,  energy,  inventive  genius,  daring  enterprise, 
and  eager  absorption  in  business. 
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Changes  in  Our  Mode  of  Life. — The  changes  in  industrj' 
during  the  last  half  t-oiitury  have  influenced  our  ways  of  living 
.  peofto   even  more  than  they  have  promoted  our  material  progress  and 
wne  prosperity.    In  the  diiys  when  men  manufactured  goods  in  their 

Iceri  ^^^  small  shops,  each  workman  who  made  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a 

wagon,  or  a  watch  planned  (he  thiiiK  he  was  to  make,  fashioned 
all  its  parts,  and  then  fitted  them  together  to  form  the  finished 
product.  His  daily  task  made  him  a  more  intelligent,  thought- 
ful, and  self-reliant  man.  With  the  coming  of  the  large  factory 
all  this  was  changed.  The  use  of  niuchinerj'  brought  division 
of  Inbo;-.  The  factory  worker  spends  his  days  in  operating  a 
waehiiie  which  may  perform  only  one  small  part  in  tumii^ 
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out  the  cfHupleted  article.  Many  of  the  machines  are  bo  ample 
that  women  and  children  can  run  them  quite  as  well  and  more 
cheaply  than  men;  and  consequently  large  numbers  of  women 
and  children  have  come  to  be  employed  in  factories.  Running 
simple  machines  for  long  hours  every  day  tends  to  make  mere 
machines  of  those  who  do  it.  If  the  large  number  of  our  people 
who  now  work  in  factories  are  to  be  as  good  men  and  women  as 
their  ancestors  were,  they  must  have  a  short  working  day  and 
wide  opportunities  for  recreation  and  education  to  offset  the 
deadening  effect  of  their  monotonous  round  of  daily  toil. 

The  transition  from  hand  labor  to  machine  production 


Dadat  tba  lidoiT  |ilu]  ■  worker  perlainubntoneopenlioD  in  nukliit  the  complets  articla. 

has  also  wrought  great  changes  in  life  on  the  American  fann. 
In  earlier  days  the  fanner  and  the  members  of  his  family — in  Old-Uias 
addition  to  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  the  crops  and  '•nallfa 
caring  for  the  domestic  animals — -churned  butter,  made  cheese, 
canned  or  dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  slaughtered  animals  and 
cured  meat,  and  made  many  of  the  tools  and  utensils  used  upon 
the  farm  or  in  the  house.  The  boys  and  girts  knew  how  to  do 
many  different  kinds  of  work,  because  the  old-time  farm  was 
a  great  Etchool  of  manual  training.  The  village  shoemaker,  the 
blacksmith,  and  the  neighboring  gristmill  and  sawmill  furnished 
the  farmer  with  most-  of  the  necessities  of  life  that  he  could  not 
make  for  himself. 
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The  rapid  developmeDt  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the 
twentieth  century  hae  nearly  destroyed  the  old-time  farm  life, 
unt-dar   The  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  the  great  meat-packing 
"*■'*  establishments  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha,  and  the 

mills  and  machine  shops  of  a  hundred  cities  have  taken  over 
household  industries.  Shoes,  flour,  and  lumber  no  longer  come 
from  village  shops  and  mills  but  from  the  shoe  factories  of 
Massachusetts,  the  flour-mills  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  sawmills 
of  the  Gulf  States  and  of  the  Far  NortJiwcat.  The  farmer  no 
loi^r  tries  to  produce  everything  that  his  family  needs,  but 
dcvot«8  himself  to 
growing  the  staple 
crops  best  adapted 
to  bta  soil  and  his 
market.  These  he 
sella  for  money, 
with  which  he  buys 
the  various  neces- 
sities of  life.  As  a 
result  of  this  change 
each  section  of  the 
country  haa  devel- 
oped the  kind  of 
farming  for  which 
is  best  fltted: 

ck  growing  on 

the  Atlantic  Coast, 

dairying  near  the  great  cities,  the  raising  of  cotton  in  the  South, 

and  the  growing  of  winter  wheat,  corn,  and  hve  stock  in  the 

Middle  West ,  and  of  spring  wheat  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 

While  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  making  things  has  been 

going  from  the  farm  and  the  village  shop  to  the  factory,  many 

I  powth   farmers'  sons  and  daughters  have  been  following  it  in  order  to 

dtiei         secure  employment.     At  the  same  time  many  newcomers  from 

Europe  have  settled  in  the  manufacturing  towns  where  they 

found  the  greatest  demand  for  their  labor.    As  a  result  of  these 

movements,  many  factory  towns  have  grown  to  be  large  cities 

,         during  the  last  fifty  years.    When  the  Civil  War  began,  fully 

five-sixths  of  the  American  people  were  country  dwellera;   now 

less  than  one-half  of  them  live  on  farms.    The  building  of  atreet- 
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car  lines,  elevated  railroads  and  subways,  and  the  increasing 
ufle  of  automobiles  have  quickened  the  growth  of  cities  by 
eoabting  people  to  live  at  greater  distances  from  their  work  in 
stores,  offices,  and  factories.  Where  it  has  not  been  easy  for 
cities  to  expand  over  more  territory  they  have  grown  up  into 
the  air  by  erecting  "skyscraper"  buildings  from  twenty  to 
fifty  stories  high. 

The  factories  have  vastly  multiplied  and  cheapened  goods  of 
every  kind,  and  the  railroads  have  made  it  possible  to  distribute  General 
them  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  a  far 
greater  variety  of  food  and 
many  more  comforts  and 
conveniences  in  our  homes 
than  people  enjoyed  fifty 
years  ago.  In  many 
instances  the  people  of 
our  growing  cities  have 
provided  themselves  with 
beautiful  parks,  public 
libraries,  and  hospitals; 
while  theaters,  music 
halls,  and  moving-picture 
shows  offer  them  amuse- 
ment at  every  turn.  At 
the  same  time,  free  rural 
mail  delivery,  the  inter- 
urban  trolley  car,  the 
telephone,  and  the  auto- 
mobile have  been  bringing 
country  people  nearer  to- 
gether and  making  life  on  the  farm  far  less  lonesome  than  it 
was  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  labor-saving  machines  used  in  your  ouii 
home.  How  many  of  the  farm  tools  and  machines  named  in  this  chapter 
have  you  ever  seen  in  use? 

2.  Where  does  the  wood  used  in  making  paper  come  from?  How  is 
steel  inade?     Locate  the  chief  coal  fields  in  the  United  States. 

8.  What  arc  the  chief  inventions  made  by  Thomas  A.  Kdison?  What 
are  the  special  advantages  of  wireless  telegraphy?  Do  you  know  any 
places  where  electricity  is  made  by  water-power? 

4.  Find  on  a  map  the  chief  transcontinental  railroads  of  the  present 
time.  How  does  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  compare  with 
that  of  Eurof)e? 
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5.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  increase  in  the  output  of 
petroleum  between  1900  and  1910?  What  effect  did  the  Great  War  in 
Europe  between  1914  and,  1918  have  upon  our  exports? 

6.  Would  you  prefer  to  work  on  a  farm  or  in  a  factory?  Why?  What 
other  reasons  than  the  desire  for  better  wag^  lead  men  to  move  from  the 
country  into  the  city? 

7.  What  are  the  chief  manufacturing  interests  in  your  home  city  or 
in  the  city  nearest  to  your  home?  What  are  the  chief  products  raised  on 
the  farms  of  your  state? 

8.  What  conveniences  in  our  homes  have  come  into  general  use  during 
the  last  fifty  years? 
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The  Conquest  of  flie  Continent — ^The  history  of  our  country 
began  when  little  bands  of  Europeans  first  gained  a  foothold 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  America  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Behind  these  first  settlements  there  lay  a  vast  untamed  conti- 
nent. Pushing  ever  westward,  our  people  have  steadfly  oanr 
quered  the  wilderness,  clearing  away  the  forests,  cultava^ing  the 
fields,  opening  the  mines,  building  roads,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  towns  and  cities.  During  the  last  fifty  years  this  ood- 
quest  of  the  continent  has  been  completed.  It  is  no  koger 
possible  for  a  young  man  to  go  west,  settle  upon  che^i  pdhfis 
land,  and  grow  up  with  the  country.  The  frontier  in  the 
United  States  has  disappeared  forever.  Before  we  read  the 
last  chapter  in  its  history  let  us  briefly  review  the  story  of  the 
long  and  heroic  westward  march  of  the  American  pioneer. 

The  Appalachian  mountain  system  confined  the  colonists 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  more  than  a  century.  Just  before 
the  Revolution,  Boone,  Robertson,  and  other  bold  frontiersmen, 
led  the  vanguard  of  a  swarm  of  pioneers  through  the  gaps  of 
the  Alleghanios  into  the  forest  lands  in  the  upper  valleys  erf  the 
Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio.  These  hardy  back- 
woodsmen and  the  steady  stream  of  settlers  which  followed 
where  they  showed  the  way,  built  log  cabins,  fought  the  Indians, 
set  up  new  governments,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  added  to  the 
young  nation  the  great  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio. 

Year  after  year  the  restless  and  the  ambitious  sought  their 
fortunes  in  the  West.  Just  after  the  War  of  1812  a  great  wave 
of  pioneers  poured  into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  wheat  and 
com  lands  of  the  North  and  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South 
began  to  be  developed.  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
and  Missouri  were  admitted  into  the  Union  between  1816  and 
1821.  During  the  next  thirty  years  the  other  great  agricultural 
states  in  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  occupied, 
and  American  pioneers  crossed  the  border  into  Texas,  which 
they  won  from  Mexico  and  at  last  added  to  the  United  States, 
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In  the  meantime,  roving  fur  traders,  devoted  missionaries, 
and  adventurous  army  ofEcera  were  finding  the  best  trails  across 
the  continent.  Soon  after  1840  a  few  pioneers  began  to  make  Winning  the 
their  way  to  the  attractive  lands  in  western  Oregon,  and  the  ^"^  West 
discovery  of  gold  in  1848  caused  a  rush  of  settlers  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Cahfomia  entered  the  Union  in  1850,  and  Oregon 
became  a  state  before  the  Civil  War  began. 

For  a  long  time  the  vast  region  between  Missouri  and  Cali- 
fornia was  believed  to  be  a  land  of  dry  plains  and  barren  moun- 


^ 

"^m 

^m 
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tains,  and  was  called  the  great  American  desert.    But  this  sup-  H7II1  of  the 
posed  desert  has  been  found  to  contain  much  fertile  farm  land,  ^**L^^ 
pasturage  for  unnumbered  cattle  and  sheep,  great  forests  of  desert 
the  finest  timber,  and  a  wealth  of  minerals  of  almost  every  sort. 
The  story  of  the  occupation  and  the  development  of  the  great 
plains  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  the  last  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  pioneer  in  the  United  States. 

The  Growth  of  Mining  in  the  Rockjr  Mountain  R^on. — 
We  have  seen  how  the  discovery  of  gold  drew  great  nmnbers  of 
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men  to  the  Pacific  Ooaiit.  '  Before  long  some  of  these  ni^:t  b^^ 
to  wonder  if  the  precious  metal  which  they  sought  might  not 
be  found  in  the  vast  mountain  ranRea  which  they  had  croased 
on  their  way  to  the  Califomian  gold  fields.     Luied  by  this 
thoi^ht,  venturesome  men  wandered  far  and  wide  through  the 
western  mountains  in  search  of  gold.    Most  of  these  prospectors 
found  little  but  hardsliip  and  disnppointment,  but  here  and 
there  a  few  of  them  lo- 
cated deposits  of  gold, 
silver,   and  other  val- 
uable metals. 

In  1859  a  rich  de- 

^^^g^—^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     posit  of  silver  was  found 

^^^^Bin^^Jj^^^^H^^^^H     jjj  ^\^Q  western   part  of 

veloped        W^^^^^^if\^^^^^^^^^^      ^^^    present    state    of 

Nevada.  When  the 
news  of  this  discovery 
reached  California  a 
throngof  miners  rushed 
across  the  Sierra  Nev- 
ada Mountains.  Pres- 
ently gold  was  found 
in  the  same  locahty, 
and  in  later  years  rich 
gold  deposits  were  dis- 
fovcred  at  various 
places  i  n  Nevada. 
About  the  time  tliat 
the  first  mining  camps 
were  establshed  in  Nc- 
vada.,  gold   was  discov- 

Oohra  f»inltanle  snd  ioeipensive  toob  »(eMeil»d  (.fod    near  the   DrCSCnt 
lor  this  kind  or  ro.ning.  ■.        tr^  . 

Site  of  Denver  and  poon 
rich  fin<Ia  were  made  at  other  places  in  Colorado.  The  report  of 
this  discovery  started  a  new  rush  across  the  plain8,much  like  that 
Df  the  "Forty-niners"  to  Cahforniu.  The  discovery-  of  another 
rich  gold  field  on  the  eastei'ii  .slope  of  the  Uocky  Mountains  in 
18(il  Ictl  to  the  rapid  ilevelopment  of  the  mining  town  of  Helena 
in  MtititiiTia.  Sooner  or  later,  prospectors  found  the  precious 
nil-tills  ill  all  the  Hncky  Mountain  terriforica,  and  in  1874  gold 
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was  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills  in  the  southwestern  comer 
of  South  Dakota.  The  more  recent  finding  of  rich  gold  deposits 
in  the  Klondike  region  and  at  Cape  Nome  in  Alaska  has 
attracted  swarms  of  treasure  hunters  to  that  northern  land. 

The  first  gold  found  in  the  West  was  mingled  with  sand 
and  gravel  which  the  streams  had  carried  down  from  the 
mountains  and  deposited'  in  the  valleys.  The  miner  put  this  How  gold 
gold-bearing  earth  into  a  pan  with  water,  and  shook  the  pan.  *®  niined 
As  the  particles  of  gold  were  many  times  heavier  than  the  rest 
of  the  material  they  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  where  it 
was  easy  for  the  miner  to  gather  them.  Nuggets,  or  pieces  of 
gold  of  considerable  size,  were  sometimes  found.  A  man  needed 
only  a  few  simple  and  inexpensive  tools  to  engage  in  this  kind  of 
mining  for  himself.  Gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  were  later 
found  in  veins  of  rock  in  the  mountains.  This  rock  was  dug  out 
of  mines  which  were  often  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet 
deep.  There  are  various  ways  of  extracting  the  metals  from 
the  ore  taken  from  the  mines.  In  some  cases  it  is  crushed  into 
powder  by  powerful  stamping  machinery',  and  then  the  metal  is 
extracted  from  the  powdered  rock  l^y  chemical  processes.  In 
other  cases  the  ore  is  put  through  a  blast  furnace  in  a  plant 
called  a  smelter,  and  the  metals  are  separated  by  means  of 
heat.  As  a  great  deal  of  money  is  needc^d  to  buy  the  expensive 
machinery  used  in  operating  the  mines  anrl  in  extracting  the 
metals  from  the  ore,  this  kind  of  mining  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  great  mining  companies  for  whom  the  actual  miners 
worked  for  wages.  Great  stamp-mills  and  smelters  may  now  he 
seen  at  Denver  and  Pueblo,  Colorado,  at  Anaconda,  Montana, 
and  at  many  other  mining  centers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

The  early  mining  camps  of  the  Far  West  grew  like  mush- 
rooms, and  the  life  in  them  w^as  always  rough  and  sometimes 
lawless.    A  visitor  to  one  of  these  camps  describes  its  appear-  Western 
ance  in  the  following  words:   "Frame  shanties  pitched  together  mining 
as  if  by  accident;    tents  of  canvas,  of  blankets,  of  brush,  of        ^ 
potato  sacks,  and  old  shirts,  with  empty  whiskey  barrels  for 
chimneys;  smoking  hov(*ls  of  mud  and  stone;  pits  and  shanties 
with  smoke  issuing  from  every  crevice;    piles  of  goods  and 
rubbish  on  craggy  p)oints,  in  the  hollows,  on  the  rocks,  in  the 
mud,  in  the  snow — everywhere — scattered  broadcast  in  pell- 
mell  confusion."    Sometimes  a  mining  field  was  disappointing. 
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and  then  such  camps  vanished  aknost  as  quickly  as  they  came; 
but  when  the  now  mines  proved  to  be  permanently  profitable, 
law  and  order  were  soon  established,  more  substantial  houses 
were  built,  and  the  rude  camp  grew  into  a  thriving  town. 

Th(»  early  Rocky  Mountain  mining  camps  were  far  away 
from  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  first  their  growth 
ftck-trains    was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  facilities  for  transportation.    The 
ad  freight-    prosfx^ctors  and  early  miners  carried  their  tools  and  supplies 
™  ^**        upon  packhorses,  but  the  establishment  of  permanent  settle- 
ments at  once  created  a  demand  for  a  regular  freight  service 
to  bring  in  food  and  other  needed  suppUes  and  to  carry  the 
output  of  the  mines  to  market.    Soon,  men  began  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  hauling  goods  from  points  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  western  Missouri  or  eastern  Kansas,  to  the  new  mining 
camps  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Long  caravans  of  covered 
wagons,  each  drawn  by  several  yoke  of  oxen,  continued  to  be 
the  freight  trains  of  the  plains  until  the  fii*st  transcontinental 
railroad  was  completod  in  1809. 

Kver  sinc(»  the  first  rush  of  s(^ttl(»rs  to  California  the  need 
of  a  (|uickor  mail  and  passengcT  service  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
he  overland  than  that  by  way  of  Panama  or  the  longer  sea  route  around 
Age  and  the  (;j|jx»  Horn  had  ham  k(»enly  felt.  When  mining  towns  began 
to  spring  up  in  the  mountain  country  this  need  became  greater 
than  (^ver,  and  by  tSOO  overland  stagecoaches  were  carrying 
passengers  and  the*  news  of  the  East  from  Missouri  River  points 
to  C'alifornia  in  less  than  twenty-five  days.  But  Califomia 
wanted  a  fastcT  mail  ser\'ice  than  this,  and  early  in  1860  the 
pony  express  was  established  to  carry  letters  across  the  conti- 
nent. With  the  mail  in  light  saddlebags,  riders  on  relays  of  fleet 
horses  rode  day  and  night,  through  rain  and  snow,  across  the 
plains  and  over  the  dangerous  mountain  trails.  The  horses 
were  chang(»d  every  few  miles  and  the  riders  at  longer  inter- 
vals. On  one  occasion  a  boy  named  WilUam  F.  Cody,  who  was 
later  known*  to  the  whole  country  as  Buffalo  Bill,  rode  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  without  resting.  The  best  time  made 
by  the  pony  express  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Sacramento, 
California,  was  a  few  hours  less  than  eight  days.  When  the 
first  overland  telegraph  line  was  ready  for  business  in  1861,  the 
pony  express  service  was  given  up,  but  the  overland  stage  con- 
tinued to  carry  the  mail  across  the  plains  until  the  coming  of  the 
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railroad,  and  both  the  sta^coach  and  the  freighter's  wagon 
continued  to  serve  the  remote  mining  towns  in  the  mountains 
until  branch  railroads  were  built  to  them. 

The  Cattle  Ranch  and  the  Cowboy. — For  several  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  plains  have  too  little 
rain  for  profitable  farming,  but  enough  to  make  them  good  The 
pasture  lands.    The  first  white  men  who  saw  this  region  were  ^'"P*'!?',' 
astoni^ed  at  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  which  roamed  over  it. 
A  Spanish  explorer  of  the  sixteenth  century  says,  "  I  saw  such 


-'   \f%H'^ 

-W 
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■UP  Co.,  UodnUt,  Pa. 


a  quantity  of  cows  in  these  plains  that  it  is  impossible  to 
number  them."  A  traveler  who  visited  western  Kansas  in 
1868  tells  us  that  the  plains  were  blackened  with  buffalo  and 
that  more  than  once  the  train  had  to  stop  to  allow  unusually 
large  herds  to  pass.  The  Indians  had  always  hunted  the  buffalo, 
and  during  the  years  just  after  the  Civil  War,  white  hunters 
killed  great  numbers  of  them  for  sport  or  for  their  hides  which 
were  made  into  robes.  This  slaughter  went  on  so  ruthlessly  that 
ia  twenty  years  the  last  herd  of  buffalo  waa  exterminated. 
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As  the  buffalo  disappeared,  herds  of  cattle  took  their  places 
on  the  Rrassy  plains.  Ever  since  colonial  days  many  cattle 
have  txH'n  raistHi  on  the  frontier,  but  when  the  pioneers  reached 
the  great  plains  they  engaged  in  cattle  raising  on  a  far  larger 
scale  than  ever  hifore.  The  first  western  cattle  ranches  were 
in  Texas,  but  the  pasturage  was  better  farther  north,  and  the 
Texas  cattlenion  Itegan  to  drive  their  lierds  in  that  direction. 
During  the  last  fifty  yours  the  dry  plains  extending  from  Mcxieo 
to  the  Oiinitdijin  Ixtnier  have  become  a  vast  cattle  countrj-. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  cattle  business  in  the  West  the 


Method  of  Tbrowinf  ■  Coi 


stock  of  rai-li  iiiijclu'r  w:is  hniiiiicil  with  the  owner's  mark  ami 
The  cowboys  jK'rniiltei]  tu  riiiiiii  fri'i'ly  over  jiii  open  range  many  mile^  iu 
exli'iii,  lliinl-ndiiig  i-owl)oys  on  Heel  |X)nies  !i>okod  after  the 
hcnis,  l.niiiiitil  thi-  .■ulvi-s,  ki-pt  tlic  cuttle  fmin  wandering  tw 
fur,  and  w:iw  lIuH  tlicy  li.id  water.  Sometimes  Ihe  <.x>w!x)y3 
htid  to  fight  .-:ttfl.-  thievi-s,  ami  they  often  quarreWl  with  other 
i-aiichcrs  over  l!i<-  extent  of  their  ranges  and  with  sheep  herders 
whom  they  cs|XTially  liiitwl  Ix'cjiuse  their  flocks  of  sheep  injured 
tin-  i»a.-iluiaKe  for  the  cjitllc  In  the  autumn  the  cowlwj-s 
roiin-Ici]  liji  ihi-  cat  lie.  separated  fi-oin  Ihe  hei-d  the  animals  that 
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were  to  be  sent  to  market,  and  then  allowed  the  rest  to  wander 
back  on  the  ranpt.  In  the.  curly  days  the  western  cattle  were 
often  driven  long  diatanrcs  to  market,  but  afUr  the  railroads 
reached  the  cattle  country  they  were  shipped  to  the  fal-ms  of 
Iowa  or  Illinois  to  be  further  fatt^'ned  or  sent  dirently  to  the 
slaughter  houses  of  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City, 

In  the  early  history  of  the  cattle  industry  on  the  western 
plainB,  little  care  was  given  the  stock  in  the  winter.    The  cattle  »_-_  ,-, 
lived  upon  the  dried  grass  and  had  only  snrh  shelter  from  the  to  fonn 


storms  as  they  could  find  in  the  valleys.  Sometimes  large 
numbers  of  them  perished  in  the  blizzards  which  sweep  over 
tiiat  treeless  country.  At  first  the  open  country  over  which 
the  cattle  roamed  belonged  to  the  United  States,  but  as  more 
eettlers  arrived,  this  public  land  steadily  passed  into  private 
hands.  When  the  cattle  rancher  came  to  own  his  range  he 
fenced  it,  dispensed  with  the  services  nf  most  of  his  cowboys, 
introduced  better  breeds  of  cattle,  built  bams  and  sheds  to 
^lelter  them  in  bad  weather,  and  cut  hay  to  feed  them  in  winter. 
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Witfi  thpso  changes  the  rude  ranch  house  Ijecame  a  farm  home, 

civil  government  was  established  in  the  cattle  country,  schools 

were  opened,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  roving  cattlemen 

and  picturesque  cnwlwvs  of  the  earlier  days  on  the  plains  became 

Eubstuntial  and  prosperous  citizens  of  or^^anized  communities. 

The  Farmers  Occupy  the  Far  West— In  1865  the  frontier 

W  Btward      '^""  '^^™*^  ^''^  prairies  of  southern  Minnesota,  northwestern 

joMxtk  of        Iowa,  and  eastern  Nol)raska  and  Kansas.     During  the  next 

Oie  ploDeera  twenty-five  years  pioneer  farmers  pushed  steadily  westward 


upon  llif  ti-ccli'ss  plaitis,  until  by  ISflO  they  oecupiwl  nearly  all 
llic>  fertile  land  cast  of  the  liocky  Mount^iins  that  can  be 
ciillivalcd  protitalily  without  irrigation.  Several  causes  stirau- 
lali'd  I  Ills  rapid  w^ttlenierit  of  the  prairie  country.  It  had  always 
been  the  jxilJcy  of  our  national  government  to  sell  public  land 
to  wttlerH  at  a  low  price,  but  in  18fi2  Congress  passed  a  Home- 
stead Alt  which  ga\T  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  to 
any  citizen  who  would  live  upon  it  for  five  years  and  pay  a 
wiiall  fee.  After  Ihi-  Civil  War  many  dischai^ied  soldiers,  as 
well  as  ot  her  ambitious  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  eountrj', 
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took  advantage  of  this  law  to  secure  new  homes  in  the  West. 
Then  the  railroad  companies,  which  built  roads  across  the 
plains  ahead  of  the  pioneers,  did  everything  they  could  to  attract 
aettlers  to  this  region  in  order  to  make  business  for  themselves. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  causes,  land-hungry  pioneers  quickly 
populated  the  present  states  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  In  fact,  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  Rapid  m 
the  Dakotas  were  settled  so  rapidly  that  sometimes  a  whole  "•"*  °'  , 
county  without  an  inhabitant  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  would  counbr 


A  PlonMt  City,  G«TTill«,  SooOt  DakM> 

be  filled  with  settlers  before  its  close.  For  years  the  frontiers- 
men had  coveted  the  attractive  district  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Territory,  but  it  had  been  reserved  for  the  Indians,and  intruders 
upon  it  were  driven  off  by  United  States  soldiers.  Finally  this 
region  was  purclmsed  from  the  Indians  by  the  government,  and 
at  noon  on  April  22,  1889,  it  was  thrown  open  to  settlers. 
Droves  of  them  were  already  camped  upon  its  borders  awaiting 
the  hour  to  enter.  "Whole  outfits  for  towns,  including  portable 
houses,  were  shipped  by  rail,  and  individual  families,  in  pic- 
turesque, primitive,  white-covered  wagons,  journeyed  forward, 
Htretching  out  for  miles  in  an  unbroken  line.    The  blast  of  a 
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bugle  at  noon  on  a  beautiful  spring  day  was  the  «gnal  for  a 
wild  rush  across  the  )x>rd('rs."  Before  nightfall  thousands  of 
farm  claims  wcrt;  entered  and  several  town  sites  were  laid  out. 
Thriving  cities  gix-w  up  in  Oklahoma  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Similar  scenes  atti>nded  the  ojiening  to  settlers  of  other  Indian 
reservations  in  the  following  j'ears.  While  eager  settlers  were 
thus  securing  Ihe  last  available  farm  lands  on  the  plains,  and 
even  pushing  across  our  northern  border  into  the  wheat  lands  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  other  pioneer  fanners  were  bringing 
under  cultivation  vast  wheat-fields  in  California,  Or^on,  and 
"Washington  and  phinting  the  orchards  which  now  bear  the 
fruit  for  which  our 
Pacific  Coaat  is 
justly  famous. 

At  first  the  life 
of  the  settlers  oo 
the  western  prairies 
was  very  unlike 
that  of  the  fron- 
tiersmen in  tiie 
wooded  countr>'. 
The  pioneer  in  the 
forest-covered  lands 
had  to  spend  a  life- 
■  >(.»ingbr6a-Poi«r  time  of  hard  labor 

This  powerf'il  Itjctor,  usirg  keromip  oil  «.  »  fuel,  puU)       in  felling  and  bum- 
•  «-botloiil  plow  and  does  the  work  of  nuny  hones.  . .      V  i  ■ 

ing  the  trees  and  in 
cle:irin(j  tin-  fields  of  ^iniii|>s.  The  owner  of  a  prairie  farm 
could  liriiLK  it  under  cuHivjition  as  fsint  as  he  could  break  the 
hciivy  .simI  with  his  plow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  settlers  on 
the  op<'n  prairies  wriouslv  missf-d  thi>  timl)er  which  the  earlier 
pioneers  found  nil  alnnit  tlieni.  Ofltimes  there  was  not  a  single 
tree  in  sight  on  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Man.\-  uf  the  pioiieiTS  on  the;  piairiea  built  the  walls  of  their 
first  houses  of  blocks  <if  sod.  When  the  railroads  began  to 
bring  lunilier  to  these  Irceless  regions,  the  sod  hovels  were 
gradually  n^placed  by  more  substantial  houses.  Then  school- 
houses  and  churchea  were  built,  and  in  a  little  while  the  new 
eonninmitics  in  the  West  grew  to  be  verj'  much  like  the  older 
places  farther  east  from  which  the  settlers  came. 
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Most  of  the  farms  in  the  new  West,  like  those  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  country,  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  upon  them  is  done  by  their  owners.  But  in  the  Farming  ( 
wheat  lands  of  the  Dakotae,  Cahfomia,  and  Washington,  some  I'^B*  "wl 
men  began  to  cultivate  enormous  tracts  of  land,  often  thousands 
of  acres  in  extent.  Large  numbers  of  farm-hands  were  employed 
upon  these  great  farms,  and  in  the  course  of  time  some  very 
wonderful  machines  came  to  be  used  upon  them.  Great 
traction  engines  draw  a  row  of  plows,  harrows,  and  drills  sti 


attached  to  each  other  that  the  ground  is  plowed,  pulverized, 
and  seeded  by  a  single  operation.  When  the  wheat  is  ripe, 
combined  harvesters  and  threshers,  sometimes  drawn  by  a 
large  number  of  horses  and  sometimes  driven  by  steam,  cut  and 
thresh  it  and  deliver  it  in  bags  ready  to  be  hauled  to  market. 
We  have  seen  how  the  country  between  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fcnuia  was  first  occupied  by  the  miner  and  the  cattle  rancher. 
So  little  rain  falls  in  most  of  this  vast  region  that  for  a  tune 
it  seemed  to  offer  no  inducements  to  the  farmer.     But  the 
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MormoDS,  who  settled  in  Utah  in  1847,  had  proved  that  when 
the  wat€r  from  the  rains  and  snows  in  the  high  mountains  was 
made  to  flow  upon  the  dry  plains  below,  they  would  produce 
abundant  crops.  When  public  land  with  sufficient  rainfall  for 
farming  purposes  grew  scarce,  men  began  to  reclaim  some  of 
the  arid  land  on  the  plains  or  in  the  mountain  valleys  by  irri- 
gation. This  is  done  by  bringing  the  water  from  the  rivers  in 
large  ditches  and  distributing  it  by  means,  of  smaller  ditches  to 
the  cultivated  fields.     Much  of  this  work  is  in  the  hands  of 


G«Denl  Cutler^  LmI  Fitht.  June  24, 1870 

irrigation  companies,  which  build  dams  in  the  rivers  to  retain 
the  water  until  it  is  needed,  dig  the  main  ditches,  and  sell  to 
each  farmer  the  right  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  water.  In 
1902  the  United  States  organized  a  Reclamation  Service  to  aid 
in  reclaiming  the  arid  lands.  The  picture  of  the  famous  Roose- 
velt dam  in  Arizona  on  page  499  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  work  our  government  is  doing  to  transform  the  deserts 
of  the  Far  West,  into  fertile  farm  lands.  The  farmers  who  buy 
the  land  irrigated  by  the  United  States  must  pay  back  to  the 
government  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  works,  and  the  money 
they  pay  is  then  used  to  reclaim  more  land  in  other  dry  regions. 
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The  Last  Indian  Wars. — When  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Far  West  saw  white  buffalo  hunters,  cowboys,  and  raikoad 
builders  invading  their  country  and  kiUing  or  driving  away  the  Trouble  y 
game,  they  fought  to  keep  these  frontiersmen  from  their  hunting-  ^e  weste 
grounds,  as  the  red  men  had  fought  the  pioneers  ever  since  the 
early  colonial  days.  Between  1865  and  1880  there  were  numer- 
ous Indian  wars  in  the  West.  The  most  serious  of  these  bloody 
contests  were  waged  with  the  Modocs  in  northern  California 
and  Oregon,  with  the  Comanches  and  Apaches  in  western  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and  with  the  Sioux  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Missouri. 

The  last  great  war  with  the  red  men  was  fought  in  1876. 
By  a  treaty  the  Sioux  had  been  given  the  right  to  Uve  in  the 
western  part  of  South  Dakota  and  to  hunt  in  what  is  now  eastern  The  Siotu 
Montana.  After  gold  was  found  in  the  Black  Hills,  miners  ^•^ 
b^an  to  flock  to  that  region.  The  Indians  protested  against 
the  coming  of  these  intruders,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  their  complaints.  One  Sioux  chief  said:  "If  you  white  men 
had  a  country  which  was  very  valuable,  which  had  always 
belonged  to  your  people,  and  which  the  Great  Father  had  prom- 
ised should  be  yours  forever,  and  men  of  another  race  came  to 
take  it  away  by  force,  what  would  your  people  do?  Would  they 
fight?"  The  Sioux  resolved  to  fight,  and  early  in  1876,  troops 
were  sent  against  them.  Led  by  Sitting  Bull,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  the  Indians  fought  fiercely.  In  a  battle  on  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River  in  Montana,  General  George  A.  Custer,  who 
had  won  fame  as  a  dashing  cavalry  officer  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  surrounded,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  his  men,  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Indians.  As  they  rode  their  ponies  in  Custer's 
a  circle  around  Custer  and  his  heroic  band,  the  Indians  poured  fight 
a  deadly  fire  upon  them  until  the  last  soldier  was  slain.  But 
this  Indian  victory  only  prolonged  the  war  a  Uttle.  In  the  end 
the  Sioux  were  conquered  and  promised  to  give  up  their  hunting- 
groimds  and  Uve  upon  the  land  assigned  to  them.  Sitting  Bull 
and  some  of  his  warriors  fled  to  Canada,  but  a  few  years  later 
they  too  agreed  to  return  to  the  reservation. 

-  For  fifty  years  before  1876  our  government  had  been 
trying  to  get  the  Indians  to  Uve  upon  reservations,  as  the 
tracts  of  land  assigned  to  the  various  tribes  were  called.  This 
plan  had  never  worked  very  well.     The  Indians  were  restless 
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tor  treat-   and  discontented,  and  in  many  cases  the  afj^nts  who  were 
nt  of  the   appointetl  to  care  for  their  interests  abused  them  and  cheated 
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them  shamefully.  After  the  last  great  Sioux  war  an  effort 
was  made  to  deal  more  justly  with  the  red  men.  In  1878  the 
first  Indians  were  sent  to  a  famous  normal  and  industrial  schocd 
for  negroes  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  the  following  3rear  a 
great  Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Indians  was  establidied 
at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Other  industrial  schools  were  opened 
at  various  places  in  the  West,  and  soon  thousands  of  Indian 
children  were  learning  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  1887  the 
government  began  to  give  each  Indian  a  farm  of  his  own.  EcV> 
cation  in  civilized  ways  of  living  and  the  possession  of  land  are 
steadily  transforming  the  three  hundred  thousand  Indians  still 
left  in  our  country  from  their  former  barbarous  condition  into 
peaceful  and  prosperous  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Newest  States. — You  will  remember  that  the  terri- 
tories of  Now  Mexico  and  Utah  wore  organized  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,  and  that  Kanstis  and  Nebraska  were  given 
territorial  govorninonts  by  the  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
of  1854.  When  the  cattlemen  began  to  occupy  the  plains,  and 
the  miners  to  scuttle  in  the  mountain'rcgions  of  the  West,  other 
territorial  govornnienis  were  created  as  they  were  needed,  and 
when  Congress  thought  that  these  territories  ought  to  become 
states,  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  Thus  Kansas  entered 
the  Union  the  year  the  Civil  War  Ix^gan,  and  Nevada  was  made 
a  state  in  1864.  Nebraska  was  admitted  in  1867,  and  in  1876 
C^olorado  Ix^came  "the  Centennial  state."  In  the  territories 
near  the  Canadian  border,  population  grew  more  slowly,  but 
in  time  they  too  began  to  clamor  for  statehood. '  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  entered  the  Union 
in  18S9,  and  Idaho  and  Wyoming  followed  them  the  next  year. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  the  Mormons 
found  their  way  into  Utah  as  early  as  1847.  There  they  b^an 
to  sH^ttle  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  The 
country  was  very  dry  and  the  pioneers  could  not  long  support 
theniiH^ves  in  it  without  irrigating  their  fields.  Fortunately 
they  found  never-failing  streams  flo\iing  out  of  the  near-by 
mountains.  With  patient  industry  the  Mormon  people  dug 
ditches,  watereil  their  crops,  and  in  time  made  a  barren  region 
pnMluctive  ami  prosperous.     Eventually  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
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and  the  adjacent  r^ons  were  made  to  literally  "blossom  like 
the  rose."  Coal  and  silver  mining  also  developed  great  wealth 
in  the  territory.  Its  population  increased  steadily  and  in  1869 
Congress  made  Utah  a  state. 

The  territory  of  Oklahoma,  whose  astonishing  growth  we 
have  already  noted,  soon  had  eooi^h  population  to  justify  it  in 
asking  for  statehood,  but  its  request  went  unheeded  for  several  Tb«  li 
years  because  the  Republicans  who  controlled  Cor^resa  did  »Ut«a 
not  want  to  create  another  Democratic  state.     At  last  Okla- 
homa was  united  with  Indian  Territory  and  made  a  state  in 

1907.   New  Mexico  and  Ari-    

zona  grew  more  slowly  than 
the  other  western  territories 
and  were  not  admitted  into 
the  Union  until  1912.  The 
admission  of  these  two  in- 
creased tho  number  of  states 
in  the  Union  to  forty-eiglit. 

The  mines,  forests, 
grazing  lands,  and  irrifrutcd 
farms  of  our  newest  stiit<-s 
are  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  steady  growth  in 
wealth  and  population. 
But   in   addition   to    their 
permanent  residents,  thou- 
sands of  visitors  are  at- 
tracted to  these  states 
every  year  by  their  health- 
giving  climate  and  by  the  splendor  of  their  scenery.     Large 
numbers  of  invalids,  esporially  from  among  those  in  the  early 
stages  of  tuberculosis,  seek  the  mountain  states  of  the  West 
because  of  their  clear,  dry,  and  invigorating  air.     Even  larger 
numbers  of  tourists  are  drawn  to  the  same  region  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  mountains  and  by  the  fame  of  such  nafliral 
wonders  as  the  falls  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  California  or  the 
matchless  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  Hivcr  jti  Arizona. 
Some  of  the  grandest  areas  in  the  western  mountains  have 
been  reserved  by  our  national  government  as  perpetual  pleas- 
ure grounds  for   the  people.     Notable  among  these  arc  thp 
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Rocky  Mountain  Park  near  Denver,  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  northwestern  Wyoming,  with  its  curious  and  interest- 
ing hot  springs  and  geysers,  and  the  new  Glacier  National 
Park  in  northwestern  Montana,  with  its  towering  peaks,  mighty 
glaciers,  and  lovely  mountain  lakes. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  In  what  ways  does  this  chapter  show  the  influence  of  the  physical 
x>graphy  of  a  region  upon  its  history? 

2.  Have  you  ever  read  any  stories  about  life  in  the  western  mining 
unps?  What  stories  about  cowboys  and  their  work  have  you  read? 
^t  is  a  "roimd-up"? 

3.  What  two  western  states  produce  vast  quantities  of  copper? 
^y  is  there  a  great  demand  for  copper  at  the  present  time?  What  far 
estem' states  produce  coal? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "dry  farming"?  What  are  the  chief  wool- 
x>wing  states  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region?  What  is  a  forest  reserve? 
rhat  use  is  made  of  our  western  forest  reserves? 

5.  How  much  of  the  arid  West  is  it  possible  to  irrigate?  Would  you 
refer  to  have  been  a  pioneer  in  the  forest  land  or  on  the  prairie?    Why? 

6.  Is  it  probable  that  we  shall  ever  have  more  than  forty-eight  states 
I  the  Union? 

7.  Were  the  white  men  or  the  Indians  the  more  to  blame  for  the 
idian  wars  in  our  history? 

8.  Why  is  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier  an  important  fact  in  our 
ifitory? 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Big  Business  and  Social  Unbist 

Parties  and  Preaidents. — The  Republican  part?  played  a 

leadii^  part  in  Baviog  the  Union  and  in  freeing  the  elaves  during 

Tw«ntf  the  Civil  War.     Naturally  thie  party  waa  very  strong  when 

V^tMeau     *'***  *"  ^^  over,  and  for  the  neirt  twenty  years  aD  our  presi- 

mu  dents  belonged  to  it.    You  will  recall  how  the  Republicans  put 

General  Grant  in  the 
White  House  for  two 
terms,  and  elected 
Hayes  to  succeed  him  in 
1877,  after  the  closest 
political  contest  in  our 
history.  President 
Hayes  gave  the  country 
a  good  administration, 
but  the  Democrats 
'  aneercii  at  him  l>ecaut« 
tliey  thought  he  had  not 
l)eeu  fairly  elected,  and 
the  Republican  politi- 
cians disliked  him  be- 
cause he  would  not  do 
their  bidding.  By  with- 
drawing the  Federal 
troops  from  the  South, 
_  where  some  of  them  had 

junei  A.  ouflsid  bcon    stationed    ever 

since  the  Civil  War,  Hayes  did  much  to  bring  about  a  better 
feeling  between  the  sections. 

In  1880  Honie  lt<-piiblieans  wanted  General  Grant  to  run 
for  a  thii-d  t^-nn,  wliile  many  others  favored  James  G.  Blune 
of  Maine,  but  in  the  end  the  Uepubli<-an  convention  nominated 
James  A.  Ciarfield  of  Ohio.  Wuifield  S.  Hancock  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  gallant  soldier  with  a  brilliant  record  in  the  Civil  Wv, 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  in  this  election.     After  a  close 
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cont«8t  the  Republicans  wim,  and  Garfipld  became  president  in 
1881.  Few  of  our  presidenls  have  bwm  so  well  qualified  by 
training  and  experienee  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
The  story  of  Garfield's  life  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  in  our 
historj'.  After  earning  his  way  through  whooi  and  college  he 
became  successively  a  college  president,  a  fearless  general  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  for  many  years  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
national  House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  expected  great  things  of  President  Garfield,  but 
in  less  than  four  months 
after  his  inauguration 
he  was  shot  by  a  dis- 
appointed office-seeker. 
At  first  it  was  hoped 
that  he  might  recover, 
but  after  weeks  of  suEfer- 
ing  he  died  in  September, 
1881.  The  vice-president, 
Chester  A.  Arthur  of  (j 
New  York,  at  once  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidsncy. 
Arthur  was  not  widely 
known  before  his  election 
to  the  vice-presidency, 
but  he  proved  to  be  an 
able  president  and  gave 
the  country  a  clean  and 
wise  administration. 

In  1884  the  brilliant 

Republican  leader,  Jaraes  

G.  Blaine,  won  the  presi- 
dential Donunation  which  he  had  sought  for  years.  •  Grover  Clovetand 
Cleveland,  a  lawyer  of  Buffalo  who  had  recently  been  elected 
governor  of  New  York  by  a  large  majority,  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  After  a  close  and  bitterly  contested  cam- 
paign, Cleveland  was  elected,  and  in  1885  the  country  had  a 
Democratic  president  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Jam^ 
Buchanan.  During  his  first  term,  President  Cleveland  urged 
several  much-needed  reforms  upon  Congress,  but  he  failed  to 
get  jnost  of  the  new  laws  which  he  wanted  because  the  Senate 
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was  still  controlled  by  the  Republicans.  In  188S  Preadent 
Cleveland  sought  a  second  term.  Senator  Benjamm  Harrison 
of  Indiana,  a  ^andson  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison, 
an  able  lawyer  and  a  gallant  general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  the 
Republican  candidate  in  this  campaign.  Harrison  won  the 
election  and  served  as  president  from  1889  to  1893, 

In  1892  Clrover  Cleveland  and  Benjamin  Harrison  were 
again  rival  candidates  for  the  presidency,  and  this  time  Cleve- 
land won.     His  second 
term,  which  ended  in 
1897,  was  mied  with 
bitter  political  strife, 
Grover  Cleveland   was 
one  of  the  most  fearless 
and  independent  presi- 
dciit-s  in  our  history.    It 
has  been  trulj'  said  of 
I  luni  that  he  was  a  man 
I  of  "unflinching  integ- 
rity and  robust  conunon 
ISC."  The  story  of  his 
ofl'orts  to  promote  the 
welfare   of    the    people 
will  he  told  in  succeed- 
ing  sections   of   this 
chapter. 

The  Coming  of  Big 
Business. — The  period 
covered  by  the  presi- 
dencies of  the  men 
named  in  the  last  section  was  the  time  when  the  use  of  nev 
machin(«,  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  power,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  were  making 
marvelous  changes  in  the  life  of  our  people.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  men  were  beginning  to 
carry  on  business  on  a  scale  never  known  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Groups  of  railroad  companies  were  joined  together  to 
form  a  few  great  railway  systems,  each  controlling  thousands  of 
milesof  track.  Meanwhile,  many  small  telegraph  companies  were 
consolidated  into  the  great  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
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But  moBt  of  the  big  business  concerns  which  grew  up  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  formed  by  uniting 
manufacturing  enterprises  which  were  engaged  in  making  the 
same  thing.  When  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  producers  of  a  certain 
article  combined  their  various  plants  into  one  great  business 
concern  the  combination  was  called  a  trust. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  one  of  the  earUest  trusts. 
At  first  this  company  was  only  one  of  many  firms  engaged  in 
the  business  of  producing  and  refining  petroleum.  But  by  get-  The  origii 
ting  lower  freight  rat«8  from  the  railroads  than  its  competitors  '*'*  tmsta 
paid,  and  by  other  unfair  methods,  it  secured  control  of  its  rivals, 
or  drove  them  out  of  business.  At  the  same  time  it  made  great 
improvements  in   the  methods  of   transporting  and  refining 


petroleum.  By  1882  the  Standard  Oil  Company  practically 
controlled  the  oil  business  of  the  country  and  had  become  a 
great  trust  which  paid  enormous  pro6ts  to  its  stockholders. 
The  success  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  led  to  the  formation 
of  similar  combinations  in  other  fields  of  industry.  The  dis- 
tillers established  the  Whiskey  Trust,  the  sugar  refiners  united 
in  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  in  a  few  years  the  producers  of  coal, 
of  iron,  and  of  many  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  formed 
gigantic  trusts  each  of  which  tried  to  handle  all  the  business 
in  its  line. 

The  trusts  soon  proved  that  there  are  many  advantages  in 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale.     A  much  wider  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  possible  in  a  big  factory  than  in  a  small  The 
place.  The  big  business  can  often  get  its  raw  materials  at  lower  ^^JJJ^ 
prices  than  smaller  concerns  are  forced  to  pay,  because  it  buys 
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them  in  enormous  quantities.  The  trust  can  also  save  money 
in  selling  its  products,  because  a  few  bookkeepers  and  travding 
salesmen  can  do  the  work  which  required  many  men  when  the 
companies  which  imited  to  form  the  big  business  were  com- 
peting with  one  another.  Much  material  which  goes  to  waste 
in  the  smaller  business  is  made  into  valuable  bi-products  in  the 
larger.  The  great  meat-packing  houses,  for  example,  make 
a  considerable  part  of  their  profits  from  the  soap,  fertiliser, 
buttons,  mattresses,  and  other  useful  articles  made  from  the 
blood,  bones,  hoofs,  horns,  and  hair  of  the  anifnitlg  killed  in 
their  slaughter  houses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coming  of  big  business  was  attended 
and  followed  by  some  very  serious  evils.    Frequently  tlie  organ- 
I  eTils  of  izers  of  the  trusts  actitl  very  unjustly  towaid  the  companies 
rts  which  did  not  want  to  join  them.    Of  course,  the  chief  purpose 

in  combining  all  or  nearly  all  the  producers  of  an  article  into  a 
trust  was  to  control  the  production  and  the  price  of  that  article. 
When  a  trust  is  able  to  control  all  or  nearly  all  the  business  in 
its  line  it  is  said  to  have  a  monopoly.  If  a  trust  has  a  monopoly 
of  some  needful  article  it  can  charge  an  unfair  price  for  it  and 
in  this  way  make  jcreat  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless 
consumer.  The  trusts  made  enormous  fortunes  for  their 
owners,  and  many  people  came  to  believe  that  these  fortunes 
were  won  by  tricky  and  dishonest  means.  It  was  also  com- 
monly believed  that  some  of  the  trusts  resorted  to  bribery  and 
other  corrupt  political  practices  in  order  to  control  public 
officers  and  to  secure  laws  giving  special  favors  to  big  business. 
Because  of  these  beliefs  men  soon  began  to  say  that  big  business 
combinations  ought  to  be  broken  up  or  at  least  to  be  firmly 
controlled  and  regulated  by  the  government. 

The  Organization  of  Labor. — The  growth  of  big  business 
tended  to  develop  two  distinct  classes  of  people  in  our  country, 
\  unrest  the  men  who  own  the  capital  invested  in  mines,  factories,  and 
»bor  railroads,  and  the  laborers  whom  they  employ.  In  the  earlier 
days,  when  business  was  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  the  employer 
often  worked  with  his  men,  as  he  still  does  on  farms  and  in 
small  shops.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  easy  for  the  em- 
ployer and  his  employees  to  be  friends  and  to  settle  quickly  and 
easily  any  differences  that  might  arise  between  them.  But  when 
countless  toilers  in  great  factories  took  the  places  of  the  little 
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groups  of  workers  in  the  small  shops  and  mills  of  earlier  dsys, 
the  old  kindly  relation  between  the  employer  and  his  workmen 
b^an  to  pass  away.  With  the  coming  of  big  business  the 
employer  and  his  employees  became  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  soon  suspicion  and  distrust  crept  in  between  them.  When 
the  workingmen  saw  the  vast  fortunes  which  the  trust  builders 
were  piling  up,  they  began  to  feel  that  they  were  not  getting  a 
just  share  of  the  wealth  which  their  toil  did  so  much  to  produce. 
This  feeling  has  led  to  a  long  series  of  disputes  between  capital 
and  labor,  which  have  continued  to  our  own  time. 

At  first  the  individual  workingman  could  do  Uttle  to  defend 
his  interests.  If  he  worked  at  all  he  must  accept  such  hours  of 
labor  and  such  wages  as  his  employer  oflfered.  But  the  workers  The  rise  o 
soon  came  to  see  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  Early  in  the  ^*^®'  ^""^ 
nineteenth  centurj',  men  working  at  the  same  trade  or  in  the 
same  factory  began  to  form  local  trade  unions.  Later,  local 
unions  of  men  in  the  same  trade  began  to  unite  in  national 
unions.  The  printers  formed  the  first  national  trade  union  in 
1850,  and  by  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  carpenters,  the  cigar 
makers,  the  locomotive  engineers,  and  many  other  *trades 
had  formed  national  organizations. 

When  the  great  business  combinations  which  we  call  the 
trusts  began  to  appear,  efforts  were  made  to  unite  the  working- 
men  in  all  Unes  of  industry  into  one  great  organization  powerful  The 
enough  to  force  respect  for  the  rights  of  labor.    The  first  society  ^^^'^^S^ 
of  this  nature  was  started  in  Philadelphia  in  18B9.    For  a  time  ^f  Labor 
it  grew  slowly,  but  by  1886  it  had  developed  into  a  great  order, 
called  the  Knights  of  Labor,  with  nearly  a  million  members, 
A  Uttle  later  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  an  organization 
which  joins  in  one  body  all  the  national  trade  unions  of  the 
country,  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  the  Federation  has  been  the  most 
influential  body  of  organized  workingmen  in  America. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  trade  unions  to  secure  higher  wages  for 
their  members,  to  shorten  their  hours  of  labor,  and  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and  Uve.  Sometimes  Labor  uni< 
they  do  this  by  collective  bargaining  with  the  employer.  Some-  ^^®  ^®JP< 
times,  when  this  method  fails,  the  members  of  the  union  strike; 
that  is,  they  refuse  to  work  until  their  employer  grants  their 
demands.     There  have  been  many  strikes,  large  and  small, 
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in  our  country  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  among  them  the 
great  railroad  strikes  of  1877,  of  1886,  and  of  1894  were  espe- 
cially notable  and  far  reachini;  in  their  influence.  All  these 
railroad  strikes,  as  well  as  many  others  in  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories of  the  country,  have  been  attended  with  lawlessness  and 
violence.  Disorder,  rioting,  the  deatmction  of  property,  and 
loss  of  life  have  been  common  in  conflicts  between  the  strikers 
and  the  police.  In  spite  of  all  this  strife,  however,  the  labor 
unions  have  steadily  improved  the  condition  of  the  workers. 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  hours  of  toil  were  from  sunrise  tc 


R«ilro*d  strike  o{  1877 


sunset.  Now  the  average  length  of  the  working  day  in  America 
is  about  nine  hours,  and  in  many  lines  of  work  an  eight-hour 
day  prevails.  Wages  are  higher  than  ever  before,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  men  and  women  work  in  shops  and 
factories  have  steadily  improved.  The  workers  of  the  countr>' 
have  won  these  imf)ortant  gains  by  standing  by  each  other  in 
their  various  labor  organizations. 

The  Tariff  Question. — We  have  already  studied  the  origin 
Seiing  and  early  history  of  the  protective  tariff  in  our  country.  During 
»ut  a  high  th^  Civil  War  the  duties  on  imports  were  made  higher  than 
iff  ever,    partly   in   order   to   raise    more    revenue   to    pay    the 
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growing  expenses  of  the  government,  and  partly  to  counter- 
balance the  high  taxes  levied  on  our  own  manufactures.    After 
the  Civil  War  was  over,  (he  high  (axes  on  domestic manufac- 
tureB  were  removed,  but  the  high  war  tariff  was  <«ntinued, 
partly  because  the  money  which  it  brought  into  the  treasury 
was  netxled  to  pay  the  national  debt,  and  partly  because  many 
people  believed  that  a  high  tariff  helped  tlic  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers to  get  better  prices  for  their  products,  and  to  pay 
h^ber    wages  to  their 
workmen.      As   time 
passed,    an    increasing 
number  of  our  people 
began  to  think  that  the 
high  duties  were  unnec- 
essary and  unjust,  and 
some  men  said  that  the 
tariff  helped  to  promote 
the  upbuilding   of   the 
trusts.     But  as  the  llr- 
publican   party,   wliich 
favored  high  protection, 
was  in  power  for  twenty 
years  after  1865,  very 
few  changes  were  made 
in  the  tariff  during  that 
period. 

When  Grover  Cleve- 
land became  president 
in  1885,  the  tariff  was 
producing  a  great  deal 
more  revenue  than  was  needed  to  pay  the  neeeasary  expenses  ??1^[^ 
of  the  government.  As  a  consequence,  a  surplus  of  many  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  was  piling  up  in  the  treasury  every  year.  This 
money  could  not  well  be  used  at  that  time  to  pay  off  more  of 
the  national  debt,  because  most  of  the  bonds  of  the  government 
were  not  yet  due,  and  their  owners  would  not  give  them  up 
unless  they  were  paid  more  than  their  face  value  for  them. 
Some  people  wanted  to  spend  the  surplus  in  improving  the 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country  and  in  paying  larger  pensions 
to  the  old  soldiers,  but  President  Cleveland  said  that  the  onlv 
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sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  reduce  the  tariff  and  thus  relieve  the 
people  of  a  part  of  the  heavy  tuces  they  were  paying.  Tlie 
president  urged  his  views  upon  Congress  so  strongly  that,  in 
1888y  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
lowering  the  tariff,  but  the  Senate,  which  was  controlled  by  the 
Republicans,  refused  to  consider  it. 

President  C'levcland's  lx)ld  action  in  insisting  upon  tariff 
reform  made  that  question  the  main  issue  in  the  election  of 
1888.  Cleveland  was  defeated  in  this  election,  as  we  have  seen, 
?^^  and  in  1890  the  victorious  RepubUcans  passed  the  McKinley 
Act  which  gave  the  country  the  highest  tariff  it  had  ever  known. 
The  McKinley  Act,  like  all  the  other  tariff  laws  in  recent  years, 
takes  its  name  from  the  man  who  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  considered  it.  One  int^^re^ing  feature  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  law  was  a  provision  for  admitting  the  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries into  our  ports  free  of  duly,  or  at  lower  riites  of  duty,  if 
those  countries  would  extend  similar  favors  U)  goods  coming 
to  thom  from  the  Unit/od  States.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
called  reciprocity.  The  reciprocity  feature  of  the  tariff  of  1890 
was  e^spocially  intended  to  build  up  our  trade  with  the  South 
American  countries. 

Wlien  (Cleveland  became  president  a  second  time,  in  1893, 
he  continued  to  urge  Congress  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  as  the 
Wilson  Democrats  then  had  a  majority  in  l)oth  branches  of  that  body, 
^  ^^^  they  passed  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act  in  1894.  This  measure  had 
so  little  tariff  reform  in  it,  however,  that  the  president  said  his 
party  had  failed  to  keep  its  promise.  Cleveland  would  not  sign 
the  Wilson  bill,  but  he  permitted  it  to  l)ecome  a  law  without 
his  signature.  Neither  side  was  yet  satisfied  with  the  tariff, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  that  question  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Railroad  Problem. — The  new  railroads  which  were 
built  so  rapidly  during  the  years  just  after  the  Civil  War  played 
plaints  a  large  part  in  promoting  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  industries 
ist^Uie  of  the  country  at  that  time.  At  first,  this  improvement  in  trans- 
portation was  welcomed  with  joy,  but  soon  after  1870  grave 
complaints  began  to  be  heard  that  the  railroad  companies  were 
treating  the  people  very  unfairly.    It  was  said  that  the  railroads 
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frequently  charged  higher  freight  rates  for  a  short  distance 
than  they  did  for  a  much  longer  haul  over  the  same  route. 
Even  more  serious  was  the  complaint  that  freight  rates  were 
not  the  same  for  everybody.  It  was  charged  that  the  great 
corporations  and  trusts  which  shipped  their  products  in  Urge 
quantities  were  getting  lower  rates  than  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers, and  that  this  unjust  discrimination  tended  to  drive 
the  latter  out  of  business  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  grip  of 
the  trusts  upon  the  country. 

The  growing  ind^ation  against  the  railroads  was  espe- 
cially strong  among  the  farmers    

of  the  prairie  states  of  the  West.    I  If^I"'" 

The  people  of  that  section  of  ^^^^^^M  the  mere; 

the  country  were  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  the  railroads 
for  nearly  everything  they  had. 
The  lumber  of  which  they  built 
their  houses,  the  tools  with 
which  they  cultivated  the  sjil, 
and  nearly  all  the  household 
aupphes  they  needed  had  to  l>e 
brought  to  them  long  distances 
by  rail.  The  wheat,  com,  hogs, 
and  cattle  they  grew  upon  their 
farms  had  little  value  unless 
they  could  ship  them  to  mar- 
ket. In  the  seventies  and  eighties  the  western  farmers  were 
rapidly  coming  to  beheve  that  the  railroads  were  making  it 
impossible  for  them  to  prosper,  by  charging  excessive  freight 
rates  upon  everything  they  bought  and  sold. 

When  the  people  came  to  feel  that  raihoad  practices  were 
unfair,  and  that  railroad  rates  were  often  excessively  high,  they 
began  to  demand  the  passage  of  laws  to  correct  these  abuses.  The  Aemm 
In  the  early  seventies  such  laws  were  enacted  by  several  of  the  '*"■  '*^"?' 
western  states.     But  it  was  soon  found  that  this  did  not  help  J^roadB 
matters  very  much,  because  most  of  the  railroads  were  engaged 
in  doing  business  in  several  states  while  the  laws  of  any  one 
state  had  no  effect  outside  of  its  borders.    The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  gives  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce "with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states  and 
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with  the  Indian  tribes/'  and  when  it  was  seen  that  state  laws 
were  inadequate  to  correct  raihx)ad  abuses  the  people  began  to 
clamor  for  the  regulation  of  the  railroads  by  the  national 
government. 

The  First  Attempts  to  Control  Big  Business.— By  1887  the 

demand  that  the  United  States  government  should  try  to  stop 

The  railroad  abuses  had  become  so  insistent  that  C!ongress  passed 

hiterstate       the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.    This  famous  law  required  the 

^ct  railroads  to  print  and  make  public  their  freight  and  passenger 

rates,  and  declared  that  these  rates  must  not  be  excessive  and 

that  they  must  be  the  same  for  every  one.    It  also  provided  for 

the  appointment  of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 

five  members  to  investigate  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads 

and  to  say  when  they  were  imrcasonable. 

At  first  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  so  limited  that  it  could  do  little  to  cure  the  gross  abuses 
This  law  fails  in  railroad  management.  While  the  commission  could  declare 
*®  ^top  rail-  ^hat  freight  rates  were  too  high,  it  had  no  power  to. fix  fairer 
prices.  The  railroads  pretended  to  give  the  same  rates  to  all, 
but  they  continued  to  favor  the  trusts  and  other  big  shippers 
by  giving  them  rebates  and  by  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  law  in 
other  ways.  They  were  also  continually  interfering  in  politics 
in  order  to  secure  special  favors  from  the  state  legislatures  and 
from  the  courts.  As  a  consequence  of  these  evil  practices  the 
wrath  of  the  people  waxed  hotter  against  the  railroads  ever>' 
year. 

In  1890  Congress  took  the  first  step  against  the  trusts  by 

passing  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  which  forbade  all  combina- 

The  tions  in  restraint  of  trade  between  the  states  or  with  foreign 

Sherman        nations.    The  hope  of  the  people  that  this  law  would  check  the 

Act  "  growth  of  trusts  was  doomed  to  disappointment.    For  some  years 

no  effort  was  made  by  the  national  government  to  enforce  the 

anti-trust  art,  and  big  business  continued  to  do  very  much  as 

it  pleased  until  after  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Campaign  for  Free  Silver. — The  social  unrest  caused 

by  the  unfair  practices  and  the  exactions  of  the  railroads  and 

Attention  is    by  the  growing  power  of  the  trusts  was  becoming  so  intense 

^verted  to     j^  fh^  years  just  after  1890  that  many  of  our  people  were  ready 

question         ^^^  unite  in  an  efi'ort  to  regulate  and  control  the  big  business 

interests  of  the  country  for  the  common  good.    This  feeling 
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was  especially  strong  in  the  labor  unions  and  among  the  farmers 
of  the  West  and  the  South.  But  unfortunately  the  attention  of 
the  people  was  diverted  just  at  this  time  from  the  needed 
reforms  in  our  industrial  life  and  fixed  upon  a  demand  for  the 
free  coinage  of  'silver.  In  order  to  understand  the  silver  ques- 
tion, which  played  a  very  important  part  in  our  politics  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  must  trace  the 
history  of  our  coinage  from  its  beginning. 

In  1792  Congress  provided  for  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver.  This  meant  that  anyone  might  take  either  gold  or 
silver  to  the  mint  and  have  it  coined  into  money.  As  gold  is  Free  coin 
more  valuable  than  silver,  Congress  made  the  silver  dollar  ®^  8oW  i 
fifteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  gold  in  order  that  each  of  them 
might  have  exactly  the  same  value.  If  the  gold  dollar  and  the 
silver  dollar  are  worth  exactly  the  same,  it  will  make  no  difference 
to  anyone  which  he  uses,  and  both  kinds  of  coin  will  circulate 
freely.  But  gold  and  silver  are  constantly  changing  in  value. 
The  value  of  each  of  them,  hke  the  value  of  nearly  everything 
else,  depends  mainly  upon  the  demand  for  it  and  upon  whether 
it  is  scarce  or  abundant.  If  the  metal  in  one  of  the  dollars 
becomes  more  valuable  than  that  in  the  other,  the  people  wiE 
naturally  make  their  purchases  and  pay  their  debts  with  the 
cheaper  and  keep  the  better  dollar  or  use  the  metal  in  it  for 
other  purposes.  For  this  reason  the  cheaper  dollar  will  soon, 
drive  the  dearer  dollar  out  of  use. 

Soon  after  the  first  coinage  law  was  passed,  it  was  found 

that  the  silver  dollar,  which  was  fift(^n  times  as  heavy  as  the 

gold  dollar,  was  the  cheaper  dollar  of  the  two,  and  consequently  How  one 

little  else  than  silver  was  coined  for  many  years.    In  an  effort  2*^,.^*'^ 
.  .  ^  ^  _   .    rnt^  other 

to  bnng  both  metals  mto  use  as  money,  Congress  voted  m  of  use 
1834  to  make  the  silver  dollar  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  gold 
dollar,  and  for  a  while  after  this  law  was  passed,  both  gold  and 
silver  were  coined.  But  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
in  1848,  the  yellow  metal  grew  so  abundant  that  it  soon  became 
cheaper  than  silver  at  the  coinage  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  When 
this  happened  no  more  silver  was  sent  to  the  mint  and  the  silver 
coins  steadily  disappeared. 

In  1873  Congress  passed  a  new  coinage  law.  As  silver 
dollars  had  then  been  practically  imknown  for  twenty  years, 
the  act  of  1873  made  no  provision  for  their  coinage  in  the  future. 
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Hardly  had  this  law  Itcen  passed,  however,  when  rich  miiwe 
m  ^1*  '^  silver  began  to  be  worked  in  the  mountain  states  oS  the  West. 
1^  llie  flood  of  silver  which  these  new  mines  poured  upon  die 
market  quickly  made  silver  cheaper  than  gold  at  ihe  old  ooinage 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  But  this  cheap  silver  could  not  be 
coined  into  money  because  the  doors  of  the  mint  had  been  closed 
against  it  by  the  law  of  1873.  The  silver  mine  owners  and  many 
other  men  who  wanted  cheaper  dollars  with  which  to  pay  their 
debts  at  once  began  to  clamor  loudly  ftn-  the  restoration  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  old  ratio  of  axteen  to  one. 


In  response  to  this  demand,  Congrose  passed  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act  in  1878.  This  law  required  the  government  to  buy 
not  less  than  two  million  dollars'  worth,  and  not  more  than 
fcmr  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  every  month  and  to  coin 
it  into  dollars.  This  was  not  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  the  silver 
men  had  to  1>p  content  with  it  for  a  time.  The  Bland-Allison 
act  was  in  force  for  twelve  years,  and  several  hundred  million 
silver  dollitrs  wore  coined  under  it.  If  you  will  look  at  the  date 
upon  the  next  silver  dollar  you  sec,  you  will  be  likely  to  find 
that  it  is  some  year  Ix-twcen  1878  and  1890. 
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In  order  to  please  the  silver  mitung  states  and  to  satisfy 
the  people  of  the  South  and  West  who  thought  that  the  country 
needed  more  money,  Congress  passed  the  Sherman  Silver  Pur-  T 
chase  Act  in  1890.  This  law,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act,  required  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  buy 
four  and  one-half  million  ounces  of  silver  every  month.  This 
waa  nearly  twice  as  much  silver  as  the  government  had  been 
purchasing  under  the  Bland-Allison  Act.  But  instead  of  coining 
all  this  silver  it  was  stored  in  the  treasury,  and  paid  for  with 
new  treasury  notes,  that  is,  with  new  paper  money. 

Any  paper  money  is 
just  as  good  as  gold  as  long 
as  the  people  know  that 
they  can  get  gold  coin  for  it 
on  demand.  But  by  the 
time  Grover  Cleveland  be- 
gan his  second  t^rm  as 
predident,  in  1893,  so  much 
new  paper  money  had  been 
iasued  to  pay  for  the  monthly* 
purchases  of  stiver  that 
people  b^an  to  wondrr 
whether  the  government 
could  continue  to  redeem 
all  its  notes  in  gold,  and  to 
think  that  possibly  it  migl.t 
have  to  pay  them  in  silver 
dollars    which    were    then 
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much  less  valuable  than  Rold  dollars.  By  borrowing  large 
amounts  of  gold.  President  Cleveland  managed  to  keep  enough 
of  it  on  hand  to  make  every  dollar  of  our  paper  money  just 
as  good  as  gold,  and  in  1894  he  persuaded  Congress  to  stop 
the  purchase  of  any  more  silver  by  rei>ealing  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act. 

The  repeal  of  this  law  increased  the  popular  discontent. 
The  friends  of  silver  complained  that  Ihcn^  was  not  enough 
money  in  tlie  country  tr)  carry  on  its  business  and  that,  us  a 
consequence,  prices  were  low  and  debts  were  hiiid  t<ipay.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  many  of  llie  p»;oplc  feared  that  if  silver  dollars, 
in  which  the  silver  was  worth  only  alK>iit  half  as  much  us  the 
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gold  in  the  gold  dollars,  were  freely  coined,  they  would  drive 
the  gold  out  of  use,  and  that  debts  and  wages  would  be  paid 
in  cheap  money.  The  social  unrest  was  further  aggravated 
by  the  hard  times  which  followed  a  disastrous  financial  panic 
in  1893.  As  time  passed,  it  became  clear  that  the  silver  question 
would  be  the  leading  issue  in  the  next  presidential  election. 
Both  of  the  great  political  parties  were  divided  upon  this  ques- 
tion, but  many  more  Democrats  than  Republicans  favored  the 
free  coinage  of  both  metals  as  it  had  existed  before  1873. 

In  1896  the  RepubUcans  opposed  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
and  declared  that  all  our  silver  and  paper  money  must  be  kept 
free  as  good  as  gold.  Upon  this  platform  they  nominated  William 
ream-  McKinley  of  Ohio  for  the  presidency.  The  Democrats  de- 
II  o  1896  jj^aj^^jgd  ^jje  free  coinage  of  Iwth  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio 
of  sixteen  to  one,  and  made  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Nebraska 
their  candidate.  The  Populists,  a  strong  third  party  which  had 
recently  sprung  up  in  the  South  and  West,  also  favored  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  supported  Bryan.  The  campaign  of  1896 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  closely  contested  pohtical 
battles  in  our  history.  Bryan,  a  young,  enthusiastic,  and 
eloquent  man,  visited  every  part  of  the  country  and  spoke  to 
millions  of  people.  The  big  business  interests  favored  McKinley 
and  gave  large  sums  of  money  to  his  campaign  fund.  Many 
Republicans  in  the  western  states  deserted  their  party  and 
voted  for  Bryan,  but  their  loss  was  more  than  made  good  by 
the  votes  of  eastern  Democrats  who  supported  McKinley. 
The  Republicans  won  the  election,  and  the  campaign  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  was  lost. 

The  Triiunph  of  Big  Business. — WiUiam  McKinley  came 
to  the  presidency  in  1897  after  a  long  career  in  the  public  service, 
lam  When  a  young  man  he  had  been  a  brave  soldier  in  the  Civil 

^^^y  War.  Some  years  after  the  war  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  a  leader,  and  at  the  time 
of  liis  election  to  the  presidency  he  was  just  finishing  a  second 
term  as  the  governor  of  Ohio.  President  McKinley  was  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  lovable  men  who  ever  lived  in  the  WTiit«  House, 
but  he  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  all  the  people  depended 
upon  the  success  of  the  big  business  concerns  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  he  favored  big  business  and  did  nothing  to  make 
the  railroads  and  the  trusts  respect  the  rights  of  the  p)eopIe. 
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The  Republicans  have  always  favored  the  protection  of  our 
stries  by  high  duties  on  imported  goods,  and  one  of  PreBi- 
McKinley's  first  acts  was  to  cail  Congress  in  special  session  The  hlgluat 
ivlae  the  tariff.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  |V^  ^  *"" 
the  highest  tariff  act  in  our  history.  The  Dingley  tariff 
in  force  for  twelve  years,  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  which 
ita  place  in  1909  only  slightly  changed  the  rates  of  duty. 
believerB  in  high  tariff  claimed  that  these  laws  gave  the  man- 
turers  large  profits  and  thus  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
high  wages  to  their  workmen.  The  foes  of  protection,  on 
other  hand,  declared 
such  high  tariff  laws 
E  all  tlie  people  pay 
!  for  the  necessities  of 
and  helf»ed  to  tighten 
p-ip  of  the  trusts  upon 
lusiness  of  the  countrj'. 
The  year  that  McKin- 
became  president  the 
itry  was  excited  by  the 
I  that  gold  had  been 
d  in  large  quantities  in 
Klondike  region  in  Can- 
lear  the  Alaskan  border. 
next  year  another  now 
field  was  discovered  at 
e  Nome  in  western 
aka.  Many  people 
ed  to  these  far  northern 
ms,  as  they  had  hurried 
ialifornia  in    1849,  and 

ag  the  next  few  years  a  large  addition  was  made  t« 
nipply  of  gold.  This  fact  robbed  the  advocates  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  of  their  best  argument,  namely,  that  there 
not  enough  gold  in  the  country  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  good 
;m  of  money,  and  when  Bryan  ran  for  the  presidency 
set  McKinley  a  second  time  in  1900,  he  was  easily  defeated, 
same  year  Congress  passed  a  law  making  the  gold  dollar 
standard  coin  and  providing  that  all  other  forms  of  money 
be  kept  as  good  as  gold.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be  done 
ttying  gold  for  them  on  demand.  ' 
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President  McKinley's  administration  was  a  time  of  rapid 
development  in  every  line  of  industry.  Our  fanners  were  raising 
m  wnmfh  great  crops  of  wheat  and  cottcui,  our  railroads  were  pro6pe^ 
tlM  trusts  JQg^  mi  J  ^m.  manufacturers  were  seeking  foreign  markets  for 
their  surplus  goods.    With  the  government  of  the  natkm  in 
the  hands  of  their  friends,  the  trusts  grew  and  multiplied. 
•  When  the  twentieth  centiuy  opened,  such  important  industries 
as  the  making  of  steel,  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  were  in  the  hands  of  trusts,  and  many  new  trusts 
were  being  formed  with  the  purpose  of  controlling  every  im- 
portant Une  of  manufacturing  in  the  country.    There  was  great 
social  unrest  because  of  this  condition,  but  the  government  was 
making  no  effort  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  trusts  and  do 
one  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  In  the  long  run,  have  the  people  gained  or  lost  by  the  fonnation  of 
the  trusts?    Give  your  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

2.  Can  you  find  an  example  of  a  monopoly  in  your  home  community? 
If  you  owned  all  the  butter  in  the  country  could  you  sell  it  for  any  price 
you  pleased?    Why? 

3.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  the  men  work  in  the  shops  and  factories 
in  your  neighborhood?  How  many  houts  per  day  do  you  think  they  ought 
to  work? 

4.  Who  was  Jay  Gould?  James  J.  Hill?  And.-ew  Carnegie?  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan?    Who  is  John  D.   Rockefeller? 

5.  When  the  taxes  bring  in  more  money  tlian  is  needed  to  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  government  what  ought  to  be  done? 

6.  Ask  the  men  you  know  what  their  reasons  are  for  favoring  or 
opposing  a  protective  tariff. 

7.  Is  it  wrong  for  the  man  who  ships  a  hundred  carloads  of  goods  to 
get  a  lower  freight  rate  than  the  man  who  ships  only  one  carload?  W*hy? 
Is  it  right  to  sell  potatoes  at  a  lower  price  per  bushel  to  the  man  who  takes 
one  hundred  bushels  than  to  the  man  who  buys  Only  one  bushol?    Why? 

8.  Just  what  is  meant  by  sixteen  to  one?  Was  Bryan  right  or  wrong 
in  advocating  the  free  coinage  of  silver?    Why? 
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Our  Latest  PresidentB. — About  six  months  after  b 

his  secoiKl  temi,  President  McKinley  was  shot  by  an  anarchist 

b  o(  while  he  was  shakiu^  hands  with  the  people  at  the  Pan-Americui 

f       Exposition  in   liuflalo.     At  first  the  people  hoped  that*  the 

wounded  prcaiticnt  niiglit  recover,  but  this  hope  provedvaiD, 

and  in  a   few  days  be 

died.    For  the  fifth  time 

in  our  history  a  \i(»- 

president  succeeded  to 

the  presidency. 

Theodore  Roosi'velt 
was  already  justly  fam- 
ous as  an  upright  aoA 
courageous  pubhc  ser- 
vant when  RIeKinley's 
death  made  him  prca- 
denf  in  Septeniher, 
1901.  Since  early  man- 
hood he  had  striven  for 
purer  polities  and  nioro 
efficient  government. 
In  1900  Roosc-velt  vas 
governor  of  New  York, 
and  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  in 
that  state  who  did  not  likehisa'alforreform, managed  to  have 
him  noniinaled  for  the  vice-presidency  in  order  to  prevent  his 
reelection  as  governor.  They  little  dreamed  that  by  this  act 
they  were  making  him  the  leader  of  the  nation  in  its  struggle  for 
a  s(|uare  deal  in  business  and  for  higher  social  ideals.  The  new 
president  was  a  vigorous,  bold,  enthusiastic,  and  outspoken  man 
of  rare  ability  and  the  highest  integrity.  He  was  unselfish,  ab- 
solutely fearless,  and  a  born  leader  of  men.  No  other  Ameri- 
can since  Abraham  Lincoln  has  liad  so  great  an  influence  for 
good  upon  the  thought  and  the  life  of  our  people. 
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»e  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  leader  as  President  Roosevelt. 

the  growing  unrest  among  the  people,  and  he  knew  that 
intrymen  would  not  permit  the  railroads  and  the  trusts  The  policy  of 

them  forever.  He  beheved  that  the  right  way  to  avoid  ^•j','.'^""" 
!  in  future  was  to  enforce  all  the  existing  laws  regulat- 
;  business,  to  make  new  laws  for  its  further  control  in 
*reet  of  all  the  people,  and  to  give  to  rich  and  poor 
'hat  he  called  a  "square  deal."  While  this  policy  won 
osevelt  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  trust  magnates  and  of 
If-seeking  politicians 
rved  them,  it  made 
ry  popular  with  the 

and  in  1904  he  was 
d  to  the  presidency 
werwhelming  major- 
ir  Alton  B.  Parker, 
mocratic  candidate. 
osevelt's  second  tenn 
ontinual  struggle  for 
5htR   of   the  peopl'.' 

the  big  l>uainess 
ts  of  the  country. 
1  trusts  were  prose- 
or  breaking  the  laws, 
;w  laws  were  passed 

better  regulation  of 
ilroads.    The  confi- 
of    the   people   in 
elt  continued  to  grow,  and  in   1908   his  influence   led 
pubhcans  to  make  hisaecretary  of  war,  William  H.  Taft 
),  their  candidate  for  the  presidency.     For  a  third  time 
1  Jennings  Bryan  was  the  defeated  Democratic  candidate, 
illiam  H.  Taft,  our  president  from  1909  to  1913,  was  a 
id  experience<l  statesman  who  simred  some  of  the  pro- 
B  views  and  carried  on  most  of  the  policies  of  his  pre-  The  rise 
r.     But  Taft  was  an  easy-going  man  who  lacked  the  J*  **    . 
;  qualities  of  Roosevelt,  and  he  soon  fell  under  the  mo^neni 
»  of  the  old-fashioned  or  conservative  Republicans  who 
1    Roosevelt    and    his    reforms.      These    conservative 
icans  or  "standpatters,"  as  they  were  called,  planned 
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to  renominate  Taft  in  1912,  but  the  progressive  members  of 
the  party  who  wanted  to  carry  still  further  the  reform  policies 
of  Roosevelt  refuaed  to  vote  for  Taft  and  tried  to  nominate 
Iloosevelt  for  another  term.  After  a  close  and  bitter  contest 
in  the  Repubhcan  national  convention,  Taft  was  nominated. 
The  progressive  Republicans  declared  that  Taft's  nominatim 
was  made  by  unfair  means  and  rpfused  to  support  him,  A  litlk 
later  they  held  another  convention,  orgamsed  the  Prc^resave 
party,  demanded  a  long  lis) 
of  pohtical  and  social  re- 
formB,and  named  Rooae^ell 
as  their  candidate  for  tbe 
presidency.  The  result  of 
this  split  in  the  Repubbran 
party  in  1912  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson  by 
the  Democrats. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
became  president  in  1913. 
was  a  famous  teacher  and 
author  who  had  been  preM- 
den  t  of  Princeton  I'  niversity 
and  more  recently  governor 
of  New  Jersey.  He  wa» 
a  pr<^!ressive  and  forward- 
looking  man,  and  during  his 
first  term  the  power  of  the 
trusts  and  of  the  great 
financial  combinations  was 
©  iiarrii  A  Earino.  Wa^iiiaum,  D.  c.  further  restricted.  In  1916 
Woodro-wiiBD  Wilson  was  reelected  over 

Charles  K.  Hughes,  the  candidate  of  the  Repubhcans.  The 
history  of  his  second  term  is  the  story  of  the  entrance  of  our 
country  into  the  great  war  with  Germany  in  19!7andof  the  part 
which  we  took  in  bringing  that  awful  contest  to  a  victorious  end. 
New  Wajrs  in  Politics  and  Government. — In  an  earlier 
chapter  we  saw  how  the  spoils  system  tended  to  corrupt  our 
s  political  life.  Yet  for  half  a  century  after  Andrew  Jackson 
introduced  this  bad  practice  into  our  national  government, 
whenever  the  party  in  power  was  defeated  in  a  presidential 
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election,  all  the  appointive  office-holders  except  the  judges  were 
turned  out  and  their  places  given  to  the  politicians  of  the 
victorious  party.  About  fifty  years  ago  a  few  earnest  men 
b^an  to  urge  a  reform  of  the  civil  service,  but  at  first  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  them. 

After  President  Garfield  was  shot  by  a  disappointed  office- 
seeker,  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system  could  no  longer  be  over- 
looked or  denied,  and  in  1883  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Service  civil  servii 
Law.  This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Civil  Service  reform 
Commission  of  three  men.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  commission  to 
give  competitive  examinations  which  must  be  taken  by  those 
who  seek  places  in  the  civil  service.  When  a  public  officer  has 
been  appointed  after  passing  such  an  examination  he  cannot 
be  removed  except  for  just  cause  and  then  only  after  a  fair 
hearing.  The  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  change  from  the  spoils  system  to  a  merit  system. 
The  president  has  the  right  to  name  the  offices  for  which 
competitive  examinations  must  be  taken.  At  first  the  number 
of  offices  on  this  list  was  small,  but  the  later  presidents,  espe- 
cially Cleveland,  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  have  added  others  to  it 
until  now  fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  persons  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice had  to  pass  examinations  before  they  were  apix)inted. 
iVmilar  eflforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  merit  system 
into  the  governments  of  some  of  our  states  and  cities,  but  in 
many  of  them  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system  are  still  very  grave. 

The  organization  which  manages  each  political  party  is 
sometimes  called  the  party  "machine,"  and  the  leaders  of  the 
"machine"  are  often  called  the  *' bosses"  of  the  party,    lentil  Political 
recent  years  candidates  for  office  in  our  counties,  congressional  "machines 
districts,  and  states  were  nominated  by  party  conventions.    The  SJqsSm" 
members  of  these  conventions  were  supposed  to  be  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  respective  parties,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  often  chosen  through  the  influence  of  the  party  "bosses" 
and  they  usually  voted  as  the  "bosses"  directed.    By  paying 
the  campaign  expenses  of  the  party  "machines",  and  sometimes 
by  bribing  the  "bosses",  the  corporations  and  trusts  which 
were  trying  to  get  the  business  of  the  country  into  their  hands 
often  managed  to  have  men  selected  for  office  who  would  do 
their  bidding.    About  twenty  years  ago  some  of  the  western 
states  began  to  try  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  "bosses" 
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and  of  the  political  rings  by  providing  for  tl&  nomination  of 

candidiit<^s  for  office  at  |>arty  elections  called  direct  primaries. 

Direct  The  (change  from  |mrly  nominating  conventions  to  direct  pri- 

P**™"**'       maries  has  spread  from  state  to  etnte  until  now  nominations 

for  office  in  nearly  all  our  states  are  made  in  this  way. 

When  tliey  noted  the  growing  influence  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  the  Irig  biisineaa  interests  and  their 
Iiiiti«tlT««nd  creatures,  the  political"  iKisses/'niany  of  the  people  b^an  to  feel 
referendum  jhat  their  state  leginlatun-s  no  longer  truly  represented  them. 
As  a  result  of  this  feeling,  some  of  the  western  states,  whose 
people  are  less  afraid  than  those  of  the  East  to  try  a  thing 
merely  because  it  is  now,  sought  to  protect  the  lawmakinfi 
power  of  the  people  by  adopting  two  devices  known  as  the 
initiative  and  the  refer- 
endum. By  the  initi- 
ative a  certain  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  of  a 
state  may  propose  a 
law,  or  force  the  legis- 
lature to  do  so,  and 
then  submit  it  t«  the 
people  for  their  approv- 
al or  rejection.  The 
referendum  provides 
that  when  enough  vot- 
ers demand  it,  an   act 

ATypialSt.<eC.I.iUl..M.di»E,Wl«oo*in       passed      by    the    legisk- 

luri-  must  be  approved  by  a  popular  vote  before  it  becomes 
a  law.  The  popular  distrust  of  the  influence  of  tlie  moneyed 
interests  and  of  the  jxilitieal  "bosses"  also  helped  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tnlion  in  191:5.  This  amendment  took  away  from  the  stat^-  legis- 
latures the  right  to  elect  United  States  senators,  and  provided 
for  their  choice  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Another  movement  to  make  the  government  more  trulv  r«p- 
rew'ntalive  of  all  the  people  is  the  extension  to  women  of  the 
riglit  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  were  Icailing  advocates  of  equal  suffrage  for 
women,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  were  the  pioneers  in  it* 
adoption.     In  1919  Congress  proposed  an  amendment  to  ttie 


The 

seventeenth 

■mendment 
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Constitution  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  on  the  same  terms 
as  men.  This  amendment  was  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
states  in  1920,  and  the  women  of  the  whole  country  voted  for 
the  first  time  in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year. 

The  rapid  growth  of  cities  during  the  last  fifty  years  has 
brought  many  new  political  problems  in  its  train.  The  streets 
must  be  paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned;  policemen  and  firemen  Reforms 
must  be  employed  to  guard  the  people  and  their  property;  an  ^  city 
adequate  supply  of  pm-e  water  must  be  provided ;  and  the  health  Ko^eram©" 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  must  1x5  looked  after  in  other 
ways.  For  a  time,  these  things  were  very  badly  done  in  many 
of  our  cities.  PoUtical  **  bosses  ^^  controlled  the  members  of  the 
councils  and  the  other  city  ofiicers,  and  bribery,  graft,  and  cor- 
rupt poUtics  ran  riot.  In  their  efforts  to  reform  these  shameful 
conditions,  hundreds  of  our  cities  have  adopted  the  "commis- 
sion plan"  of  government  during  the  last  dozen  years.  Under 
this  plan  the  voters  elect  a  small  body  of  men,  often  five  in 
number,  and  put  the  government  of  the  city  into  their  hands. 
Still  more  recently  a  few  of  our  cities  have  adopted  the  **city 
manager  plan"  of  government,  in  which  one  man  is  put  in 
charge  of  all  the  city's  affairs  and  hold  responsible  for  the  results. 

All  the  newer  ways  in  poUtics  and  government  named  in 
this  section  are  an  improvement  upon  the  older  methods  which 
they  displaced,  but  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  ridding  our  intelligent 
country  of  the  influence  of  poHtical  '* bosses"  and  selfish  busi-  ^*^f,***i°. 
ness  interests.    Our  people  are  rapidly  learning  that  they  can  P"    ^     *^ 
have  good  government  in  a  democracy  only  when  all  the 
voters  take  an  inteUigent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  are 
willing  to  give  a  part  of  their  time  to  seeing  that  honest  and 
competent  men  are  selected  to  manage  the  pubUc  business. 

New  Laws  for  the  Public  Good. — By  the  dawn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  trusts  and  other  great  corporations  employed 
vast  numbers  of  our  wage  earners,  and  all  our  people  depended  Freedom 
upon  these  big  business  concerns  for  some  of  the  necessities  of  in  peril 
life.     Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  to  manv  of  our 
citizens  that  their  freedom  was  in  grave  peril.    How,  they  said, 
can  we  be  free  when  oih*  labor  and  the  prices  we  must  pay  for 
the  means  of  life  are  controlled  by  the  masters  of  big  business? 
It  is  true  that  some  men  denied  that  there  w^as  anything  wrong  Conserv- 
in  this  situation.    Such  men  points  to  the  business  prosperity  atives 
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of  the  country,  claimed  that  all  the  people  shared  in  it,  and 
declared  that  it  was  best  to  let  well  enough  alone.  At  the  other 
extreipe  were  those  who  thought  that  the  way  in  which  industiy 
was  carried  on  was  all  wrong,  and  that  it  must  be  revolutioniied 
if  we  were  not  to  become  a  nation  of  slaves  ruled  by  the  big  busi- 
ness interests.  Such  men  declared  that  the  land,  the  mines,  the 
railroads,  the  factories,  and  all  the  other  means  by  which  wealth 
is  produced  ought  to  belong  to  all  the  people  and  be  operated 
by  the  government.  Those  who  hold  this  view  are  called  Social- 
ists. Their  number  grew  so  fast  during  the  first  decade  of 
this  century  that  they  cast  nearly  a  million  votes  in  the  electiOD 
of  1912.  But  the  majority  of  our  people  held  neither  of  the 
views  just  described.  They  knew  that  the  great  railroad  com- 
!OgrMiives  panies  and  the  trusts  Were  guilty  of  evil  practices,  but  they  also 
believed  that  these  big  business  concerns  had  grown  up  naturally 
in  our  country,  and  that  if  they  were  properly  controlled  and  reg- 
ulated by  law  they  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  people.  In 
other  words,  they  did  not  think  a  business  was  bad  just  because  it 
was  big.  This  was  the  position  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  under 
him  and  his  successors,  1  aft  and  Wilson,  many  laws  were  passed 
to  regulate  and  restrict  big  business  for  the  public  good. 

The  business  of  the  country  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
railroads  that  it  is  vitally  important  that  they  should  be 
sgnUtiiig  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare.  The  Interstate 
e  rail-  C^ommerce  Act  of  1887  was  intended  to  secure  this  end,  but 
as  we  liavc  seen,  it  was  a  weak  law  which  the  railroads  easily 
evaded.  When  President  lloosevelt  tried  to  enforce  this  law 
he  soon  saw  that  new  legislation  was  necessary  before  the 
railroads  could  be  compelleil  to  deal  justly  with  all  the  people. 
Through  his  influence  and  that  of  President  Taft,  the  law 
regulating  commerce  between  the  states  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  series  of  acts  passed  between  1903  and  1910.  These 
new  laws  enlarged  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission  from 
five  to  seven  members  and  gave  it  jurisdiction  over  express 
companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  and  oil  pipe 
lines,  as  well  as  railways.  They  also  provided  severe  punisli- 
ments  for  giving  or  accepting  rebates,  and  gave  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  reduce  railroad  rates 
when  they  were  too  high  and  to  permit  them  to  be  raised 
when  an  increase  was  shown  to  be  just  and  necessary. 
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From  the  banning  of  his  administnitioii,  PresideDt  Roose- 
velt told  Congress  that  the  control  of  the  trusts  by  the  federal 
govermnent    was   the   most    important    business    before    the  The  ttuM. 
country.    At  first  Coi^reas  paid  little  attention  to  his  sugges-  ™'*"|  ***«: 
tiooe,  but  in  1903  it  created  the  Department  of  Commerce  and     "     * 
Labor   and   authorized   it   to   collect   information   about   the 
conduct  of  corporations.     You  wUl  recall  that  the  Sherman   ■ 
Anti-Trust  Act  had  been  passed  in  1890,  but  that  it  had  never 
been   vigorously  enforced.     As  soon   as  Prendent   Roosevelt 
secured  evidence  that  any  trust  was  violating  the  Sherman 
act  he  brought  suit  against  it  in  the  United  States  courts,  and 
the  same  policy  was  followed  by  President  Taft.     The  most 

famous  of  these  

"trust  busting" 
cases,  as  they  were 
called,  was  the 
prosecution  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany in  1907.  After 
a  long  legal  battle 
t-he  Supreme  Court 
decided  in  19 1 1  that 
this  famous  trust 
must  be  dissolved 
because  it  was  vio- 
lating the  law;  but 
as  a  httle  group  of 
ten  or  twelve  men  controlled  nearly  all  the  companies  into  which 
the  great  corporation  was  broken  up,  the  people  gained  little 
by  this  decision.  In  1914  Congress  passed  the  Claj-ton  Anti- 
Trust  Bill,  which  further  restricted  the  power  of  the  trusts,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  brought  fully  under  pubUc  control. 

The  Democrats  have  always  favored  lower  duties  than  the 
Republicans,  and  soon  after  their  leader,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
became  president  in  1913,  he  called  Congress  together  in  special  Hie  tariff 
session  to  revise  the  tariff.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  the  "<''•*«* 
Underwood  Tariff  Bill.  This  act,  which  is  still  in  force,  reduced 
the  averse  of  duties  about  one-third  and  admitted  a  number 
of  the  necessities  of  life  free  of  duty  altogether.  It  was  hoped 
ttiat  this  law,  while  providing  moderate  protection  for  our  manu- 
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facturing  industries,  would  insure  cheaper  goods  for  all  the 
people. 

Another  very  important  law  passed  during  the  first  year 
of  President  Wilson^s  administration  was  the  Federal  Reserve 
lend  Re-  Bank  Act.  This  act  divided  the  country  into  twelve  districts 
▼e  Banks  and  established  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  some  important 
city  in  each  district.  Every  national  bank  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  its  district.  The  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system  is  to  prevent  the  undue  con- 
centration of  the  money  of  the  country  in  one  great  financial 
center  like  New  York,  and  to  pro\'ide  for  issuing  new  paper 
money  whenever  the  business  needs  of  the  country  require  it 
If  you  will  examine  the  next  pieces  of  paper  money  that  you 
see,  you  will  probably  find  that  some  of  them  are  the  notes  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

During;   the  last   fifteen   years  both   the   states  and  the 
United  States  have  enacted  a  great  many  other  laws  intended 
my  laws      to  promote  the  welfare  or  safeguard  the  health  of  the  j>eople. 
I?®  Tlie  postal  service  has  been  extended  by  the  creation  of  postal 

Ifare  savings  banks  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  parcel   post  to 

carry  packages  of  merchiindis<\  A  pure  food  and  drugs  act 
forbids  the  adulteration  of  these  articles,  and  another  law  pro- 
vides for  the  federal  inspection  of  all  meat  products  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  health.  Labor  has  been  safeguarded  by  laws 
to  prevent  young  childn^n  from  working  in  factories,  and  to  limit 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor  on  the  railroads  and  in  some 
other  lines  of  work,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Department  of  Labor  in  1913.  Other  laws  enable  farmers  to 
borrow  money  of  the  government  for  a  longer  time  and  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  banks  will  allow,  and  pro\nde 
for  the  establishment  of  farm  bureaus  to  promote  instruction 
in  agricnilture  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  farmers  in 
other  ways. 

New  Movements  for  Social  Betterment. — While  conquering 
the  wilderness  and  building  up  the  industries  of  the  LTnited 
isteful-  States  our  people  acted  as  if  there  were  no  limit  to  the  resources 
58  of  our  Qf  their  country.  They  made  vast  desolate  areas  by  destroying 
the  forests  in  regions  where  the  land  is  only  fit  to  grow  timber; 
they  were  wasteful  in  mining  and  using  coal  and  the  metals: 
and  worst  of  all,  they  depleted  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  careless 
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methods  of  farming.  One  of  the  greatest  of  President  Rooae- 
velt's  many  valuable  services  to  his  country  during  the  event- 
ful years  of  his  administration  was  in  callinfr  attention  in  hia 
forceful  way  to  this  thre!it*'ning  wiisle  of  the  Immiliea  of  nature 
and  in  inspiring  a  movement  for  their  con9i'i:vation  for  the  future. 
The  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
has  various  meanings.  In  tlie  ca^e  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  which 
when  once  used  are  gone  forever,  it  means  the  elimination  of 
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waste  in  their  production  and  economy  in  their  use.    In  the  eaa?  The  eon- 

of  the  metals,  which,  like  coal  and  oil,  arc  limitwl  in  amount,  wrratioa 

but  imlikc  them,  can  be  used  again  and  again  until  they  are 

worn  out,  it  means  the  reduction  of  waste  in  mining  the  ore 

and  in  extracting  the  metal  from  it,  and  then  a  careful  use  of 

the  metal  to  make  it  la-st  as  long  as  possible.    The  use  of  water 

on  the  other  hand  does  not  destroy  it,  and  so  it  is  best  conser\'ed 

by  using  it  as  far  as  possible  for  navigation,  for  irrigation,  and 

as  a  source  of  power.    It  also  means  that  big  corporations  shall 

not  be  permitted  to  monopolize  the  water  power  of  the  country. 
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but  that  this  important  resource  shall  be  kept  in  the  hands  of 

the  people  and  managed  in  their  interest.    The  soil  and  the 

.  forests,  unlike  fuels  and  metals,  when  exhausted  or  destroyed 

may  be  slowly  renewed.    The  farmers  can  conserve  the  soil  by 

handling  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  restore  and  i»e8erve  in  it  the 

elements  which  are  necessary  for  plant  food.     Much  waste 

land  may  also  be  made  useful  by  the  drainage  of  swamps  and 

the  irrigation  of  arid  regions.  *  The  forests  are  c<Hi8erved  by  not 

using  lumber  more  freely  than  it  can.  be  grown.    To  secure  this 

end  young  trees  must  be  planted ;  forest  fires  must  be  prevented 

or  fought;  and  only  such  timber  must  be  cut  as  iBripefornse. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  way  to  conserve  the  fowrti 

is  to  keep  them  in  the  hands  of  the  national  govenuiMBilL    In 

'orest        1891  Congress  passed  a  law  aufhorizing  the  president  to 

^9^irT9B     forests  lands  for  the  use  of  the  nation.    Presidents 

Cleveland,  and  McKinley  began  to  establish  forest  reserves^  and 
President  Roosevelt  reserved  the  larger  part  of  the  great  fot«to 
in  the  Paeific  and  Rocky  Mountain  states,  which  were  stfll  s 
part  of  the  public  lands,  as  national  forests  to  be  held  forever 
as  the  property  of  the  people  and  managed  in  their  interest 
We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  our  splendid  forest  leocrvcg 
to  Theoflore  Roosevelt  and  to  Gifford  Pinchot  who  was  chief 
forester  of  the  United  States  from  1898  to  1910. 

The  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people  is  even 
mon*  important  than  the  conservation  of  the  natural  reaourcefl 
lafety first  of  the  country.  For  a  long  time  neither  the  nation  nor  the 
states  paid  much  attention  to  these  vital  matters.  Accidents 
were  very  common  in  factories,  mines,  and  on  the  railroads. 
But  in  recent  years  many  of  the  states  have  provided  by  law 
for  the  inspection  of  mines  and  factories  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  ventilate<l,  and  that  dangerous  machinery  is  so  covered 
as  to  prevent  injur>'  to  the  workmen;  and  the  United  States 
hjis  re(iuired  all  railroads  which  are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  safeguard  their  employees  by  using  air  brakes  and 
automatic  couplers  on  all  their  locomotives  and  cars.  But  in 
spite  of  all  these  laws  there  are  still  many  accidents  in  industry, 
and  many  of  the  states  have  passed  workmen's  compensation 
acts  under  which  the  employer  or  the  state  pays  an  injured 
workman  a  part  of  his  wages  while  he  is  recovering,  or  gives  him 
a  fix(Ml  sum  or  a  pc»nsion  if  his  injury  permanently  disables  him. 
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During  the  later  years  of  our  history,  improvements  in 
hysione  and  sanitation,  new  discoveries  in  mitlicinc  and  surgery, 
and  l»etter  care  of  the  aick  have  done  much  to  conquer  disease  bealth 
and  to  prolong  hfe.  Vaccination,  where  practisetl,  has  ban-  •'^'•o'im 
isbcd  HHiallpox;  cleanliness  has  driven  out  cholera,  a  terrible 
disease  of  years  s^o;  antitoxin  1ms  conquered  diphtheria; 
typhoid  fever  has  practically  tlisappt^un-d  in  citiea  where  the 
water  i«  pure  jiiid  prop<'r  »initary  n'gulations  are  observed; 
and  the  dreadful  scourge  of  yellow  fever  is  no  longer  known 


where  the  mo8quit<H'8  by  which  it  is  trunsiniltod  from  one 
person  to  another  have  Ix-eii  exterminated.  All  our  cities  and 
many  of  our  aniallcr  towns  nmintain  excellent  hospitals  for 
the  care  of  the  wick,  and  ample  provision  iw  ninile  in  hospitals 
and  schools  for  the  treatment  and  education  of  the  insime  and 
the  feeble-mindeii. 

The  movement  for  Ihe  priiliiliilion  of  the  niaiiufaclnre  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liiiunrw  has  gmwn  with  ;iinji/,iiiK  nipidlly 
during  the  last  few  years.    The  l'n)hibitioii  jwrty,  first  organized  The 
in  1872,  the  Woman's  Cliristian  TeniiM-runce  Union,  under  its  ^°^ 
inspiring  leader,  Franw^s  K.  Willaid,  leaching  the  etfects  of  the 
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use  of  alcohol  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools,  the  work 
of  the  anti-saloon  leagues  against  the  drink  traffic,  the  realization 
that  drunkenness  was  diminishing  the  industrial  efficiency  of  our 
workmen,  and  the  coming  of  the  World  War  in  1917,  all  played 
their  part  in  stirring  up  the  people  against  strong  drink. 
Some  of  the  states  adopted  local  option  laws  by  which  counties 
or  townships  were  allowed  to  decide  by  popular  vote  whether 
saloons  should  be  permitted  within  their  limits,  and  other  stat^ 
were  made  **dry"  by  state  action.  State-wide  prohibition 
spread  rapidly  in  the  South  and  the  West.  In  1917  Congress 
proposed  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for- 
bidding the  manufacture,  sale,  transportation,  importation,  or 
exportation  of  intoxicating  liquor  for  beverage  purposes,  and 
early  in  1919  this  amendment  was  ratified  by  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land. 

Progress  in  Education. — During  the  last  half  century  of 
our  history,  marvelous  improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
S(ihools  of  every  grade  and  kind.  The  free  conmaon  school 
system  has  be(*n  extended  to  every  corner  of  the  country.  The 
schools  in  this  system  have  been  carefully  graded,  and  just  now 
the  one  room  schools  in  the  country  are  l>eing  consolidate  into 
a  smaller  number  of  larger  schools  with  better  facilities  for  good 
school  work.  Better  schoolhouses  have  been  built;  the  annual 
school  term  has  l^een  lengthened;  new  branches  of  study  have 
b(*en  introduced;  the  quality  of  the  teaching  has  been  ven' 
much  improved;  and  in  many  of  the  states  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws  compel  all  children  between  certain  ages  to  go  to 
sc^liool. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  recent  educational 
progress  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  growth  of  our  high 
schools.  Half  a  century  ago  there  were  only  a  few  small  high 
schools  in  all  the  land.  Now  every  city  and  town  has  one  or 
more  of  thesi*  schools  and  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  young 
Americans  attend  them.  Great  numbers  of  our  high  schools 
are  houscnl  in  splendid  new  buildings  well  equipped  with  labora- 
tories, libraries,  shops,  and  workrooms.  The  old-time  high- 
school  course  of  study,  which  consist (»d  chiefly  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Mathematics,  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the 
natural  s(;iences,  modern  languages,  history,  social  science,  and 
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literature.    Technical,  commercial,  and  agricultural  high  schools 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  give  boys  and  girls  a  training  for 
the  work  of  life  in  their  respective  communities.     It  is  now 
possible  to  get  a  better  education  in  any  good  high  school  than 
could  be  obtained  in  most  of  our 
collies  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  development  of  Amer- 
ican    colleges     and     universities         /    ^W'    ^^^^k     \       Growth  ol 
since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War     /     B  ^^B      \    "."J**?? 

has  been  almost  as  remarkable  as 
the  growth  of  our  high  schools. 
Old  institutions,  like  Harvard  or  / 
the  University  of  Pennsylvan 
have  grown  from   Ettlc   colleges  \ 
to   great     universities    attended 
by  thousands  of  students.   Splen- 
did new  universities,  like  Johns 
Hopkins  at  Baltimore,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and   Leiand 
Stanford  in  California,  have  been  FimncM  B.  wiiuni 

richly   endowed    by    some    of    our  PouddmnndBrWpteiideotoltheWotld'i 

wealthy  men.    Most  miportant  of 

all,  the  states  of  the  Middle  West  and  of  the  Far  West  have 
developed  great  state  universitii's,  like  those  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  California.  Many  of  our  universities 
have  enlarged  their  field  of  service  to  the  people  by  offering  ex- 
tension and  correspondence 
courses  which  students  may 
take  at  their  own  homes.  In 
the  meantime  provision  has 
l)efn  made  for  professional 
training  by  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  normal 
schools,  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  schools  for  the 
study  of  law,  medicine,  and 
engineering.  Vocational  schools  in  ever  increasing  numbers  are 
teaching  trades  and  giving  instruction  in  home  economics. 

Nor  have  our  people  neglected  to  provide  opportunities  for 
further  education  for  thoee  whose  regular  school  life  is  over. 
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Bdacattoo  Many  of  our  cities  and  towns  maintain  night  schools  in  which 
^  ^*  those  who  must  toil  during  the  day  may  be  taught  in  the 
evening.  In  some  places  the  achoolbouaes  are  open  in  the 
evenings  for  social  gatherings,  concerts,  and  instructive  lecturea 
Every  year  more  parks  and  playgrounds  are  provided  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people.  Nearly  every  town  has  its  public 
library,  and  our  large  cities  maintain  pubUc  museums  and  tioe 
art  galleries.  In  all  these  ways  we  are  seeking  to  make  the 
education  of  our  people  continue  throughout  their  lives." 


Out  later 
men  of 
letters 


Achievements    in    Literature,    Art,    ind    Science. — The 

progrpsa  of  our  country  during  the  later  years  of  its  history 
has  not  hocn  limit^'d  to  tlu-  upbuilding  of  our  industries  and  to 
politii-al,  sdfiul,  and  (ilu<-ationiil  n-forms.  Evory  year  an 
incn'nsinK  nunilH-r  of  our  pcopli;  doviite  Ihcir  lives  to  lilcniture, 
scicuco,  luul  llic;  art«.  Newspapt-rs  and  magazines  arc  more 
nniiicrouH  .and  more  widely  read  than  ever  Ijeforo,  and  hundreds 
(if  iilili'  wiilors  in  all  branches  of  literature  are  pouring  forth  a 
fonstant  Stream  of  new  books.  Perhaps  none  of  these  later 
writers  quite  equal  such  men  of  letters  as  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
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aDd  Lowell.  But  Bret  HartP,  William  Dean  Howclla,  and  F. 
Marion  Crawford  are  famous  novi^lists;  Walt  Whitman  and 
Sidney  Lanier  are  poets  of  power,  and  James  Whit«omb  Riley 
is  popular  and  widely  read ;  Samuel  L.  C'lfmens,  better  known 
as  Mark  Twain,  is  our  greatest  humorist;  John  Fislce,  John 
Bach  McMastep,  and  James  Ford  Rhodes  are  foremost  among 
oiu-  later  historians;  while  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son are  almost  as  well  known  aa  writers  as  they  are  as  statesmen. 
Our  recent  achievements  in  the  fine  arts  have  been  even 


Anna  Homrd  Stuw  CUi*  Birtoa 

An  iBflaeatUl  idrocats  of  equal  suflraf  •  lot  womco  aol  a  ciaat  pbUaatfanpiil  who 
gqastaod  Iha  Amarkan  Kail  Croia  Sodslj. 

more  notable  than  our  progress  in  Uterature.  Among  many 
brilliant  American  painters  of  the  last  fifty  years,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  great  portrait  painter,  John  S.  Sargent,  jj^  ^^^  . 
and  of  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  whose  pictures  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Boston  Pubhc  Library  and  of  the  capitol  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Harrisbui^.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  whose  noble  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  stands  at  the  entrance  to  Lincoln  Park  in 
ChicE^o,  is  perhaps  first  in  a  little  group  of  great  American 
sculptors. 

But  since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  most  Americans  of 
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great  ability  have  devoted  their  energies  to  buaineflSy  or  to 

invention,  architecture,  or  engineering.    The  Wright  brothon, 

ineis,       who  gave  the  world  the  aeroplane,  will  take  their  places  in 

"***^       history  side  by  side  with  Fulton  and  Stephenson.    Tlie  archi- 

ineerinc    ^^^^  ^^o  planned  our  ''sk3rscraper"  buildings,   our    palatial 

hotels,  and  our  splendid  railroad  stations,  like  the  Pennsylvania 

Station  in  New  York  and  the  Union  Station  in  Washington,  are 

worthy  to  rank  among  our  greatest  artists.     The  engineers 

who  deepened  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 

who  constructed  the  railroads  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

who  tunneled  the  Hudson  and  built  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and 

who  dug  the  Panama  Canal  are  among  the  greatest  benefactors 

of  our  people. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Does  the  spoils  system  exist  in  the  government  of  your  city, 
county,  or  state?  Can  the  government  always  find  the  best  man  for  a 
position  by  means  of  competitive  examination?    WTiy? 

2.  Are  candidates  for  office  in  your  state  nominated  by  direct 
primaries?  Ask  the  voters  you  know  if  they  think  that  this  method  of 
nomination  Ls  a  good  plan. 

3.  Why  are  the  people  of  the  western  states  less  afraid  than  those  of 
the  East  to  try  new  methods  in  government?  What  are  the  arguments /or 
and  against  woman  suffrage?  What  cities  in  your  state  have  the  commission 
or  the  city  manager  form  of  government?     How  are  they  pleased  with  it? 

4.  What  can  be  said  in  favor  of  socialism?  What  are  the  objections  to 
it? 

5.  In  what  ways  does  the  business  of  the  country  depend  upKjn  the 
railroads?  Why  is  it  unwise  to  permit  young  children  to  work  in  factories? 
What  is  done  in  your  home  community  to  prevent  accidents? 

6.  What  measures  are  taken  by  your  local  government  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  people?  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  ought  to  be  done 
in  your  part  of  the  country  to  conserve  its  natural  resources? 

7.  Was  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution wise?    Why? 

8.  WTiat  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  schools  of  your  district 
in  the  last  twenty  years?    What  further  improvements  ought  to  be  made? 

9.  What  are  ideals?  What  new  social  ideals  are  suggested  in  this 
chapter? 


CHAPTER  XXVni 

Amebicanb  in  the  MAjcmo 

The  'belting  Pot'' — ^The  most  important  work  going  on 
in  our  coimtry  throughout  its  history  has  been  the  making  of 
smaUiig   Americans  of  the  people  who  have  been  constantly  coming 
bncricfiB  to  its  shores  from  the  Old  World.    Since  early  colonial  times 
men  and  women  have  been  flocking  to  the  New  World  from 
every  land  in  Europe,  and  in  our  earlier  history  multitudes  of 
Africans  were  brought  here  without  their  consent.    A  famous 
writer  once  called  the  United  States  a  ''melting  pot"  into  which 
races  from  all  lands  were  cast  to  be  fused  into  one  people. 
With  the  exception  of  Indians,  all  Americans  have  come  out 
of  this  **  melting  pot,"  for  we  are  all  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants from  the  Old  World.    Some  of  us  have  had  ancestors 
in  America  for  centuries;  others  belong  to  families  which  came 
only  yesterday;  but  if  we  are  true  Americans  we  love  and  serve 
the  United  States  before  any  other  country. 

In  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  this  book  we  learned  that 
many  Eiu'opean  peoples  made  contributions  to  the  American 
r  ** melting  pot"  in  the  old  colonial  days.    The  freedom-loving 

J^toj^t      and  home-making  English  sent  the  largest  number;    but  the 
^*  sturdy  and  enterprising  Dutch  and  Swedes,  the  intelligent  and 

upright  French  Huguenots,  the  plodding  and  thrifty  Germans, 
and  the  hardy  and  aggressive  Scoteh-Irish,  all  helped  in  making 
the  first  Americans.  Many  Irish  came  to  America  just  before 
the  Revolution,  and  after  that  event  the  number  of  immigrants 
from  the  countries  of  western  Europe  grew  slowly  but  steadily 
until  it  reached  one  hundred  thousand  in  a  single  year  for  tbe 
first  time  in  1842.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  only  four 
yeai-s  in  which  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  foreigners 
entered  our  ports.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  famine  in 
Ireland  in  1846  and  the  revolution  in  Germany  in  1848  drove 
many  of  the  sons  of  those  countries  to  America  dining  the  next 
few  years. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Europeans  who  have  come  to 
America  since  its  earliest  settlement  have  been  earnest  and 
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ambitiouB  men  and  women  who  brought  with  them  the  best  The  influ- 
traits  of  character  found  in  their  home  lands.     Many  of  the  ?""*  ^^ 
good  qualities  they  brought  have  been  improved,  and  some  new  vorid 
ones  developed  by  the  experiences  of  life  in  the  New  World. 
The  privations  and  hardships  which  the  colonists  and  pioneers 
endured  while  they  were  conquering  the  wilderness  weeded  out 
the  weak  and  inefficient,  but  made  the  survivors  more  hardy 
and    persevering    than 
ever.    The  invigorating 
climate  of  America,  its 
greater  freedom,  and 
the  wider  opportunities 
to   make  the  most   of 
their  hves  which  it  has 
ever  offered  newcomers 
from    the    Old    World 
have    all    played    their 
part  in  changing  Euro- 
pean   immigrants   into 
bold, energetic,  and  self- 
reliant  Americans. 

Most  important  of 
all  are  the  beliefs  and 
the  ideals  which  must 
find  their  way  into  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  oast  into 
the  "melting  pot"  be- 
fore they  become  true 
Americans.  The  gen- 
uine American  believes 


ThePii 
EnllftitcDinc  tha  Woi 


that  all  men  have  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  By  equahty  he  does  not  mean  equality  in  con- 
dition or  in  pos-w-ssiona  but  in  privileges  and  opportunities.  He 
holds  that  the  people  should  choose  their  own  rulers  and  that  all 
just  government  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  To 
the  American,  freedom  docs  not  mean  the  right  to  do  anything 
that  he  pleases,  but  rather  a  life  governed  by  law,  order,  and  fair 
play  between  man  and  man.  Every  dweller  in  our  country  who 
cherishes  these  ideals  and  stands  ready  to  work  for  them,  to  pay 
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taxes  for  them,  and  if  necessary  to  fight  for  them,  is  a  real  Amer- 
ican regardless  of  the  land  of  his  birth  or  the  color  of  his  skin. 
Our  Later  Immigrants. — The  rapid  growth  of  its  popula- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  our 
^ia      country.     We  have  seen  that  the  United  States  had  thirty- 
lation      one  million  inhabitants  in  1860.     This  numl)er  grew  to  thirty- 
nine  millions  in  1870,  to  fifty  millions  in  1880^  and  to  sixty- 
two  millions  in   1890.      The  seventy-six  million  people  with 
which  we  entered  the  twentieth  century  in  1900  had  become 
ninety-two  millions  in  1910,  and  the  census  of  1920  shows  a 
a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  five  millions  in  the 
United  States.     The  population  of  our  country  is  fully  three 
times  as  great  today  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  great  incoming  tide  of  immigrants  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  remarkable  growth  in  population.  Fully  twenty-five 
incom-  million  Europeans  hrfve  sought  th(»ir  fortunc^s  in  America  during 
ide  of  ^i^p  i^^^  j^j^lf  (.(^iitm-y.  The  flow  of  this  incoming  tide  of  foreign- 
ers has  not  always  been  uniform.  WhcMi  business  hits  been 
prosperous  and  work  has  been  plentiful  it  has  risen  rapidly. 
In  {KM'iods  of  hard  times  it  has  fallen  off  somewhat,  but  always 
many  have  come.  In  1873  nearly  half  a  million  newcomers 
entered  our  ports.  The*  panic  of  that  year  caused  a  decline  in 
immigration  for  some  time,  but  by  1882  the  yearly  addition  to 
our  population  from  this  source  had  climbed  to  eight  hundred 
thousand  and  in  1905  it  passed  the  million  mark  for  the  first 
time.  At  the  present  time  at  least  one  person  in  seven  living 
in  our  country  came  here  from  a  foreign  land. 

Before  1885  the  vast  majority  of  the  immigrants  to  our 
shores  came  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  the 
igrants    Scandinavian  countries.    These  were  the  lands  from  which  the 
north-    ancestors  of  most  Americans  had  come  in  earlier  days,  and  con- 
,pe  sequently  the  newcomers  resembled  the  people  already  here,  in 

language,  rehgious  beliefs,  habits,  customs,  and  ways  of  thinking. 
Moreover,  the  British,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  came 
from  lands  which  had  progressive  agricultm'e,  thriving  manu- 
factures, skilled  labor,  and  a  considerable  measure  of  self- 
government.  It  was  an  easy  task  to  make  good  Americans  of 
such  people. 

But  about  thirty-five  years  ago  large  numbers  of  people 
began  to  flock  to  America  from  the  countries  of  southern  and 
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eastern  Europe.    In  receut  years  more  than  three-fourths  of  onr  ImmiKnu 
immigrants  have  come  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Poland,  fr*^*""*' 
and  Rusaia.    These  nener  immigrants  differ  widely  from  those  Europe 
who  came  earlier,  in  race,  language,  religion,  customs,  and  habits 
of  thought.    Much  of  their  labor  is  unskilled;    their  standard 
of  living  is  lower  than  ours;   many  of  them  cannot  even  read 
and  write;    and  they  have  had  little  experience  in  governing 
themselves.    While  many  of  these  later  comers  are  hardy  and 
industrious  people  who  are  helping  to  build  up  our  country,  the 


problem  of  Americanizing  them  is  more  difficult.  Some  of  them 
have  no  intention  of  remaining  permanently  in  our  country, 
but  hope  to  make  their  fortunes  here  and  then  return  to  spend 
their  later  years  in  case  and  comfort  in  their  home  lands. 

The  first  settlers  in  America  fled  from  political  tyranny  or 
religious  persecution  in  their  own  countries,  or  came  because 
they  hoped  to  improve  their  condition  in  life  in  the  New  World.  Why  pso] 
The  latest  immigrants  have  sought  our  shores  for  very  much  j^^i? 
the  same  reasons.    Many  Germans  and  Italians  have  come  to 
escape  givii^  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  compulsory  mili- 
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tar>'  Bcrvice  at  home.  Armenians  and  Syrians  have  fled 
fn»ni  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  government.  Many  Jews  are 
in  America  Ixvaiise  of  the  persecution  of  their  race  in  Rueaa. 
But  probably  the  hope  of  making  a  better  living  in  the  Unit*d 
States  than  they  Irnve  ever  known  at  home  has  Iiired  the 
greatest  nuinlx'r.  Wages  are  low  m  southern  and  eaalem 
I^urojx",  and  when  venturesome  j'Oung  men  who  have  niigratnl 
to  America  from  those  lands  have  written  home  about  eaminj[ 


art  niui'li  nidiicy  in  a  day  a-s  tlicy  had  formerly  earned  hi  a  week, 
it  is  little  wonder  ihat  nuuiy  iif  llieir  relatives  and  friends  have 
followed  ihi'in  lo  (he  land  of  |m>riiise.  Then,  too,  the  pasf^im' 
aeiosH  the  ui'ean  could  lie  ninile  more  quickly,  cheaply,  and 
safely  tiian  in  earlier  liiucs,  and  llie  steamship  conii«inies  haw 
niaintiiiiied  aneritrt  in  lOnropc  who  were  constantly  Inciting  and 
cnciniraninf;  iM'ople  to  no  to  America. 

The  task  of  Amcricanizinj!  the  great  host  of  riKvnt  immi- 
gnint.-f  would  have  been  easier  if  they  could  have  U-en  st-atlered 
111  alt  parts  of  ihr  country,  bul  most  of  them  went   <|uickly 
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to  the  great  centers  of  industry  where  they  could  most  easily  Where 
find  employment.  Years  ago  when  the  work  of  the  South  was  newcomci 
done  by  slaves,  free  laborers  naturally  shunned  that  section,  country^'* 
and  up  to  the  present  time  comparatively  few  immigrants  have 
sought  homes  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Many  of  the 
Germans  and  Scandinavians  who  came  in  large  numbers  about 
forty  years  ago  settled  upon  the  land  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, and  the  Dakotas,  but  only  a  few  of  the  Irish  or  of  Ihe  later 
comers  from  the  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  have 
become  farmers  in  America.  Vast  numbers  of  these  lat^r 
.immigrants  and  of  their  sons  and  daughters  work  in  the  factories 
<rf  New  England  and  New  York,  in  the  mine^  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  in  the  steel  mills  of  Pitt^ 
burgh,  in  the  packing  houses  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  and 
in  repairing  the  railroads,  digging  the  sewers,  and  doing  the 
heavy  labor  in.  all  sorts  of  construction  work.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  foreign  bom  inhabitants  of  our  country  are  in 
the  five  great  manufacturing  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

The  process  of  making  Americans  of  our  later  immigrants 
is  further  hindered  by  the  fact  that  they  too  often  herd  together 
in  communities  of  their  own  in  our  manufacturing  cities  and  Difficultie 
mining  towns.    In  such  communities  they  continue  to  use  their  P.  Americ 
own  language,  rarely  come  in  close  touch  with  real  Americans,  later  conn 
and  often  live  much  as  they  did  in  their  home  lands.    Too  often 
the  nature  of  their  work  tends  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
better  men.     When  the  earUer  immigrant  became  a  pioneer 
farmer  he  had  to  plan  his  own  work  and  then  do  it  alone  or  in 
cooperation  with  his  neighbors.    His  daily  Ufe  helped  to  make 
him  an  independent  and  self-reUant  man.     But  most  of  the 
later  inmiigrants  who  live  in  our  great  centers  of  industry,  work 
under  a  boss  and  spend  their  lives  in  a  monotonous  round  of 
daily  toil  which  tends  to  make  them  mere  cogs  in  a  vast  in- 
dustrial machine. 

The  Negroes  in  Our  Midst. — In  addition  to  the  horde  of 
recent  inmiigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  we  have 
in  the  United  States  over  ten  miUion  native  American  citizens  The  gulf  < 
of  African  descent,  many  of  whom  are  still  very  imperfectly  diffc'c'^c* 
fused  in  our  great  national  "melting  pot.''     The  European 
pioneers  who  developed  our  country  represented  the  most  highly 
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oivilifled  races  in  the  world,  and  they  brought  with  them  the 
best  things  in  their  home  lands.  The  negro  slavey  who  were 
brought  to  America  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies were  barbarous  pagans  who  had  been  captured  €»■  stolen 
by  wicked  slave-traders  in  the  jungles  of  Africa.  Th^  were 
not  only  far  beneath  their  masters  in  all  civilised  ways  of  living 
but  they  were  divided  from  them  also  by  a  great  gulf  of  race 
difference  which  to  this  day  keeps  white  people  and  black  peofde 
from  living  together  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

Two  centuries  of  slave  life  upon  our  southern  plantations 
did  much  to  lift  the  negroes  out  of  their  original  barbarous 
»  condition.    It  taught  them  to  wear  clothes,  to  live  in  houses, 

liiTeUfe  ^^^  ^^  work  in  a  lazy  and  inefficient  way.  It  gave  them  the 
English  language  in  the  pla(*e  of  scores  of  African  dialects,  and 
it  changed  them,  in  name  at  least,  from  a  pagan  into  a  Christian 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  e\'il8  of  slavery- .were  far  greater 
than  any  benefits  it  conferred.  It  kept  the  negroes  in  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  prevented  the  development  in  them  of 
trutlifulnoss,  honesty,  industry',  and  thrift,  the  fundamental 
virtues  without  which  no  race  can  travel  very  far  along  the  road 
which  lends  to  civilization. 

Over  fifty  years  ago  the  Civil  War  gave  the  slaves  their 
freedom,  but  a  life  of  slavery  had  done  little  to  fit  the  negroes 
inMroas  to  use  this  priceless  gift.  In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  seen 
reedman  j^^^  ^h^  freeclnK»n  fell  under  the  influence  of  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians, what  woe«  the  resulting  carpetbagger  rule  inflicted 
upon  the  South,  and  how  the  white  men  of  that  section  at  last 
overthrew  it.  Since  that  time  the  white  people  of  the  South 
have  been  steadfast  in  their  determination  to  keep  the  political 
and  social  control  of  their  communities  in  their  own  hands  and 
to  prevent  by  eveiy  means  in  their  power  the  fusion  of  the 
white  and  the  black  races. 

But  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  wisest  and  most  influential 

leader  that  the  negro  race  has  ever  had  in  America,  insisted 

reat         that  his  people  could  be  good  and  loyal  Americans  without 

ro  leader  mingling  in  any  social  way  with  their  white  neighbors.     "In 

all  things  that  are  purely  social,*^  he  told  a  white  audience  at 

Atlanta  in  1895,  "we  can  be  as  separate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one 

as  the  hand  in  all  things  essential  to  mutual  progress."    In  the 

•-^       belief,  as  he  said  in  the  same  speech,  that  "the  opportunity  to 
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earn  a  dollar  in  a  factory  just  now  is  worth  infinitely  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  dollar  in  an  opera  house/' 
Booker  T.  Washington  devoted  his  life  to  training  negroes  in 
industry  in  a  great  school  which  he  built  up  at  Tuskegee, 
Alabama. 

But  the  negroes  who  are  getting  an  excellent  training  at 
Tuskegee,  and  in  other  schools  like  it,  are  only  a  handful 
among  the  millions  of  their  race  in  America.  Still,  some  The  race 
progress  toward  the  day  of  better  things  for  the  black  man  is  Problem 
being  made.  Some  negroes  have  acquired  property  and  a  fair 
measure  of  education,  and  many  more,  though  still  poor,  are 
decent  and  hard-working  men  and  women.  But  too  many 
black  men  in  our  country  are  still  ignorant,  lazy,  and  thriftless. 
The  task  of  training  the  members  of  this  backward  but  brave, 
cheerful,  and  affectionate  race  for  intelligent  and  useful 
American  citizenship  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  con- 
front our  people  at  the  present  time. 

Keeping  Out  the  Undesirable. — For  a  long  time  no  effort 
was  made  to  shut  out  any  foreigner  who  wanted  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  Instead,  laws  were  passed  to  encourage  Our  earlic 
immigiation  and  to  protect  the  newcomers  upon  their  arrival,  policy 
Most  Americans  felt,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Lowell,  that  their 
country  had  "room  about  its  hearth  for  all  mankind."  We 
still  welcome  healthy,  honest,  industrious,  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  white  races;  but  when  the  great  tide  of  immi- 
grants began  to  pour  into  our  country  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
we  began  to  see  that  it  brought  many  worthless  and  dangerous 
people  who  ought  to  be  excluded.  It  was  also  felt  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  restriction  upon  the  coming  of  the  yellow 
races  of  Asia,  whose  members  did  not  readily  become  like  our 
people  in  their  ideas,  habits,  and  ways  of  living. 

'   The  Chinese  began  coming  to  America  soon  after  gold  was 
discovered  in  California.    They  readily  found  employment  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  building  railroads  and  as  gardeners  and  The 
house  servants,  and  a  few  of  them  became  laundrymen  in  exdusion 
other  parts  of  the  country'.    Because  they  were  accustomed  to  laborers 
living  upon  a  few  cents  a  day,  the  Chinese  worked  for  very 
low  wages,  and  soon  the  white  laboring  men  of  California  began 
to  complain  that  the  time  was  coming  when  they  could  no 
longer  find  work  at  living  wages.    As  the"  Chinese  continued 
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to  come,  many  people  in  all  parts  of  our  country  began  to  fear 
that  some  day  we  would  have  a  Chinese  problem  as  serious  as 
our  negro  problem.  For  these  reasons  Congress  passed  a 
Chinese  Exclusion  act;  in  1882.  This  law,  which  has  heeai 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  excludes  all  Chinese  labor^B  from 
the  United  States,  but  permits  Chinese  students,  travelers, 
and  merchants  to  enter.  When  the  first  law  shutting  out 
Chinese  labor  was  passed,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  present  time 
there  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  number. 

The  Japanese  l)^an  coming  to  a  considerable  extent  to  our 
country  in  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After 
Onr  imd«r-  1900  the  number  of  them  in  our  Pacific  states  grew  TspUllf. 
i|l|mdiii(  At  first  th(»y  were  looked  upon  more  kindly  than  the  CSiiiMie, 
but  soon  or{2^nized  labor  began  to  demand  their  exduakm  oo 
the  ground  that  their  presence  reduced  wages  and  tended  to 
lower  the  standard  of  living.  In  1906  San  Francisco  tried  to 
keep  the  Japanese  out  of  its  public  schools,  and  a  little  later 
California  passed  laws  intendeti  to  prevent  them  from  owning 
land  in  that  state.  We  now  have  an  understanding  with  the 
government  of  Japan  that  it  will  not  permit  Japanese  laborers 
to  come  to  Ameri(^a,  and  since  this  arrangement  was  made  very 
few  Japanese  have  entered  the  Unit^xi  States. 

The  same  year  tliat  we  Ix^gan  to  exclude  Chinese  laborers, 

C\)ngr(»ss  pass(Hl  an  act  to  prevent  the  admission  of  undesirable 

The  restric-    persons  from  Europe,  and  several  other  laws  with  the  same  pur- 

tion  of  p^p^j  have  Ix^n  passed  at  various  times  since  1882.     It  is  the 

inunigration   ^^im  of  these  immigration  laws  to  exclude  from  the  United 

States  all  those  who  are  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  unfit 

to  mingle  with  our  people.    Accordingly,  we  shut  out  persons 

afflicted  with  tul:)erculosis  or  with  any  loathsome  or  contagious 

disease;  paupers  and  persons  likely  to  become  paupers;  laborers 

who  were  under  contract  to  work  in  America  before  they  came 

here;   all  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  criminals;  persons 

who  intend  to  engage  in  immoral  practices;  and  anarchists  or 

those  who  want  to  destroy  the  government  by  violence. 

These*  restrictions  upon  immigration  have  kept  out  some 

undesirable  and  dangerous  persons,  but  they  have  not  much 

The  Uteracy   lessened  the  vast  number  of  aliens  who  enter  our  gates  every 

^•■^  year.    For  a  long  ^ime  many  of  our  people  have  believed  in 
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ehutting  out  all  adults  who  cannot  read,  Iwausc  this  would 
exclude  a  large  number  of  immigrants  who  belonR  to  the  morp 
backward  races  of  Europi'.  Three  times  Congress  has  adopted 
this  hteraey  test,  as  it  is  called,  only  to  have  its  action  vetoed 
successively  by  Presidents  Cleveland,  Taft,  and  Wilson,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  right  to  close  our  doors  to  immigrants 
of  good  character  and  ability,  simply  because  tlioy  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  read.  But  early  in  1917  Congress 
succeeded  in  passing  the  literacy  test  over  President  Wilson's 
veto,  and  since  that  time,  with  a  few  exceptions,  no  foreigner 


A  Coaieited  City  Quarter 


over  sixteen  years  of  age  lias  entered  the  United  States  unless 
he  was  able  to  read.  This  law  will  tend  to  reduce  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  Italy,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  the  Balkan 
States. 

Americanizing  the  Newcomers. — When  we  stn-  the  over- 
crowded quarters  and  imsanitary  surroundings  of  the  reeent 
immigrants  who  throng  the  slums  of  our  great  cities,  or  the 
sordid  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  many  of  them  live  in 
our  mining  districts,  we  may  well  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to 
make  good  Americans  of  them  in  such  unattractive  and 
iinhealthful  plaoes.  It  is  true  that  the  task  would  be  far  easier 
if  we  should  improve  housing  and  living  conditions  in  these 
places,  as  we  ouiElit,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  un- 
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workmen,  urge  them  to  become  naturalized,  and  lead  them  to 
think  and  act  as  Americans.  In  his  labor-union  the  new  citizen 
learns  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  gains  courage  and 
self-confidence,  develops  foresight,  and  is  taught  to  elect  and 
to  obey  his  own  officers.  He  thus  learns  the  first  principles  of 
good  citizenship  in  a  self-governing  country. 

But  the  public  school  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  influential 
of  all  the  agencies  that  are  helping  to  make  Americans.  It 
begins  by  giving  the  children  of  the  immigrants  of  every  race  a  The  public 
conmion  language,  the  English  speech  of  their  new  country.  5^^°**^^* 
It  tends  to  remove  any  hostile  feelings  that  may  have  existed 
between  nationalities  that  formerly  quarreled  or  clashed  with 
one  another  in  the  Old  World  and  to  make  all  the  children 
think  of  themselves  as  Americans.  It  teaches  thorn  the  songs 
of  American  patriotism,  the  stories  of  American  heroes,  and  the 
history  of  American  institutions.  It  quickens  and  enlarges 
their  minds,  stimulates  their  ambitions,  and  inspires  in  them 
higher  aspirations  and  nobler  ideals.  In  all  these  ways  our  public 
schools  are  training  a  vast  host  of  young  Americans,  native  and 
foreign-born  alike,  for  loyal  and  useful  citizenship  when  they 
become  men  and  women. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1 .  In  what  wAyB  does  the  physical  geography  of  your  home  community 
influence  the  life  of  its  people?  What  advantages  had  boys  and  girls  in 
pioneer  times  that  they  do  not  have  now?  What  advantages  have  you 
that  tlie  children  of  the  pioneers  did  not  possess?  Would  you  prefer  to 
grow  up  in  the  city  or  in  the  country?    Why? 

2.  Ilow  many  of  the  children  in  your  school  were  not  bom  in  America? 
How  many  of  them  are  native  bom  but  have  parents  who  came  from 
EurojKi?    To  what  countries  in  Europe  can  you  trace  your  own  ancestry? 

3.  What  can  white  Americans  do  to  help  black  Americans  to  become 
better  citizens?     In  what  ways  can  our  negro  citizens  help  themselves? 

4.  What  arguments  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  admitting  Chinese 
and  Japanese  laborers  to  the  United  States?  Do  you  favor  the  literacy 
test  for  all  immigrants?  Ought  immigration  to  be  restricted  further? 
Why? 

5.  In  what  ways  can  we  help  newcomers  to  our  country  in  becoming 
good  Americans? 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
The  United  States  and  the  Wobld 


Our  American  Neighbors. — In  his  Farewell  Address  Wash- 
ington ui^ed  his  countrymen  to  steer  clear  of  all  entangling 
relations  with  other  nations,  and  for  many  years  our  people  The  Pan- 
were  so  absorbed  in  developing  their  own  country  that  it  was  American 

■  for  them  to  follow  his  advice.     But  as  tht;  nineteenth 


■/■     L    A     N     T    1     C 


The  Latin-Aiiieriua  Landi  ibout  tha  Culbbcan  S«> 
century  drew  to  a  close,  we  began  to  cultivate  closer  relations 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  south  of  us  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  our  trade  with  them.  James  G.  Blaine  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  poHcy,  and  when  he  was  secretary  of 
Btate  in  President  Harrison's  cabinet,  a  great  Pan-American 
Congress,  or  moeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  America,  was  held  in  Washington  in  1889. 
Since   (hat   time   similar   conferences   to   promote   friendship 
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among  the  nations  of  the  New  World  have  been  held  in  the 

City  of  Mexico,  in  i{io  Janeiro,  and  in  Buenoe  Aires,  and  now 

these  natioutt  iiiuintaiii  a  Bureau  of  Ameriean  Republics  at 

Washington  to  help  the  people  of  their  respective  countries  to 

become  l^etter  at'tjuainted  with  each  other  and  to  encourage 

commerce  among  them. 

One  himdrrd  years  ago  the  United  States  warned  the 

nations  of  the  Old  World  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  states  rf 

■Sonnw  North  and  South  America.     In  all  our  Iat«r  history  we  have 

•**","   ,     sliown   a   sK-adfast   determination   to   maintain   the    Monroe 
Qtain«d 


Dix-lrinc.  When  a  dispute  arose  in  1895  over  the  location  of 
the  iKJundary  hne  between  British  Ciuinna  and  Venezuela,  and 
( ircat  Britain  rifii.scd  President  Cleveland's  request  to  arbitrate 
(he  niiitter,  Cleveland  promptly  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
decliirinK  tiiiit  the  Tnitcd  States  might  to  investigate  the 
([UC'stiiiii  foi-  iLsclf,  iiiid  that  when  it  had  detennined  what  was 
the  iiKlitful  iMiundary  (if  Veiieziiela  it  ought  to  maintain  that 
Imumlary  by  every  means  in  its  power.  Creat  Britain  yielded 
lH-f<ire  (his  foreeful  stand  and  agreed  to  arbitrate  her  difference 
with  ^'enez^lela.    In  1902  (ireat  Britain  and  Germany  blockaded 
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the  Venezuelan  ports  to  collect  claims  of  their  subjects  against 
that  coimtry,  and  only  the  positive  warning  of  President 
Roosevelt  kept  Germany  from  landing  troops  in  Venezuela. 
But  by  this  time  it  was  beginning  to  be  seen  that  if  we  did 
not  let  Eiu-opean  powers  interfere  with  small  American  nations 
we  must  not  permit  the  little  American  states  to  defraud  their 
European  creditors.  Accordingly,  when  the  little  negro  repubhc 
of  Santo  Domingo  would  not  pay  its  debts  we  took  charge  of  its 
financial  affairs,  and  by  an  agreement  with  that  island  state 
we  still  manage  them.  In  1911  wo  made  a  similar  financial 
arrangement  with  Nicaragua,  and  two  years  later  that  country 
practically  put  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  American  people  and  their  Canadian  neighbors 
speak  the  same  language  and  are  ver>^  much  alike  in  their 
industrial,  social,  and  political  life,  it  is  natural  that  the  relations  Friendly 
between  them  should  be  pecuHarly  intimate  and  friendly.  5^^i**rl^ 
Neither  fortresses  nor  soldiers  guard  thc^r  common  boundary 
line  of  viore  than  three  thousiind  mil(»s.  Many  Canadians 
have  migrated  to  the  United  States,  and  large  numbers  of 
American  farmers  have  found  new  homes  in  the  wheat-growing 
provinces  of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Differences  over  the 
right  to  fish  off  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  I^abrador,  about 
the  right  to  catch  seals  in  Bering  Sea,  and  over  the  boundary  line 
between  Canada  and  Alaska  have  arisen  from  time  to  time 
between  Canada  and  her  mother  country,  Great  Britain,  on  the 
one  side  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  but  these  matters 
have  all  been  peaceably  settled  by  impartial  arbitration. 

The  War  with  Spain. — We  have  seen  how  the  Spaniards 
colonized  the  West  Indies  and  conquered  Mexico  and  a  large 
part  of  South  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  The  Cuba 
century.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Spanish  colonies  struggle  f 
on  the  mainland  won  their  independence,  and  the  island  prov- 
inces of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  were  all  that  Spain  retained  of 
her  once  vast  empire  in  America.  In  1868  the  Cubans  began 
to  fight  for  their  freedom,  but  after  struggling  for  ten  years 
they  were  forced  to  yield.  By  1895,  Spanish  misgovernment 
in  Cuba  could  be  borne  no  longer,  and  a  second  revolt  broke  out 
in  that  island.  In  the  war  which  followed,  lx)th  sides  were 
guilty  of  glaring  outrages.  The  countrj'  was  laid  waste,  and 
finally  the  Spanish  captain-general  required  the  inhabitants  of 
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Cuba  to  Kit'l"'!'  in  "i<'  towns  held  by  the  fi^panish  troops  where 
many  of  them  starved  to  death. 

Our  p*'()ple  sympathise  with  a  struggle  for  liberty  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  in  this  case  their  hearts  were  touched 
!  by  (ho  storira  of  C'liban  suffering,  and  their  anger  was  aroused 
by  the  n'ports  of  Spanish  eruelty.  Then  it  was  natural  that 
Americans  wlio  had  invostecl  lai^  sums  of  money  in  sugar 
planliitions  in  ('ulm  should  want  to  see  peaee  prevail  in  that 
island.  In  February,  1808,  our  battleship  Maine  wae  blonn 
up  while  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  and  a 
large  part  of  its  crew  weic 
killed.  Though  the  sutluir 
of  this  act  was  unknomi, 
public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  held  the 
Spaniards  responsible  for 
it  and  the  demand  for  war 
grew  intense.  For  a  time 
President  McKinley  tried 
(c>  avert  war  by  negoti- 
alions  with  Spain,  but 
without  success,  and  at 
he  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  Congress 
with  the  su^^stion  that 
American  interference  to 
stop  the  destructive  con- 
flict in  Cuba  was  justified 
by  humanity  and  by  our 
national  interests.  (>n 
April  1!',  ISDS,  Congi-ess  declared  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are, 
and  (if  riplit  oupht  to  bo.  free  and  indepondcnt,  and  demanded 
thill  Spain  !it  once  withdraw  fnini  that  island.  Spain  treated 
tiiis  (Icnituid  as  a  declaration  of  war  and  hostilities  soon  began 
between  the  two  oountries. 

The  cdnlost  opened  with  a  brilliant  naval  vietorj-  in  the 
I'"ar  ICast.  When  warwas  declare<l,C'ommodoro  George  Dewey 
was  al  Hong  Kong  wilh  a  small  American  fleet.  He  sailed  at 
ouct  fnim  thai  port  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  Spain's  chief 
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Q  in  the  Orient.  On  May  1,  1898,  Dewey  boldly  entered 
the  harbor  of  Manila,  the  capital  of  the  Philippines,  and  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet  which  he  found  there,  without  the  loss  of  a  ship 
or  a  man.  Dewey  could  have  taken  the  city  of  ManUa  at  once, 
but  he  did  not  have  enough  men  to  occupy  it.  Troops  were  sent 
to  his  aid  from  the  United  States,  and  after  their  arrival  Manila 
was  captured  and  Spanish  rule  in  the  East  came  to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  our  home  fleet  under  Admiral  Sampson  l>eean 
to  blockade  the  Cuban  ports  and   to  watch  for  a  Spanish 


\t  of  Hauiu  Bay 
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squadron  which  was  reported  to  have  sailed  for  America.  TheSanti 
Cervera,  the  Spanish  admiral,  managi^d  to  slip  into  Santiago  campaign 
harbor  unobserved,  but  he  was  soon  blocka<led  in  that  port 
by  the  American  warships.  A  few  days  later  Lieutenant 
Hobson,  with  a  crew  of  seven  seamen,  in  a  gallant  attempt  to 
lx)ttle  up  the  Spanish  ships,  sunk  the  collier  Merrimac  in  the 
entrance  to  Santiago  harbor.  This  lieroic  enterprise  failed  of 
its  purpose  because  the  Merritnac  did  not  sink  at  the  exact 
spot  selected,  and  Hobson  and  his  men  were  taken  by  the 
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Spaniards.  It  was  then  decided  to  send  a  military  force  against 
Santiago,  but  the  expedition  was  delayed  by  the  lack  of  prepara- 
tion and  by  bad  management  in  the  army.  At  last,  General 
Shafter  landed  on  the  Cuban  coast  east  of  Santiago  with  about 
sixteen  thousand  men.  On  July  1st  the  Americans  fought  the 
land  battle  of  Santiago,  in  which  they  captured  El  Caney  and 
San  Juan  Hill.  The  Rough  Riders,  a  volimteer  regiment  of 
cavalry  led  by  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  won  fame  by  its 
conduct  in  this  fight.  After  this  battle  the  American  army 
threatened  the  city  of  Santiago.  To  escape  capture  in  Santiago 
harbor,  the  Spanish  fleet  made  a  dash  for  the  open  sea,  and  on 
July  3d  it  was  destroyed  to  the  last  ship  in  a  great  running 
fight  off  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba.  Two  weeks  later  Santiago 
surrendered, and  soon  after  its  fall, Shafter 's  troops,  who  were  suf- 
fering severely  from  malarial  fevers,  were  brought  north  to  Long 
Island.  In  the  meantim(»  (Ic^neral  Miles  led  an  American  force 
against  Porto  Rico,  but  before  the  occupation  of  that  island  was 
completed  the  news  came  that  Spain  had  agreed  to  make  peace. 
A  treaty  of  p(Mice  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
was  signed  in  Paris  in  December,  1898,  and  ratified  by  our 
treaty  of  Senate  early  the  following  year.  By  this  treaty,  Spain  gave  up 
^  her  claim  to  Cuba  and  ceded  Porto  Rico  and  the  island  of  Ciuam 

in  the  Pacific  to  th(»  United  States.  She  was  also  forced  to  sell 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  us  for  twenty  milUon  dollars. 

The  Spanish  War  made  our  people  justly  proud  of  their 
navy,  and  at  th(^  Siune  time  it  r(»vealed  a  sad  lack  of  preparation 
ults  of      ii^  the  army.    There  was  much  confusion  and  inefficiency  in  the 
Spanish    management  of  the  war  department,  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
^  tions  in  th(»  camps  wctc  so  bad  that  many  more  soldiers  died  of 

(lis(^ase  than  won*  slain  in  })attle.  This  war  gave  us  territorial 
possessions  whose  inhabitants  were  not  yet  ready  for  self- 
government  and  imposed  upon  us  the  task  of  fitting  them  for  it. 
At  the  same  time  it  bound  the  North  and  the  South  more  closely 
totrether,  won  for  our  country  the  respect  of  foreign  nations, 
and  opened  a  new  era  in  our  history  in  which  we  were  destined 
to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Oiu"  New  Possessions. — After  the  Spanish  War,  Porto 

Rico  and  Cuba  were  occupied  for  a  time  by  the  armies  of  the 

to  Rico      United  States.     Porto  Rico,  which  had  been  ceded  to  us  bv 

Spain,  was  soon  given  a  fonn  of  territorial  government,  and  in 
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1917  the  Porto  Ricans  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  given  a  lai^er  share  in  the  management  of  their  own- affairs. 
Porto  Rico  has  prospered  under  American  control;  many 
schools  have  Ijeen  established;  good  roads  have  been  built; 
and  the  sugar  crop  of  the  island  is  five  times  as  large  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Spanish  rule.  In  1917  the  United  States  bought 
from  Denmark  a  small  group  of  islands  just  east  of  Porto  Kico, 
in  order  to  strengthen  its  grip  upon  the  West  Indies. 

When  our  country  en- 
tered the  Spanish  War, 
Congress  declared  that  wc 
had  no  intention  of  annex- 
ing or  controlling  Cuba,  but 
when  the  war  was  over  it 
was  necessarj'  for  our  troops 
to  occupy  the  island  until 
the  Cuban  people  roul<l  set 
up  a  govommcnt  of  their 
own.  Cicncrai  Leonard 
Wtwd,  our  militaiy  gov<T- 
nor  in  C'uba,  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  restoring  order  in 
that  distracted  island,  in 
cleaning  up  its  cities,  and  in 
preparing  the~  way  for  a 
return  to  prosperity.  The 
Cubans  agreed  to  let  the 
Unit«d  States  supervise 
their  foreign  affairs  and 
their  finances,  and  keep  or- 
der in  their  country  if  they 
failed  to  do  it  themselves.  With  this  understanding  our  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  in  1902,  and  the  Cubans  established  a  republic 
of  their  own.  In  1906  there  was  an  uprising  against  the  presi- 
dent of  Cuba,  and  we  were  forced  to  enter  the  island  to  restore 
order.  Wlien  this  wasaccomplishcd  we  withdrew  again, and  since 
that  time  the  Cubans  have  succeeded  in  governing  themselves. 

The  Phihppine  Islands,  which  we  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  Spanish  War,  contain  about  eight  miUion  inhabitants 
divided  into  more  than  eighty  tribes,  some  of  which  are  civilized. 
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while  others  arc  little  better 
than  savages.  The  Fili- 
piaoe,  like  the  Cubans,  had 
rebelled  against  Spanish 
tyranny;  and  when  they 
learned  that  our  goverD- 
ment,  which  thought  that 
thry  were  not  yet  fit  to  rule 
themselves,  did  not  mean  to 
n-cognizc  their  indepen- 
dence at  once,  they  rose  in 
angry  revolt  against  the 
United  States.  Under  their 
leader,  Aguinaldo,  they  held 
out  for  two  years,  and  even 
jiflcr  AKuin.ildo  was  eap- 
turt^d,  his  people  carriwl  on 
ii  Kuerrilla  warfare  for  sonic 
time  longer.  Butaftermuch 
lmi'<l  figlitini;  the  insnrrer- 
Tess  The  Phiiiw^M  irtMd.  ,i„n    „,^s  at    last    stainpetl 

ricin       ""'  '""'  ''"'  uuthiirity  of  the  Tnited  Statiw  was  finniy  estab- 
snce        Itshcil  thnnighout   the   islimds.     Siuce   peace   was  restonti  in 
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the  Philippines,  public  schools  have  been  established,  industry 
encouraged,  sanitary  conditions  improved,  and  a  civil  govern- 
ment set  up  in  which  the  natives  are  permitted  to  have  a  large 
share  under  the  guidance  of  American  officials.  But  in  spite 
of  the  progress  they  have  made  under  American  control,  many 
of  the  Filipinos  still  desire  independence,  and  the  political 
future  of  the  islands  is  yet  an  unsettled  question. 

In  1893  the  white  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  most ' 
of  whom  were  of  Ameri(;an  descent,  drove  out  the  native  queen 
and  sought  to  have  Hawaii  annexed  to  the  United   States.  Hawaii 
At  first  their  request  was  not  granted,  but  the  Spanish  War  wmexed 
opened  the  eyes  of  our  people  to  the  importance  of  the  Hawaiian 
port  of  Honolulu  as  a  naval  station  and  stopping  point  on  the 
road  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan, 
and  Australia.     Accordingly,  'while  that  war  was  going  on, 
Hawaii  was  annexed,  in  1898.    The  next  year  we  acquired  the 
island  of  Tutuila  in  the  Samoan  group  in  the  south  Pacific 
with  its  splendid  har}x)r  of  Pago  Pago. 

Our  Policy  in  the  Far  East. — Our  interest  in  commerce 
upon  the  Pacific  was  greatly  quickened  by  the  acquisition  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  These  islands  were  stepping-stones  Trade  wit 
which  brought  us  to  the  door  of  the  Orient  whose  rich  trade  had  *^®  Orien 
attracted  venturesome  merchants  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
Indeed,  as  you  will  remember,  America  was  discovered  and 
its  coasts  explored  by  bold  mariners  who  were  seeking  a  new 
and  safer  route  to  the  Indies.  After  the  Spanish  War  we  antici- 
pated a  growing  trade  with  the  Far  East.  We  not  only  expected 
to  continue  to  buy  its  tea,  spices,  and  silk,  but  we  hoped  to 
find  in  it  a  new  market  for  our  flour,  lumber,  and  machinery. 

We  found  eager  rivals  for  the  trade  of  China.     Russia, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France  had  already  secured  foot- 
holds upon  the  coast  of  that  country  and  were  seeking  to  extend  We  insisi 
their  control  over  considerable  parts  of  its  territory.    Each  of  JJP®*^  ^® 
them  hoped  to  keep  for  its  own  people  the  exclusive  right  to  i^  China 
trade  with  the  section  of  China  which  it  controlled.    There  was 
grave  danger  that  China  would  be  partitioned  among  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world.    Of  course,  the  Chinese  objected 
to  this  procedure,  but  as  they  had  neglected  to  make  any 
preparation  to  defend  their  country,  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  its  greedy  neighbors.    Our  people  looked  with  great  disfavor 
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upon  the  poeaible  partition  of  ChinB,.  They  did  not  want  to  take 
any  part  in  it,  and  they  Baw  that  if  it  went  on  there  would  be  little  . 
Chinese  trade  left  for  them.  John  Hay,  our  secretary  of  state,  in- 
CjJBted  that  the  citizens  of  every  country  must  have  equal  chances 
to  trade  in  China.  Thie  he  «dle?  the  policy  of  the  "open  door." 
Early  in  1900,  while  the  nations  concerned  were  atill  dis- 
cussing tiie  "open  door"  policy,  a  serious  outbreak  occurred 
in  China.  A  Chinese  society  called  the  Boxers  secured  control 
d  the  government  at  Pckiiw,  ordered  the  foreign  ministers  to 
leave  the  country,  and  tried  to  kill  all  the  foremen  they  coukl 
find.  The  Genrtan  ambas- 
sador was  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Peking,  and  the 
representatives  of  all  the 
other  nations  were  closely 
Ix'sicRed  in  the  British  em- 
hasay.  They  made  a  pallant 
icaislanop  and  finally  were 
rcHCiiwi  by  a  militarj-  forrc 
sent  by  the  United  States, 
(!i-eat  Britain,  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  Japan.  The  Boxer' 
uprising  was  suppresacKl  and 
('hina  was  compelled  to  pay 
heavy  damages  to  the  na- 
tions whose  citizens  had  suf- 
fered losses  in  it.  Our  share 
of  this  money  was  twenty- 
four  million  dollars,  and 
when  we  found  that  our  real 
damage  was  only  eleven  millions  we  returned  the  balance  of  the 
money  to  China.  This  act  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Chinese,  and 
they  are  using  the  income  from  the  returned  indemnity  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  Chinese  students  in  American  schools  and  colleges. 

During  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  Boxer  uprising, 
Secretary  Hay  succeeded  in  persuading  the  European  powers 
.  to  accept  the  "ojM'n  door"  policy  in  China.  This  diplomatic 
viiitoiy  saved  (^hina  fnim  fm-ther  partition.  In  1904  the  ri\-al 
interests  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  northern  China  led  to  a  war 
in  which  Japan  was  brilliantly  successful.    The  next  year  peace 
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wus  brought  abtjut  between  the  warring  nations  ttiroi^h  the 
intervention  of  I'reaident  Roosevelt.  As  time  passed,  the 
Chinese,  who  ha<i  made  their  countrj'  a  republic  in  1912,  began 
to  realize  that  they  had  mone  to  fear  from  Japan  than  from 
the  powers  of  Europe.  During  the  World  War,  which  began  in 
1914,  Japan  seized  the  German  territory  on  the  Chinese  coast 
and  made  demands  upon  China  which  leave  that  country  little 
Vjetter  than  a  vassal  of  its  island  neighbor.  Our  country  can- 
not help  but  look  with  disfavor  upon  these  encroachments  upon 
the  rights  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Pananu  CanHl. 
— Men  had  dreamed  of 
a  ship  canal  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  ever  since  Balboa 
planted  the  flag  of  Spain 
at  Panama,  but  for  cen- 
turies nothing  came  of 
these  dreams,  fn  1882  a  i 
French  company  headed  I 
,by  Ferdinanti  <le  Lesseps. 
■who  had  <lug  the  Suez 
Canal  a  few  years  Ix'- 
foro,  began  to  cut  a  catial 
across  the  i&thmus  of 
Panama;  but  after  spend- 
ing two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  million 
dollars  this  company 
could  no  longer  pay  its        xh«,ogh  th.  .fl<,-r^-ors««uo  H.j.t 

bills    and    its      work        "ojun  door"  ppUcy  in  CWu  «•  •Meptei. 

stopped.  Our  people  had  long  talked  of  a  waterway  to  join  the 
two  oceans,  and  when,  in  the  war  with  Spain,  the  battleship 
Orcpon  had  to  steam  thirteen  thousand  miles  from  our  western 
coast  to  join  the  American  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  they  b^^n 
to  think  seriously  of  the  project.  When  the  Spanish  War 
ended,  our  new  territories  and  growing  commercial  interests  in 
the  Pacific  seemed  to  make  an  interoceanic  canal  a  necessity. 

Several  preliminary  steps  had  to  be  taken  before  we  could 
actually  begin  to  dig  an  isthmian  canal.'    In  1850,  when  the 
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^  rush  to  the  Calif  ornian  gold  fields  first  turned  our  attention  to 
r  to  dig  1^  possible  waterway  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  we  had 
made  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  gave  that  country  an 
equal  interest  with  oiur  own  in  any  canal  that  mi^t  be  built 
to  join  the  two  oceans.  In  1901  this  treaty  was  set  aside  by  a 
new  agreement,  that  the  United  States  might  build  and  oontnd 
the  canal  and  that  it  should  be  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations 
on  equal  terms.  Next  we  had  t^,  select  a  route  for  the  canal. 
Some  engineers  preferred  a  line  across  Panama  while  others 
wanted  to  construct  the  canal  through  Nicaragua.  Congress 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route  if  we  could  oome  to 
terms  with  Colombia,  across  whose  territory  the  canal  was  to 
be  located,  and  with  the  French  company  which  had  already 
done  much  work  upon  it.  In  1903  Secretary  Hay  drew  up  a 
treaty  with  the  representative  of  Colombia  by  which  our  govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  that  country  ten  million  dollars  in  cash  and 
a  yearly  rental  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
strip  of  land  sLx  miles  wide  across  the  isthmus.  The  ColcHnlnan 
government  rejected  this  treaty  in  the  hope  of  getting  nKxre 
money  from  the  United  States.  Fearful  tKat  the  United  States 
might  turn  to  the  Nicaragua  route  the  people  of  Panama 
declared  their  independence  of  Colombia  and  set  up  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  President  Roosevelt  promptly  recogniied 
the  new  state  of  Panama,  and  quickly  made  a  treaty  with  it  by 
which  the  United  States  secured  control  of  a  c^al  zone  ten 
miles  wide  on  practically  the  same  terms  that  we  had  ofifered 
to  Colombia.  Then  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  buy  the  right  of 
the  French  company  for  forty  million  dollars. 

Before  we  did  any  actual  digging  upon  the  canal  a  vast 

amount  of  work  was  done  to  make  the  isthmus  a  healthful 

dng  the  place  for  the  workmen.    Its  cities  were  cleaned  up,  its  swamps 

^y  drained,  and  other  preventive  measures  were  taken  against 

malaria  and  yellow  fever.  When  ever>'thing  was  ready  we  began, 

in  the  language  of  President  Roosevelt,  to  **make  the  dirt  fly," 

and  in  spite  of  innumerable  difficulties,  the  work  was  pushed 

with  such  vigor  that  the  canal  was  opened  to  the  world  in  1914. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  engineering 

in  modem  times.    Starting  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  this  canal 

ription    runs  at  sea  level  for  eight  miles.    Then  an  immense  dam  turns 

» canal    the  valley  of  the  Chagres  River  into  a  lake  twenty-two  miles 
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long,  and  ships  of  the  largest  size  are  hfted  to  the  level  of  tliia 
lake  by  means  of  the  famous  Gatun  locks.  After  prtH^eedlng 
across  the  lake  and  through  the  deep  Culebra  cut,  they  are 
lowered  by  other  locks  to  sea  level  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal.  The  success  of  this  great  undertaking  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  skill  and  leadership  of  the  army  engineer  in 
charge  of  it.  Colonel  G.  W.  Goethals. 


The  Puunu  Ciniit 
J.  5.  Bultlcahlp  "Wbcaaiin"  pauini  Chniuch  Giti 
unDi.    Shipi  ue  towsd  UiniDch  Iha  lockl  by  tbe  all 
the  lock  cfumbci. 


The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  an  event  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  It 
abnoHt  doubled  the  value  of  our  navy  by  enabling  our  warships  importir 
to  pass  quickly  back  and  forth  between  our  eastern  and  west-  "'  ^^  * 
em  coasts.  It  brought  New  York  and  San  Francisco  more  than 
eight  thousand  miles  nearer  by  sea  than  they  were  liefore, 
quickened  trade  by  giving  all  our  Atlantic  anti  Gulf  cities  easier 
access  to  the  Pacific,  and  lowered  freight  rates  between  our 
eastern  and  our  western  coasts.     It  particularly  benefited  the 
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people  of  our  Mississippi  Valley  and  Gulf  states  by  giving  them 
an  easy  water  route  by  which  their  products  can  reach  the 
markets  of  western  South  America,  AustraUa,  and  the  Orient. 

Our  Relations  with  Mexico. — Mexico  won  its  independence 
from  Spain  in  1821,  but  its  people  showed  little  fitness  for  self- 
govTsmment.    For  many  years  one  revolution  followed  another  The  histo 
in  rapid  succession.     Between  1821  and  1877  the  distracted  ®^  Mexico 
country  had  about  eighty  presidents.     In  1877  Porfirio  Diaz 
secured  control  of  the  Mexican  government  and  kept  it  in  his 
hands  nearly  all  the  time  until  1911.    In  name,  Diaz  was  the 
president  of  Mexico;  in  reaUty  he  was  its  dictator.    Under  his 
rule  the  country  seemed  orderly  and  prosperous,  but  its  condi-» 
tion  was  actually  very  bad.    The  govommgnt  was  corrupt  and 
the  masses  of  the  Mexican  people  were  wretchedly  poor  and    - 
densely  ignorant.  "^^  _  ^ 

Mexico  is  naturally  a  rich  country.    Its  mineral  resources 
are  unsurpassed;  its  vast  upland  districts  are  well  adapted  to 
grazing;   and  its  hot  coastal  plains  contain  splendid  forests  of  Foreign 
mahogiany  and  rost^wood  and  are  capal)l(^  of  producing  sugar,  j?*®'®®*,^ 
coffee,  cotton,  rubber,  and  tropical  fruits  in  great  profusion.  Mexico 
But  there  was  little  enterprise  or  capital  in  Mexico  to  develop 
these  rich  resources,  and  Diaz  offered  every  inducement  to 
foreign  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  his  country.  Tempted 
by  the  prospect  of  enormous  profits,  many  American,  British, 
and  German  business  men  invested  in  Mexican  mines,   oil 
lands,  orchards,  rubber  plantations,  stock  ranches,  and  railroads, 
and  thousands  of  their  representatives  went  to  live  in  Mexico 
to  look  after  these  enterprises.    The  Mexican  people  saw  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  their  country  rapidly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners. 

The  autocratic  rule  of  Diaz  was  supported  by  a  ring  of 
corrupt  Mexican  politicians  and  by  the  foreigners  to  whom 
he  had  grantcni  rich  concessions  in  Mexico.  At  last  a  Mexican  Civil  war 
patriot  named  Francisco  Madero  put  forward  a  program  of  Mexico 
reform  and  took  up  arms  against  Diaz.  This  revolutionary 
movement  spread  so  rapidly  that  in  1911  Diaz  was  forced  to 
resign  and  leave  the  country  and  })efore  the  close  of  that  year 
Madero  was  elected  president  of  Mexico.  But  ^ladero  could 
not  win  the  support  of  all  the  Mexican  people,  and  early  in 
1913  he  was  captured  and  assassinated  by  General  Huerta 
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who  thus  became  dictator  of  Mexico,  General  Camuua,  who 
became  the  leader  of  the  friends  of  the  fonner  Madero  Goven- 
ment,  refused  to  rec^^mze  the  authority  of  Huerta  and  dn) 
war  continued  in  the  country. 

This  was  the  situation  in  Mexico  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
became  prcadent  in  1913.  He  refused  to  reco^iiM  Htiertfc  as 
the  rightiTul  ruler  of  Mexico  and  sympathized  with  the  Mexicans 
who  were  trying  to  drive  him  from  power.  Many  of  our  petqde 
wanted   our  government '  to   inteifere  in   Mexico  to  protect 
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American  lives  and  property,  but  President  Wilson  felt  that  we 
ou^ht  not  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  a  neighboring  republic, 
preferring  to  follow  what  he  railed  a  jwliey  of  "  watchful  waiting," 
Meanwhile  the  fwling  in  Mexico  was  growing  more  hostile 
toward  Amoritrans.  In  April,  1914,  some  sailors  from  one  of  our 
warships  were  arrested  at  Tampioo  where  they  had  landed  to 
buy  gasoline.  They  wore  soon  released,  but  the  American 
admiral  demanded  that  the  Mexicans  apologize  by  saluting  our 
flag.  Huerta  refused  this  demand,  and  by  the  command  dt 
President  Wilson  our  navy  seized  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  after 
a  fight  in  which  a  few  Americans  and  many  Mexicans  were 
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killed.  Immediate  war  was  averted  through  the  efforts  of  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chili  to  arrange  a  settlement  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  the  meantime  Carranza  was  steadily  gain- 
ing gromid  and  Huerta  soon  gave  up  and  fled  from  Mexico.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  1914  our  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Scarcely  was  Carranza  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Mexico  when 
a  bandit  named  Villa  led  an  insurrection  against  him  in  the 
northern  states  of  that  country.    Lawless  bands  of  men  roamed  American 
here  and  there,  killing  any  Americans  who  remained  in  that  ^^K  ^° 
part  of  Mexico  and  stealing  any  property  that  they  could  find,  border 
Still  our  government  took  no  action  to  protect  its  citizens  in 
Mexico.    At  last,  in  March,  1916,  Villa  led  a  force  of  brigands 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  attacked  the  town  of  Columbus  in  New 
Mexico,  and  killed  several  of  its  citizens.    Then  with  Carranza's 
consent,  President  Wilson  sent  six  thousand  men  under  CJeneral 
Pershing  into  Mexico  to  hunt  down  Villa  and  his  force,  but  it 
proved  easy  for  these  bandits  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
American  troops.    About  the  same  time  a  large  force  of  militia 
was  sent  to  defend  our  Mexican  border.    At  the  beginning  of 
1917  the  American  force  under  Pershing  was  recalled  from 
Mexico,  where  it  had  accomplished  very  little.    Mexican  affairs     - 
were  still  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  early  in  1920  civil 
war  broke  out  again  in  that  distracted  country.       President 
Carranza  was  driven  from  the  capital  and  killed,  and  later  in 
the  year  General  Obregon  became  president  of  Mexico. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  What  South  American  products  do  we  need?  What  do  the  people 
of  South  America  buy  of  us?  Can  you  suggest  any  ways  in  which  our 
trade  with  South  America  could  be  increased? 

2.  Did  we  have  just  cause  for  war  with  Spain  in  1898?  Where  is 
Havana?    Hong  Kong?    Honolulu?    Manila?    Santiago? 

3.  Was  Aguinaldo  a  patriot  or  a  rebel?  Ought  our  country  to  give  the 
Filipinos  their  independence?    If  so,  when? 

4.  What  in  me^tnt  by  the  "open  d(X)r''  policy  in  China?  Is  this  door 
in  any  danger  of  being  closed  now?    Why? 

5.  What  advantages  has  the  Panama  route  over  the  proposed  Nicara- 
gua route  for  a  canal?  Did  we  ^Tong  Colombia  in  acquiring  the  Panama 
Canal  zone?    Cive  a  reason  for  your  answ^er. 

6.  Was  President  Wilson^s  policy  of  "watchful  waiting''  in  Mexico 
n  L«Jo?  Wliy?  Would  it  be  right  for  our  country  to  make  war  upon  Mexico 
to  protect  our  citizens  against  the  efforts  of  the  Mexican  government  to 
rscover  from  them  the  concessions  which  the  Dias  government  gave  them? 


CHAPTER  XXX 
Our  Country  in  the  World  War 


The  War  in  Europe.— On  the  first  of  August,  1914,  the 
world  was  startled  by  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war  in  Europe. 
This  war  was  caused  by  the  ardent  boliDf  ofthc  German  people  Caiues 
in  their  superiority  over  other  races  and  by  the  wicked  desire 
of  their  leaders  to  con- 
quer and  nile  other 
countries.  "We  are  the 
missionaries  of  human 
progress,"  said  the  Ger- 
man emperor;  "God 
has  called  us  to  civihzc 
the  world."  "Might 
gives  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy or  to  conquer," 
was  the  spirit  of  Ger- 
many. For  forty  yeiirs 
the  German  Empire 
had  been  growing  in 
population,  in  wealth, 
and  in  readiness  for 
war.  When  its  rulers 
felt  that  they  were  fully 
prepared  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  contro- 
versy between  Austria 
and  Serbia  over  the 
assassination  of  the 
Austrian  Crown  Prince, 
to  provoke  a  war  that  *"  Amariwii  Soidisr  hi  ih«w<.cidw«f 

was  destined  to  have  a  far  different  outcome  than  they  dreamed. 

At   first,  Germany   and   Austria   fought  against    Russia, 
France,  England,  and  the  smaller  states,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro.     Presently  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  cast  their  lot  Nttions 
with  Germany,  while  the  great  powers,  Japan  and  Italy,  and  ""B"*"^ 
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the  lesser  states,  Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Greece,  joined  the 
Allies.  Indet'd,  before  the  war  ended,  nearly  the  whole  world  was 
drawn  into  it.  Judged 
by  the  extent  of  the 
countries  involved,  by 
the  immense  number  of 
men  engaged,  and  by  t  he 
frightful  dcstructivv- 
ness  with  which  it  wa.i 
waged,  the  war  whieh 
Germany  recklessly 
foreed  upon  the  world  in 
1914  was  the  greatest 
and  the  most  terrible 
struggle  in  alJ  history. 
The  Germans 
pl;i  n  ncd  to  crush 
France  quickly,  then  to 
and  finally  to  strike  at  Great  Britain 
when  they  tried  to  invade  France 
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through  neutral  Belgium   that   brave  little  nation  defended 

itself  so  vigorously  that  the  Gcrmaii  advance  was  delayed  for 

ten  days.    Then  the  gray-clad  German  hosts  swept  on,  driving 

the  French  armies  and  a  small  hut  heroic  British  force  before 

them,  until  the  ruthless  invaders  had  almost  reached  the  gates 

of  Paris.     Here  the  French  turned  at  the  command  of  their 

great  leader,   Marshal  Joffre,   defeated  the  Germans  in  the 

famous   battle    of    the 

Mame,andhurledthem 

Ifflck  from  Paris.     The 

Germans  then  dug  a  line ' 

of  intrenchments  from 

the  North  Sea  through 

northern   France   to 

Switzerland.     Many 

bloody    battles    were 

fought  along  this  line, 

but  its  position  was  not 

nmch  changed  for  the 

next   three    years.     In 

1916  the  (iermans  made 

a    supreme    effort     to 

break    throuj;h    the 

French  line  at  Vei-dun, 

but  the   hetoic  French 

said,  "They  shall   not 

pass,"  and  the  (lermans 

(lid    not    pass,   though 

they  lost  half  a  million 

men  in  the  attempt. 

While  the  tides  of 
battle  ebbed  and  flowed 
along  the  western  front 
tbe  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  were  also  fighting  hard  against  the  Russians  on 
the  east.  For  a  time  the  Russians  resisted  with  the  utmost 
gallantry,  but  they  lacked  supplies  and  in  the  end  the  Germans 
overran  the  western  provinces  of  their  country.  Early  in  1917 
a  revolution  in  Russia  drove  the  Czar  from  power,  and  before 
the  end  of  that  year  Russia  was  practically  nut  of  the  war. 
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In  the  meantime  fierce  fighting  was  raging  in  many  otlur 
places.    The  Itahans  and  the  AuBtrians  were  locked  in  combat 
tr  field!    upon  the  borderland  of  their  countries.    In  the  Balkan  peninsula 
"  the  Gennaiiic  powers  devastated  Serbia  and  conquered  Rou- 

mania.  A  combined  British  and  French  expedition  against 
Constantinople  met  a  disastrous  repulse  at  GaltipoU.  There 
was  also  fighting  in  Asia  and  in  .\frica,  where  all  of  Germany's 
colonies  were  wrested  from  her. 

Why  We  Entered  the  World  War.— At  first  American 
public  opinion  about 
(he  great  war  in  Europe 
was  divided.  Some 
|)eoplc  favored  Ger- 
many; a  far  larger 
nuintx?r  sympathized 
with  the  Allies  and 
linpc(l  that  they  would 
will.  Many  weif  con- 
fused iibout  the  (iiics- 
tioiis  at  issue  or  in- 
(lilTeri'iil  about  what 
seonieil  so  far  away 
from  them.  When  the 
war  began,  President 
Wilson  promptly  de- 
clared that  the  Uni- 
t<'d  States  would  not 
take  sides  and  appealed 
to  our  peoplt  to  be 
neutral  even  in  thought. 
"Kvoiy  man  who  really  loves  America,"  he  said,  "will  act  and 
S|H.'ak  in  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
impartiality  and  fairness  and  friendliness  to  all  concerned." 
When  he  said  this  the  president  hoped  that  by  keeping  out  of 
the  strife  abi-oad  we  might  be  free  to  play  a  large  part  in 
restoring  peace  anil  prosperity  when  the  war  ended. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  Americans  to  be  neutral  in 
*'*''<  thoufjlit.  They  could  nnf  help  condonining  the  wicked  German 
Jft  invasion  of  Belgium,  or  admiring  the  plucky  stand  made  by 

muiy        that  little  country,  or  Ix'ing  shocked  by  the  horrid  atrocities 
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committed  by  the  Germana  in  Belgium  and  France.  Slowly 
our  people  found  Out  that  Germany  was  filling  our  country 
with  spies,  hiring  American  writers  and  a{>eaker8  to  plead  her 
cause  among  us,  trying  to  stir  up  labor  troubles  in  our  muni- 
tion plants  and  factories,  and  seeking  to  foment  ill  feeling 
against  us  among  our  Latin  American  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Day  by  day  it  was  becomiiy;  clearer  that  the  war  was 
really  a  stru^lc  between  autocratic  government  and  demo- 


cratic  government,   and   that   if   autocracy   won   in    Europe 
democracy  would  not  be  safe  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Eiarly  in  the  World  War  our  ocean-bome  commerce  began 
to  suffer  very  much  as  it  had  suffered  during  the  long  struggle 
between  Great  Britain  and  Napoleon  one  hundred  years  before.  Interferei 
Great  Britain  made  new  rules  declaring  that  copper,  rubber,  !^f^p, 
cotton,  and  oil — all  articles  which  Germany  needed — were 
contraband  of  war,  and  seized  many  American  ships  which 
were  carrying  these  goo<ls  to  Germany  or  to  neutral  countries, 
like  Holland,  from  which  they  could  easily  be  sent  to  Germany. 
Our  government  protested,  but  Great  Britain  refused  to  yield, 
and  nothing  further  was  done,  because  Great  Britain  must 
87 
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pay  for  the  property  she  had  takeo  if  we  could  prove  that  ahe 
had  really  broken  the  law  of  nations  by  seizing  it.  Moreover, 
our  ppoplo  were  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  see  that  Great 
Britain  ami  her  allies  were  really  fighting  our  battle  in  the 
heroic  stand  which  they  were  making  against  the  ruthless 
ambition  of  Germany. 

In  the  meantime  a  far  more  serious  coutroverEfy  was  begin- 
contro-  ning  l>ctwcen  the  United  States  and  Germany.  The  Germans 
LJ^'f  began  to  complain  bitterly  iH'cauae  we  were  selling  munitions 
iges  of  war  to  the  Allies,  as  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  if  we  could 
deliver  the  goods. 
Then  Germany  threat- 
ened that  her  sub- 
marines would  sink 
without  waminff  British 
and  neutral  vessels 
found  in  a  eert-ai/i  part 
of  the  sea  around  the 
British  Islands,  and  on 
May  7,  1915,  she  did 
thus  sink  the  groat 
British  ship  Lusitania, 
dn)wning  nearly  twelve 
huttdred  passengers,  ot 
whom  one  hundred  anil 
fourteen  were  Amer- 
icans. This  atrocioas 
crime — an  art  of  whole- 
sale murder — violated 
rules  of  warfaie  long  i-ecognized  by  all  civilized  nations,  and 
sonic  iHoplc  lliDtight  it  should  have  Iwen  promptly  followeil 
by  an  AJiii'ricun  dcclanilion of  waraftaiiist  Germany.  But  our 
p«>opIe  were  yet  far  from  united  in  this  opinion,  and  President 
Wilson  ()nly  cinrictl  on  a  correspondence  with  the  German 
govcnnui'iit  which  for  -.i  time  n'SuUed  in  nothing  very  definite. 
MciinwhiU',  other  vessels  were  sunk  by  German  submarines, 
and  whin  Amcricdii  lives  were  lost  by  the  sinking  of 
the  British  pas.<!enger  ship  Siix^^rx  in  the  English  Channel  in 
-Marih,  BMli.  President  Wilson  loKKiermany  flatly  that  utilesa 
slie  warned  vessels  lH'f<in'  .sinking  them  and  i>lace(i  their  pas- 
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Sunk  by  a  Submakine — 1918 
The  loss  of  American  lives  through  the  persistence  of  Germany 
in  sinking  British  and  neutral  vessels  witnout  warning  and  without 
placing  their  passengers  and  crews  in  safety  was  one  of  the  causw 
of  the  entrance  of  our  countr>'  into  the  World  War  in  1917.  In  tho 
picture  a  great  or<yin  liner  has  been  tor]>edoed  and  set  on  fire  and 
is  taking  it^  final  plunge  into  the  sea. 
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B(>ngerB  and  crew  in  flafcty,  the  United  Statea  would  break  off 
all  relations  with  her.  The  German  government  promised  to 
do  this,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  war  might  be  averted. 

But  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1917,  Germany  informed 
the  United  States  that  on  the  next  day  she  meant  to  renew  her 
ruthless   submarine   warfare   without   further   notice.     About 
the  same  time  wc  learned  that  Germany  was  trying  to  persuade  At  wu  ■ 
Mexico  to  join  with  Japan  in  attacking  the  United  States.  Germ«ny 
President  Wilson  promptly  dismissed  the  German  ambassador 


SUte  ol  Wu 


from  our  country,  and  on  March  12th  lie  ordered  the  arming  of 
American  merchant  ships  against  submarines.  Finally,  on 
April  2,  1917,  the  prusident  went  l)oforp  Coi^fress  and  urged 
it  to  recognize  that  a  state  of  war  already  existed.  Four  days 
later  Coi^ess  declared  that  our  country  was  at  war  with 
Germany. 

The  spirit  in  which  we  entered  the  World  War  was  elo- 
quently stated  by  President  Wilson.     "We  fight,"  he  said,  "for  ^"■'^""^ 
the  rights  of  nations  great  and  small  and  the  privilege  of  men  g^tes  oui 
everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  of  obedience.    The  cause 
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world  must  U»  iiiado  safe  for  democracy.  We  have  no  selfish 
ends  to  st»rve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  are 
but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  We  shall 
be  Siitisfitnl  wlien  those  rights  have  been  made  as  secure  as  the 

faith  and  the  frt^om  of  nations  can  make  them 

To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes, 
everything  that  we  are  and  everj-thing  that  we  have,  with  the 
pride  of  thost^  who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America 
is  privilegtHl  to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  gave  lier  birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which 
slie  has  tn^isunnl." 

How  We  Helped  to  Win  the  War. — Our  entry  into  the 
war  cluHi^nxl  the  hearts  of  the  weary  peoples  who  had  heesn 
fighting  Germany  for  nearly  thn*e  years.  The  knowledge  that 
the  Americans  wen*  coming  to  their  aid  did  not  give  the  1<^gli«h 
and  the  Fivnch  mon*  courage  for  they  already  had  it  to  the 
utmost,  but  it  did  inspire  them  to  fight  on  with  a  stronger 
faitli  in  the  final  triumph  of  tlieir  cause.  Soon  after  we  declared 
war.  Marslial  .lotTre,  the  victor  of  the  Mame,  Vi\'iani,  an  elo- 
quent Frencli  statesman,  and  .\rthur  J.  Balfour,  one  of  the 
foremost  men  Jn  the  British  government,  visited  the  United 
States.  Kverv where  tht^v  W(mh»  retvivc^d  with  wild  enthusiasm. 
The  lluirhsh  and  tlie  French  generously  gave  our  government 
the  henetit  of  tluMP  (^xjvriences  in  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  showiul  us  how  we  could  hasten  the  hour  of  final  victor}' 
by  jiroviding  tiie  miMiev.  fo<Hl,  ships,  and  fighting  men  needed 
to  hriniT  tliat  iiour  to  pass. 

Owv  country  was  rich  and  we  l>egan  at  once  to  pour  out 
our  wealth  hko  water  to  promote  the  cause  to  which  we  had 
d(*vot(Ml  ourselves.  Befon^  the  end  of  1917  we  loaned  ahnost 
four  billion  dollars  to  (a*(*at  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
other  countries  banded  together  aiiainst  Germany.  Nearly  all 
this  money  was  sptMit  in  the  United  States  for  food,  clothing, 
mat'hiniMv,  and  other  supplies  which  the  Allies  needed.  Within 
a  h'w  niontlis  Congress  appropriated  the  enormous  sum  of 
twiMity-two  inllion  dollars  for  war  purposes.  Ever>i:hing  that 
mon(\v  coidd  do  to  hasten  om  preparation  for  war  w^as  done  with 
a  lavish  hand. 

All  om*  allies  needed  our  cotton  and  our  copper,  and  France 
and  Italy  could  not  carry  on  very  much  longer  imless  we  sent 
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them  iron  and  coal.  Every  effort  was  made  to  furnish  these 
necessary  raw  materials  to  the  nations  by  whose  side  we  fought. 
Most  of  all,  the  allied  countries  needed  food  for  their  armies  We  h 
and  for  their  people.  This  we  strove  to  save  and  send  them.  f^S^* 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  had  prove<i  his  ability  as  the  head 
of  the  American  Rehef  Commission  in  starving  Belgium,  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  food  situation.     By  appeals  to  our  people  to 
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"save  the  waste,"  by  establishing  meatless  and  wheatless  days, 
and  by  limiting  the  sale  of  sugar,  he  made  it  possible  to  send 
to  Europe  vast  quantities  of  these  essential  foods. 

Large  numbers  of  new  ships  were  needed  to  carry  food, 
raw  materials,  military  supplies,  and  our  soldiers  to  Europe. 
This  was  a  vital  necessity,  for  every  month  the  German  sub-  We  buHd 
marines  were  sinking  many  merchant  vessels.  To  meet  this  ""P* 
need  the  government  began  to  build  ships  on  a  vast  scale. 
Under  the  leadership  of  our  ablest  business  men,  great  shipyards 
were  created  almost  as  if  by  magic.     In  the  meantime  our 
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navy  joined  that  of  Groat  Britain  in  keeping  the  paths  of  the 
sea,  open  to  the  conimerce  of  the  world  by  hunting  submarines 
and  by  convoying  ships  through  the  dai^er  zone. 

We  gave  our  men  as  freely  as  our  wealth  to  save  the  world 
from  the  brutal  ambition  and  autocratic  power  of  Oermany, 
en"!        As  30i)n  as  we  entered  the  war,  our  navy  and  our  small  regular 
wee**"  army  were  recruited  to  their  full  strength  and  the  national 
guard  (if  the  various  states  was  called  into  the  service  of  the 
nation.       Presently     a 
"selective    draft"    law 
was   passed,     under 
which  ten  million  young 
men  between  the  ages 
of   twenty-one    and 
thirty-one     were      en- 
rolled, and   as  fast  as 
provision  could  be  made 
for  training  them,  they 
were    selected    by    lot 
from  this  list  and  sent 
to  the  training  camps. 
Lat«r  the  draft  law  was 
extended  to  include  all 
citizens  between  eight- 
een and  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  over  thirteen 
milHon  more  men  were 
enrolled   under  it. 
Thirty-two  great  train- 
ing   camps  or  canton- 
ments   were     built    in 
various  parts  of  the  country.     In  a  little  more  than  a   year 
and  a  half  after  we  declared  war  against  Germany  we  had 
two  million  men  in  Europe  and  as  many  more  were  in   the 
camps  at  home  gelling  ready  to  go.     The  splendid  spirit  of  this 
mighty  host  is  best  expressed  in  one  of  its  stirring  songs: 
"The  Yanks  are  coming,  the  V.inks  arc  coining, 
The  drums  rum-tutnriiinK  everywhere, 
We'll  be  over,  we're  coming  over, 

And  we  won't  come  back  till  it'a  over  over  there. 
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We  must  next  follow  our  soldiers  "over  there"    and    see 
what  they  did  to  help  win  the  war. 

Fighting  in  France. — Notlongafterwe  declared  war,  General 
John  J.  Pershing,  who  had  been  selected  by  President  Wilson  to 
lead  the  American  Expeditionary  Force',  established  his  head-  Preparitii 
quarters  in  France,  A  little  later  the  first  American  troops  *"  ^"bc* 
landed  at  a  French  port,  where  they  were  welcomed  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm.  As  fast  as  American  soldiers  reached 
France  they  were  taken  to  training  camps  where  they  at  once 
began  intensive  preparation  for  the  grim  work  ahead  of  them. 


In  the  meantime  we  were  astonishing  the  world  by  what  we 
were  doing  in  France  to  supptirt  and  care  for  the  mighty  host 
of  Americans  who  were  coming.  Great  docks  were  built;  rail- 
roads were  repaired  and  equipped;  vast  warehouses  were  con- 
structed and  filled  with  supplies;  extensive  hospitals  were  pro- 
vided; and  everything  else  was  done  that  could  minister  to 
the  health  or  to  the  efficiency  of  our  men.  While  all  this 
work  was  going  forward,  more  American  soldiers  were  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  By  the  beginning  of  1918  we  had  three  hundred 
thousand  in  training  behind  the  western  battle  front. 
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Oiir  s(>lilii'i-»  in  l)u<  World  War  fount)  Ihat  tlir  progress  of 
Briniro  and  inv<'ii1iiiii  since  our  Civil  War  a  half  century  earlier 
had  cliangcil  nictluMls  of  warfare  (|uite  as  niueh  as  it  had  Irans- 
funiied  indiistrial  life.  They  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  (rreat 
transports  wlii<'h  wei'e  eonvnycd  by  warships  to  protect  them 
from  the  lurking  sulimarines  of  the  enemy.  They  grew  accus- 
tomed t"  seeing  :iei'0|)lanes  piviii^  battle  in  the  clouds  alxive 
them.  Like  their  l-'reiich  and  KnKlish  allies  and  their  Oemian 
eneiiiii's.  they  wen-  aimed  with  ii'ix-atinp  rifle.",  with  machine 
EUI1S  liriiifi  hundrid.i  of  shut?^  a  minute,  and  with  cannon  which 


Ihrrw  Ih.'  Ii.':iviis1  .-Ifll-.  many  miles.  They  were  forcsl  to 
we;ir  yas  iiia-k-  In  pri'ieei  ihenisi'lves  from  the  poiwinous  Rases 
wlii.'l,  ilie  ,.n.i,iv  Mijew  itiio  iheir  lines,  :ind  ihcv  weiv  tam-ht 
Iv.w  10  hurl  oill  .,.,„v  ,l,;,.llv  l':i-=.-  and  1i.|<iid  fire  affuinst  the 
foe  Wh.ti  ;!:.■  litii.-  .■am.'  ilu-v  l....k  llieir  places  in  a  battle 
lin.'  liLmdiv,!>  .■:  riiil.>  in  exTenl.  all  parts  of  whi.'h  wen>  <-oii- 
nected  bv  iil'iriiipli  and  bv  i.'lrphoin'.  OlisiTvers  in  scoutiiiK 
aeroplane-  wjir.'hed  ilie  uK.vernetiTs  ..f  the  eiienn-  and  photo- 
jrriiphed  ihi-  i'..ui\Try  K-hind  \u<  line*.      The  penerals  quickly 

l.i:l<^-.!    ;'..i,i    pl-iee   I.-   ;.l;ii'e   in    alHnTOobiles.    tile  wouilditl   Wen? 
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carried  to  the  hospitals  in  motor  ambulances,  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds  were  brought  to  the  front  by  great  trains  of  motor 
trucks. 

The    collapse    of   Russia   had   greatly    strengthened    the 
Germans  by  permitting  them  to  transfer  lai^e  numbers  of  Terrific 
their  soldiers  from  the  Russian  to  the  French  front.     By  the  SS™"" 
spring  of  1918,  however,  the  rulers  of  Germany  saw  plainly  western 
that  if  they  were  ever  to  win  the  war  they  must  do  so  before  front 


ComnuiuleR  of  the  AlUed  Armies 

In  the  loretmaai,  Uinlul  PeUin,  Fnoce.     In  line  in  the  backcrgund,  fraiii  lett  to 

ri(bt,  Hanlul  jaOte,  Hinhil  Foch,  France;    Field  Hanhil  Baig,  Eu^ad;    Genenl 

Penhlnc,  Americi;   GeDCiiI  Gillain,  Belsium;   General  Albticci,  lolj;    Genenl  HiiUec, 

many  more  of  the  coming  host  of  Americans  arrived.  Accord- 
ingly, they  l>egivn  a  series  of  t<?rrific  drives  against  the  British 
and  French  lines.  In  March  they  advanced  toward  the 
important  city  of  Amiens  which  thoy  threatened  but  could 
not  take.  Just  after  this  drive  General  Foch,  a  brilliant  French 
soldier  who  had  played  a  great  part  in  winning  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  in  1914,  was  put  in  supreme  command  of  all  the  allied 
forces.     In   April  the  Germans  pushed  forward   toward   the 
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Channel  ports  but  were  checked  with  heavy  losses.     In  May 

they  launched  an  attack  which  carried  them  to  the  Mame  and 

enabled  them  to  threaten  Paris  once  more. 

For  some  months  after  our  soldiers  arrived  in  France  they 

were  kept  in  training  camps  or  stationed  in  quiet  sectors  of 
Out  flfst  the  long  Une  from  Bel)pum  to  Switzerland.  Sometimes  small 
bttdM  In    detachments  of  them  fought  in  company  with  British  or  French 

troops.    But  it  was  not  until  the  great  German  drive  toward 


(ho  Marne  in  May,  I!)I8,  that  Amoricnn  troops  took  a  pronii- 
nenl  part  in  the  fighting.  At  ('iintigny  they  won  a  simiiil 
battle  ill  ii  clean-cut  way  which  gave  the  enemy  a  foretaste  of 
what  was  coming.  A  few  diiys  later,  at  C'hateau-Thierrj-,  the\' 
hurled  back  a  chai^>  of  the  Prussian  Guard  and  drove  the 
Germans  before  them  in  a  fierce  coimter  attack.  This  victon- 
was  promptly  followed  by  n  brilliant  action  at  Belleau  Wood. 
Never  have  Americans  fought  more  Rallantly  than  they  did  in 
June,  1918,  in  their  first  battle  in  France. 
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Mame 


On  July  15,  1918,  the  Gennans  began  their  last  great  drive 
in  France.  Their  first  rush  carried  them  across  the  Mame, 
but  they  were  soon  stopped  by  the  French  and  the  Americans.  The  second 
Then  the  alUed  forces  drove  the  Germans  back  across  the  ?5*^.®*  *^® 
Marne  and,  in  three  weeks  of  stu])]>orn  fighting,  recovered  all 
the  territory  that  had  been  lost  in  May  and  June.  Our  soldiers 
took  an  active  part  in  this  great  struggle,  and  toward  its  end 
they  es[x»cially  distinguished  themselves  by  taking  and  holding 
the  town  of  Fismes. 


RMTinED 
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The  Battle  of  St.  Mihiel 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  divisions  of  the  American  army  engaged. 

This  second  battle  of  the  Marno  was  the  beginning  of 
General  Foch's  great  offensive  movement,  an  attack  which 
never  relaxed  until  the  Germans  begged  for  peace.  Everywhere  The  allied 
on  the  western  front  the  British,  French,  and  Americans  ham-  offensive 
mercd  the  German  lino  so  that  the  enemy  had  no  time  to  rest 
or  to  reorganize  his  defense.  By  this  time  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Americans  were  pouring  into  France  every  month. 
Hitherto  our  men  had  fought  as  a  part-  of  the  French  army, 
but  in  September  the  American  army,  under  the  direct  command 
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of  (it'Dcral  PprsliitiK,  won  a  great  battle  at  St.  Alihiel.  In  thu 
battia  wc  captured  nearly  fourteen  thousand  prisoners,  to(dt 
hundreds  of  j^uns,  and  released  many  Frenrh  villages  which 
had  beon  held  by  the  Gcniians  since  early  in  the  war. 

In  the  general  attack  which  Marshal  Foch  was  now  waginft 
against  Ihe  whole  (icrnian  line,  the  part  assigned  to  the  Ameri- 
Th«  Heus*-  cans  was  to  drive  the  enemy  down  the  Meuse  Valley  and  out 
of  the  great  Argonne  forest  which  lies  west  of  that  river.  If  this 
movement  succeeded  it  would  I'ut  one  of  the  main  railrojulB 
by  which  the  (Germans  were  supplied  and  put  their  entire  army 
in  a  most  daiiKci-ous  position.  On  Mept^'intier  26,  1918,  our 
urtny  l>egan  the  tiu^k  with  a  dashing  attack,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  end  of  the 
war  it  was  constantly 
engaged.  The  countrj' 
over  which  wc  fought 
w:is  broken,  densely 
wrxidcd.  and  strongly 
f<)rtific(l.  l'A-er\-  point 
of  vantage  was  held  by 
file  (Jernians  with  ma- 
cliinc  gnus.  The  enemy 
resisted  stubl)ornly,  but 
free  Anierii'uns  jiroved 
more  thtm  a  niateli  for 
the  highly  disciphned 
soldiers  of  autocratic 
(IcrruiiJiy.  This  was  especially  trm!  when  men  fought  singly 
or  in  little  grou|ts,  asil  was  often  nceeasary  to  fight  in  the  dense 
forest  of  the  Argonne.  Day  after  day,  in  .spite  of  hea\'>"  losses, 
the  .\iiiericans  pushed  ahead  until  their  tjisk  was  necomplished. 
Wilh  one  of  their  main  roads  to  (icrniany  cut,  and  knowing 
that  Ihe  Austrians,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks  had  already  given 
ui>,  Ibe  (icrrruuis  aski-d  for  an  annistice,  and  on  November  11, 
Illlfi,  llie  ac(ual  fighting  of  tlie  world's  greatest  war  came  to 
an  ■.■u<\. 

War  Work  at  Home. — ^Thc  heroic  and  victorious  service 

of  our  woldicis  in  France  was  made  poasil)le  by  the  constant 

purpose  and    "'"'  ardent   »up]M)rt   which  they  received  from  our  i>eopIe  at 

dlort  home.     We  were  very  slow  to  realize  that  our  honor  and  our 
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future  safety  required  ub  to  join  in  the  war  against  Germany, 
but  when  we  once  saw  this  fact  clearly  we  threw  ourselves  into 
the  struggle  with  all  our  hearts  and  with  all  our  vast  resources. 
Never  before  in  our  history  had  we  been  so  united  in  purpose 


and  in  effort  as  we  wereduring  the  trying  days  of  19 17  and  1918. 
There  had  been  doubt  about  the  stand  of  millions  of  our  people 
of  German  birth  or  German  parentage  in  case  of  war  with  their 
fatherland,  but  when  the  war  came  most  of  them  proved  that 
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they  wcrp — in  tlic  words  of  President  Wilson — "as  true  and 
loyal  AnK-rirans  aa  if  they  had  never  known  any  other  fealty 
or  allegiance." 

Our  E<^vernment,  as  we  ha%-e  seen,  appmpriated  immense 

Slims  of  money  fn  equip  and  maintain  our  army  and  navy,  and 

[{aising       t*T  help  our  allies.     It  emdd  only  get  the  money  by  taxing 

money  to    |he  people  or  by  l>orrowing  from  them.     Both  these  methods 

^^j^"     were  used.     Soon  after  the  war  began,  verj'  heavy  taxes  were 

imposed  upon  the  profits  of  industries  ami  upon  the  iueomes  of 

individuals.     In   addition   to   the   vast   revenues  from   these 

taxes,  many  billions  of  dollars  were  borrowed  from  the  people 

by  sellinf!  them  hiterest-bearing  bonds.     In  ever>'  one  of  the 

five  great  "  Liberty  I.oim  "  campaigns,  as  the  iHind-selling  efforta 

were  called,  the  p<^op]c  promptly  loaned  their  money  to  help 

our  government  earry 

on  the  war.     As  a  eon- 

sequoncre,    millions    of 

Americans,    rich   and 

poor  alike,  IxK-anic  the 

owners    of    Liberty 

Bonds. 

Our  people  were 
equally  prompt  in  meet- 
ing every  other  demand 
made    ujion    them    by 
A  libflrtT  HMD  Drive  their    government, 

i^^fWo"'^'"'  "'"""  """"'^*  *"  '"  ■°""     They  accepted  without 
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complaint  maQy  unusual  restrictions  upon  their  freedom  to 
cany  on  business  as  they  pleased.  Early  in  the  war  the  presi- 
dent took  control  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  and  oper- 
ated them  as  one  system  in  order  to  make  them  better  serve  the 
war  needs  of  the  nation.  For  the  same  reason  all  ^ps  were 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  government.  Prices  were  fixed  upon 
wheat,  sugar,  coal,  and  steel,  in  order  to  prevent  selfish  men 
from  making  excessive  profits  upon  these  essential  commodities. 
Workers  flocked  to  the  shipyards  and  munition  plants,  thousands 
of  war  gardens  were  planted,  and  the  fanners  of  America  toiled 
as  never  before  to  produtte  food  for  our  armies  and  for  the 
peoples  warring  against  (lermany.  Many  of  our  business  men 
and  our  scientists  gave 
up  their  own  work  in 
order  to  serve  their 
country  without  pay. 

Our  people  wore 
equally  zealous  in  their 
support  of  all  the 
humanitarian  societies 
which  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the 
soldiers.  They  joined 
the  Red  Cross  by  mil- 
lions, and  all  over  the 
land  patriotic  women 
worked  in  this  society 
day  after  day  to  make  the  hospital  supplies  which  were  needed 
in  vast  quantities.  At  the  same  time  the  i>eople  gave  freely  of 
their  money  to  supp<jrt  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Boanl,  all  of  which  were  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  be  of  real  HtTvi<re  to  our  men  in  camp  and  on  the  battiis 
fields  of  France. 

How  Peace  Was  Made.— By  the  terras  of  the  armistice 
which  was  signed  on  November  11,  1918,  the  Ciennans  agreed 
to  evacuate  France,  Belgium,  Alsace- Lorraim-,  and  that  part  Terms  of  the 
of  Germany  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  all  thesf-  regions  were  ■™"atice 
quickly  occupied   by  the  allied   troo|»s.     The  flermans  also 
agree<l  to  withdraw  within  t\v:  lH)r(iers  of  their  own  ctmntrv 
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4«i  Hio  I'List.Tu  friiiit  ami  to  rniounci'  the  trtivtics  which  the>- 
h:ul  iiu|Hisc.l  ii|khi  Itiissiu  and  Uouiiiaiiia.  Ocnnany  further 
pn'inisi'ii  111  stiiil  hoiiic  the  priwHK-rn  she  had  taken,  to  restore 
t\w  (iioiiey  she  liiid  stolen,  to  repair  the  dainaite  she  had  done 
and  to  surrender  vast  (|iianlitieK  of  anns  and  war  ntaterials. 
l'iii:dly  slie  ajrrced  tn  ({i\'e  up  all  the  liulmtarines  and  the  preatcr 
juirl  of  her  Hi-et.  In  a  word,  by  sipiinp  the  annistuv,  the 
(ierinans  aeknowledm'il  tliat  they  were  thoroughly  beaten. 
Simri  after  the  annistiee  was  signiti,  a  conference  of  all 


llir  n; tis  -AWvA  <>v  ,iss.ifiat.Hl  afiairisl  C.erinany  was  ealle.1  at 

„  I'm;.   I.I  di-t.TMiinc  llic  Icniis  iif  peace.     The  TniL-d  rotates. 
■'i.i,:il    llnhiiii.    Ki;iTu-c.   Ilalv,  and  .liipan  were  represented  at 

ll»  .  I unsi  l.y  live  delenalcs  eaeli.  while  the  smaller  ass..eiated 

1.  ;iiid    r.riiL>li   dnniinioiis  e:ieli   sent    from   imo   ti>  ihrcf 

>i      rresideiit    Wilson  dcciiiiil   lo  reiH'esent    imr  eouniry  at 

Mil'  ri:i<i'  ( 'iitilVreiii-c  in  persfin  and  apiKiiritifl  asliis  atssoeiates, 
IImIh-iI  l.;iii-itii:.  his  s<-crc)arv  <>{  wtaic;  JCdward  M.  House, 
II.  I, n  WliiLc,  and  ( Icuend  Tasker  H.  Bliss.  The  Peace  Con- 
I .!■   »:i.-  M   l;iij;i'  Ixidy.  Inil   i(s  most  important   dccisiooa 
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were  made  by  a  Council  of  Four,  consistii^  of  President 
WIbod,  and  Rime  Ministers  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain, 
Clemenceau  of  France,  and  Orlando  of  Italy. 

The  Peace  Conference  assembled  in  January,  1919,  and 
spent  about  four  months  in  drawinf;  up  temis  of  peace  with 
Germany,  At  the  beginning  of  its  work  the  conference  resolved  The  tenn 
to  include  in  the  treaty  of  peace  a  plan  for  a  league  of  nations.  **'  P*"* 
It  then  decided  to  require  Germany  to  return  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France,  to  give  up 
all  her  colonies,  to  rec- 
ognize the  independ- 
ence of  Poland  and  of 
the  small  nations  into 
which  Austria-Hur^ary 
vaa  broken  up,  and  to 
cede  to  Poland  those 
partB  of  Prussia  which 
were  inhabited  by 
IViles.  Germany  was 
atflo  required  to  give  up 
most  of  her  shipping 
and  to  promise  to 
build  new  ships  for  the 
Allies  in  order  to  re- 
jAacB  the  merchant  ves- 
sels that  her  submarines 
had  sunk  during  the 
war.  Moreover,  she 
must  pay  for  all  the 
damage  caused  by  her 
wanton  conduct  in 
Belgium,    France,   and 

other  countries.  She  must  agree  to  make  a  first  payment  of 
five  billion  dollars  in  gold  on  this  account  by  1921  and  later  to 
pay  such  further  amounts  as  might  justly  be  charged  against 
her  after  investigation.  In  order  to  prevent  Germany  from 
again  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world  she  was  compelled  to 
destroy  many  of  her  fortifications,  to  stop  making  war  mater- 
ials, to  abolish  her  old  miUtary  system,  and  to  keep  only  a  few 
ships  of  war  and  a  small  volunteer  army  in  future. 
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Rarly  in  May,  1919,  the  representatives  of  Germany  wen 
invited  to  the  Peace  Conference  and  asked  to  sign  the  treaty 
which  was  handed  to  them.  They  objected  to  the  hard  bii 
f*f^J*^*  just  conditions  which  the  treaty  imposed  upon  their  countiy 
1^  aiul  spent  several  weeks  in  pleading  for  easier  terms.     Some 

minor  changes  were  made  in  the  treaty,  and  on  June  16th  the 
final  conditions  were  presented  to  the  Germans,  who  were  toM 
that  if  they  did  not  accept  them  the  Allies  would  resume  oper- 
ations against  their  country.  When  faced  with  this  possibility, 
Germany  gave  way  and  agreed  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
Allies. 

In    1870   Germany   unjustly   invaded    France,    captured 
Paris,  and  compelled  th(;  French  to  submit  to  humiliating  terms 
liUof  of  ixnice.    On  January  18,  1871,  the  grandfather  of  the  German 

^UTMty  rul(T  who  led  his  people  in  their  wicked  war  of  aggression  in 
1911  1918  was  proclaim(*(l  German  Emperor  in  the  famous 
Hall  of  Mirrors  in  the  old  royal  palace  at  Versailles  near  Paris. 
In  th(»  same  room,  on  June  28,  1919,  the  representatives  of 
( MM'inany  and  the  members  of  the  Peace  Conference  signed  the 
treaty  which  ended  the  (Jerman  dream  of  world  conquest. 

The  League  of  Nations. — One  of  the  results  of  the  terrible 

Woild  War  was  the  growth  of  a  feeling  that  nations  ought  to 

^  do  everything  in  their  power  to  avert  war  in  the  future.    This 

Fviimit  of    f(M'linjj;  led  the  Peace  Conference  to  include  in  the  treaty  of 

*  •  pea('<*  a  plan  for  a  league  of  nations.    The  aim  of  the  league 

is  best  stat(Hl  in  the  preamVile  of  its  covenant. 

"In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to 
achieve  international  peace  and  security  by  the  acceptance 
I^Miiiblt)  of  ol)li^;ations  not  to  re-sort  to  war,  by  the  prescription  of  opeiij 
just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  finr. 
establishment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as  to 
acliial  rul(*  of  conduct  among  governments  and  by  the  main- 
tenance of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obliga- 
tions in  the  dealinjj;s  of  organized  jx>oples  with  one  another, 
the  lii^h  contracting  parties  agree  to  this  covenant  of  the 
l.rap;in*  of  Nations.'' 

Th(^  cov(^nant  of  the  I^eague  of  Nations  provides  that  its 

alTairs  shall  be  managed  by  an  assembly,  a  council,  and  a 

'1IJ'*A     secret arv-g(*neral.     Each  member  of  the  league  may  send  not 

***  inoi<'  than   three  repn^sentatives  to  the  assembly,  but  shall 
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have  only  one  vote  in  that  body.  The  council  shall  consist  of 
one  representative  each  from  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  together  with  the  representa- 
tives of  four  other  members  of  the  league  to  be  designated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  assembly.  The  secretary-general  is 
appointed  by  the  council  with  the  consent  of  the  assembly.  It 
is  his  duty  to  keep  the  records  of  the  league,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  shall  establish  a  permanent  office  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
which  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  league.  The  original  members 
of  the  league  are  named  in  its  covenant,  and  other  specified 
states  are  asked  to  join  it  at  once.  Any  state  not  named  in 
the  covenant  may  be  admitted  to  the  league  in  future  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  assembly.  After  giving  two  years' 
notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do,  any  state  may  withdraw  from 
the  league. 

The  League  of  Nations  undertakes  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  its  members.     It  seeks  to 
prevent  wars  in   future  by  reduction  of  armies  and  navies  How  the 
to   the   lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety,  and  by  leafjie 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  by  ^event  war 
arbitration  or  by  conciliation.     The  covenant  of  the  league 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  inter- 
national justice,  and  the  members  of  the  league  agree  to  submit 
suitable  questions  to  arbitration  and  to  accept  and  carry  out 
in  good  faith  the  decisions  that  may  be  rendered.     If  disputes 
which  they    are  not  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration  arise 
between  members  of  the  league,  they  agree  to  submit  them  to 
the  council,  which  shall  investigate  such  disputes  and  shall  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  settle  them  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  justice. 

If  any  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  resorts  to  war 
in  disregard  of  the  promises  it  made  when  it  accepted  the  cove- 
nant of  the  league,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  What  the 
act  of  war  against  all  other  members  of  the  league.    In  such  l^^®  ^1®* 
case  the  other  members  agree  to  stop  all  trade  and  intercourse  war 
with  the  covenant-breaking  state.     If  the  council  recommends 
such  action,  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  states  in  the 
league  may  be  used  against  an  offending  member.     The  council 
may  also  expel  from  the  league  any  member  who  has  violated 
the  covenant. 
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The  first  draft  of  the  coveiunt  of  the  League  of  Natiooa 
was  pubhshed  when  President  Wilson  cante  hotne  from  Puis 
in  Febmaiy,  1919.    It  was  criticised  in  srane  of  its  detaib  in 
otir  country,  and  after  the  president  returned  to  the  Peace 
Conference  in  March  it  was  revised  to  meet  these  criticisms  and 
particularly  to  safeguard  our  interest  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Early  in  July,  1919,  the  covenant  of  the  league  as  a  part  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
After  months  of  discussion,  during  which  many  objectitmB  were 
urged  to  tbe  League  of 
Nations,  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  treaty  and  re- 
turned it  to   the  Pwi 
dent.      This  actioD  de- 
layed the  formal  "'■*™c 
of  peace  n-ith  Germany. 
Meanwhile    ratificaticaiB 
of    the  treaty  were  ex- 
changed   by    the    other 
allied     and     associated 
poweni    and    Germany, 
and  peace  became  effec- 
tive for  all  the  nations 
with  theexceptioD  of  tbe 
United    States,  Januarv 
10.  1920. 

The  refusal  of   the 

Senate   to   approve  the 

covenant  of  the  League 

of     Nations    made    the 

wmntn  c.  Hardinf  League   an  issue  in  the 

presidential  election  of  1920.      The  Democrats  advocated  the 

immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  nominated  Governor 

The  election  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio  for  the  presidency.     The  Republicans 

of  1920  denounced    the    covenant  proposed  by  President  Wilson  but 

declared  that  they  favored  an  agreement  among  nations  to 

preserve  the  peace  of  tlie  world.      Upon  this  platform   the 

Republicans  named  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio  as  their 

candidate.     The  election  reiiulteil  in  a  great  victory  for  the 

Republicans.      Hardii^  carried  thirty-seven  of  the  forty-eight 
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states,  received  a  popular  plurality  o{  over  six  million  votes, 
and  was  elected  by  four  hundred  and  four  electoral  votes  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  cast  for  Cox.  As  a  result  of 
this  election  it  seemed  probable  that  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  would  be  very  much  modified  or  a  new  agreement 
proposed  by  our  country.  The  ratification  of  the  nineteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1920  made  the  election  of 


Puide  in  5c»  York  of  the  luum  Fin 


Q  Undtnoood  <£  L'ltdcmovl.  -V. 
Americui  Annici 
Dirliion  led  bj  Gcnent  Penhlnc. 


that  year  the  first  one  in  our  historj-  in  which  the  women  of 
the  whole  country  voted  on  the  same  terms  as  the  men. 

Facing  the  Future. — The  World  War  marks  the  end  of  an 
epoch  in  our  history.  The  frontier  which  has  had  a  profound 
influence  upon  American  life  from  its  beginning  is  gone  forever.  Our  new 
The  development  of  our  vast  natural  resources  has  made  our  P^^^S,' 
nation  the  richest  in  the  world.  We  grow  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  supply  of  corn  and  cotton,  and  iead  all  other  countries 
in  the  production  of  those  essentials  of  modern  iniiustrial  life: 
coal,  petroleum,  copper,  and  iron.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
our  country  is  the  granary  of  the  world.  Men  come  to  us 
from  all  lands  when  they  desire  to  borrow  money.     Wc  have 
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advanced  from  our  f  onner  isolation  to  a  position  (tf  leadadtip 
in  tbe  world.  We  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  world  affain, 
and  if  we  play  it  worthily  our  future  will  be  even  more  gkmoua 
thftn  our  past. 

With  tbe  cloee  of  the  World  War  our  countiy  tomod  to 

the  work  of  reconstruction.     Our  soldiers  in  Europe  ware 

I  of  brought  home,  the  army  was  demobilized,  and  nearly  four 

million  men  were  returned  to  the  walks  of  civil  life.    The  cwn- 

ing  of  peace  brought  certain  definite  tasks.    We  must  omtinue 


The  American  Suplue  IfC-4,  comnunded  b}  Lt.  O 
from  Amerfcn  to  Bll0and  Til  ths  Aures  and  Partncil, 


me^l  Pntnial  Mir  I' 


to  produce  surplus  food  in  vast  quantities  in  order  to  help 
feed  the  starving  niillioiis  of  the  Old  World.  The  war  also 
taught  us  the  vital  importance  of  taking  prompt  steps  toward 
Americanizing  the  millions  of  foreigners  who  live  among  us. 

During  the  war  tbe. airplane  was  found  to  be  invaluable  in 
military  operations.  When  peace  came,  aviators  promptly 
turned  their  attention  to  making  air  craft  useful  in  travel  and 
Jj^"'  transportation.  In  loss  than  a  year  after  the  war,  men  had 
flown  across  the  Atlantic  three  times.  The  honor  of  making 
the  first  transatlantic  flight  belongs  to  Lieutenant-Commander 
Albert  C.  Read  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  May,  1919, 
with  a  crevv  of  four  men,  he  flew  in  a  sea  plane,  NC-4,  from 
America  to  England  by  way  of  the  Azores  Islands  and  Portugal 
A  month  later  Captain  John  Alcock  and  Lieutenant  Arthur 
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Whitten  Brown  of  the  British  amiy  made  the  first  non-stop 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  in 
sixteen  horn's.  The  following  month  a  British  dirigible  balloon 
carrying  twenty-nine  men  made  a  round  trip  from  the  British 
Islands  to  America  and  return.  These  air  flights  across  the 
Atlantic  suggest  wonderful  possibilities  in  the  use  of  airships 
in  the  near  future. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  the  years  just  ahead,  our  people 
must  give  serious  attention  to  two  important  questions.  The 
problem  of  social  unrest  growing  out  of  the  relations  between  Social  an 
capital  and  labor  is  ever  becoming  more  threatening.  Democ-  industrial 
racy  must  find  a  way  to  social  and  industrial  justice.  We  must 
give  every  man  in  our  country  a  8(|uare  deal,  for  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  said,  "Unless  this  country  is  made  a  good 
place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in,  it  won't  l>e  a  good  place  for  any  of 
us  to  live  in." 

The  development  of  the  means  of  rapid  travel,  transpor- 
tation, and  communication,  and  the  growth  of  commerce  have 
drawn  all  the  countries  of  the  world  closer  together.  The  World  pe 
World  War  has  taught  us  that  war  anywhere  in  the  world  seri- 
ously concerns  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  must  find  a 
way  of  establishing  justice  between  nations  by  peaceful  means, 
for  unless  the  world  becomes  a  place  of  peace  for  all  nations  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  will  long  continue  a  place  of  peace  for 
any  nation. 

The  establishment  of  a  square  deal  at  home  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  with  justice  throughout  the  world  are  the 
tasks  which  challenge  us  as  we  face  the  future.  These  are  not  The 
easy  problems.  Their  solution  will  demand  of  us  the  high  5?*^®!*® 
ideals,  the  devotion  to  duty,  the  self-reliant  spirit,  and  the 
dauntless  courage  which  enabled  our  ancestors  to  dare  the  perils 
of  the  sea  and  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness  that 
they  might  win  the  land  and  build  this  nation  which  they  are 
handing  on  to  us.  May  this  story  of  their  sacrifices  and  their 
achievements  inspire  us  to  be  worthy  of  them. 
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Tarbell,  The  RiMno  of  the  Tide;  Gibbons.  **.4?iif  They  Thought  We  WoMn'i 
Fight  ^^;  Hinehart,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Pawns;  Hay,  The  First  Hundred 
Thousand;  All  in  It;  Dawson,  Carry  On;  Out  to  Win;  Living  Bayonets, 

QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Locate  upon  a  map  all  the  countries  named  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Ought  our  countr>'  to  have  entered  the  war  against  Germany  sooner 
than  it  did?    Give  a  reason  for  your  opinion. 

3.  What  lessons  upon  the  subject  of  military'  preparedness  can  we 
learn  from  the  World  War?  Ought  our  country  to  require  compulsory 
military  training  of  all  its  young  men?    Why? 

4.  What  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  League  of  Nations?  What 
can  be  said  against  it? 

5.  \Miat  is  the  value  of  studying  h]stor>'? 


APPENDIX 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

In  C0NORK88  July  4,  1776. 
The  Unaninunu  Declaration  of  the  Tkirteen  United  States  of  America. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neoeflsary  for  onepeo])leto 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to 
assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  wnich  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rif^ts,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  sovemed.  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 

Srinciples  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
kely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate 
that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  whue  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  futiu^  security. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Government. 
The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries 
and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation .  till  his  Assent  should  be 
obtained;   and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Representation  in 
the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
diected;  whereby  the  Legislative  powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining  in  the 
meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for  that 
purpose  obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
AppiopriatioDA  of  Lands. 
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He  has  obetructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  l^*  refusins  his  AflKSl 
to  Laws  for  establishing  Jud*rlar>'  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
Officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  amcmg  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Standing  Armies  without  the 
Consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the 
Ci\'il  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  loss;  gi\ing  his  Assent  to  their  Acts 
of  pretended  Legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  punishment  for  any  MurdeiB 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent: 

For  depri\nng  us  in  many  cases  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighboring  ProTinoe, 
establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries 
so  as  to  render  it  at  onco  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 
samt'  ab«<)lut<?  rulo  into  thow*  Colonies: 

P^or  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and 
altering  fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Ciovomments: 

For  siispi'nding  our  own  I^-gislaturos,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  ha.s  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection 
and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 
destroyed  the  live??  of  our  people. 

He  i.s  at  this  time  transiK)rting  large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to 
complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with 
circumstances  of  Cruelty  and  perfidy  srarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-Citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  Seas  to 
l)ear  Amis  against  their  Countr>-,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  lias  excited  domestic  in.-^u mictions  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  uudistiuguishe<l  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions. 

In  everv  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injur>'.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  Marked  by  everj*  act 
which  mav  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attemi>ts  by  their  legislature  to  €*xtend 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  enugration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  app>ealed  to 
their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties 
of  our  common  kindn^i  to  disavow  these  usiiri>ation8.  which  would  inevitably 
interrupt  our  connections  and  corresjwndence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must  therefore,  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the 
H'st  of  mankind.  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Repre.«»entatives  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
IN  Oen-er.\i,  Conoress.  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do.  in  the  Name,  and  by  authority  of 
the  good  People  of  tht^se  Colonies,  solemnly  Pi'bush  and  Dbcuire,  That  these 
United  Colonies  are.  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Indxpxndbnt  States: 


that  they  ore  Absolved  from  all  AIlegiBiure  to  th?  British  Cronn,  and  that  all 
political  conoectiOQ  between  thern  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  ia  and  ouf^t 
to  be  totally  diBSolved;  uuu  tbat  as  Free  and  Indkfenuent  States,  they 
have  full  Power  to  levy  War.  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  ealablish 
Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acta  and  Tilings  which  Independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  Kupport  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  trm  leliaoce 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  OUi 
Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  aacrcd  Honor. 
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WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Extracts  from  Hit  Address  Comiselliiig  the  Msintsiumce  of  tiie  Unkm. — Cob- 

flnement  of  the  General  GoTemment  to  its  Constitutioiial  limitatioiia, 

and  Avoidance  of  Relations  with  Foreign  Political  AfTain. 

To  THE  People  of  the  United  States  on  His  Approaching  Retibe- 

llENT   FSOll   THE   PRESIDENCY. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop;  but  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which 
cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  nie,  on  an  occasion  lilce  the  present,  to  offer  to  >'Our  solemn 
<>ontemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review  some  9entiment^ 
which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  ob^ervaticm,  and 
which  appear  to  me  aU>important  to  the  permanency  of  your  fc^ci^-  as  a 
|)eopIc.  T hcs<»  will  be  affordt»d  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only 
8oe  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly 
have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel;  nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  enoourags- 
ment  to  it.  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not 
disiidmilar  occafdon. 

Inton^'ovi^n  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  ever>'  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
reconinicndation  of  mine  is  necessar>'  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

Preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edince  of  your  real 
iiuitn>^'ii^»eia'e — the  supix>rt  of  your  tranquility  at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of 
your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  verj-  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prise, 
nut  as  it  is  easy  to  fortrsee  that,  ifrom  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters, 
niui'li  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
ix)iivii>tion  of  this  truth:  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
whii'li  tlie  battfrios  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  activelv  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed — it  is  of  infinite 
moment  that  you  shouKl  properly  estimate  the  inmiense  value  of  >-our  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
i*onlia[,  habitual  and  inunovablc  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watchinK  for  its  pn»sorvation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
niay  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  an>*  event,  be  abandoned;  and 
indigtiantly  fn.>wning  U|><)n  the  first  dawning  of  ever>-  attempt  to  alienate  anj* 
()ortion  of  our  countrj'  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  everj-  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens 
by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  count r>'.  that  countr>'  has  a  right  to  concentrat<» 
j-our  affections.  The  name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capa«*ity.  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appella- 
tion derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  differences,  you 
have  the  siinie  n^lieion.  manners,  habits,  and  |>olitical  principles.  You  have. 
in  a  cotnnion  caust\  fought  and  triumphe<l  together:  the  independence  and 
lilHTiy  you  po-^st^ss  an*  the  work  of  joint  counst^ls  and  joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

Encroachments  by  the  GoTemment. 

It  is  itn{^x)rtant.  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free  countr>'> 
shoulil  inspire*  caution  in  tho^v^  intruste<l  with  its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  rT»si»e<*tive  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the 
exerci-^*  of  the  iHiwers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroacnment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments 
in  one.  and  thus  to  create,  whate\'er  the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism. 
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A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it  which  pre- 
dominates ID  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments,  ancient  and  modem ;  some  of  them  in  our  own  country 
and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the 
constitutional  powers  be,  in  any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no 
change  or  usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instnmient  of 
good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  must  always  overbalance,  in  permanent  evil,  any  partial 
or  transient  benefit,  which  the  use  can,  at  any  time  yield. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all;  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  en- 
lightened, and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  times  and  things, 
the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which 
might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Pro\'idence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment, 
at  least,  is  recommended  by  ever^  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

Entanglements  with  Foreign  Powers. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me, 
fellow-citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  constantly  awake;  since 
history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful 
foes  of  republican  government.  But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial; else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided, 
instead  of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and 
excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become 
suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  uh  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled 
with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people  under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance; 
when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any 
time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations, 
under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard 
the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest, 
guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Parting  Counsels. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  that  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression 
I  could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  cour^  which  hitherto  has  marked  the  destiny  pf 
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nations;  but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  produ  ive  of  some 
partial  benefit;  some  occasional  ^ood;  that  they  may  now  and  jen  recur  to 
nioderat<>  the  fury  of  party  spint,  to  warn  against  the  misch  is  of  foreign 
intrif;cue8.  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope 
will  be  full  rpcompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have 

United  States,  September  17,  1796.  GEORGE   WASHINGTON. 

LINCOLN'S    GETTYSBURG  SPEECH 

Address  at  the  Dedication  of  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  NoTember  19,  1863. 

Fourscore  and  aoven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  etiual. 

Now  we  arv  engaged  in  a  great  ciN-il  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation  so  <'ouceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final 
resting-place  of  thost*  who  hcreigavc  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proi^er  that  wc  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  jHMise  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  bnive  men.  living  and  dead,  who  strug^ed  here  have 
consecrat^Hl  it  far  above  our  ix)wer  to  add  or  detract.  The  worldw-ill  little  note 
nor  long  rememl)er  what  we  say  here  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us.  the  livinfi.  rather  to  Ix"  dedicattni  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that 
they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carrit^i  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  l>e  here  d(»dicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us:  tha*  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
incn^asiMl  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  nmeasure 
of  (levo*ion:  that  we  hen*  hichly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  the  nation  shall  under  God.  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  r)f  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

"The  Monroe  doctrine"  wa^s  enunciated  in  the  following  words  in  President 
Monroi's  mejisage  to  C'ongrCiJii,  Decemlxjr  2.  1823: 

"In  the  discussion^*  to  which  this  inten^st  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  l>een  deemed  proper  for 
ass*Tting.  as  a  principle  in  which  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  indej^endent  condition 
which  they  have  assunuHl  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  consdderrd  as 
suhje<'ts  for  futun*  colonization  by  any  Eun)i>ean  power.  .  .  .  We  owe  it. 
thert^fore.  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  n.*lations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  those  i>owers  to  declan*  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  pari  to  extendi  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi.«phere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety  With  the  existine  colonies  or  dependencies  of  an>' 
Eiiro|>ean  power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the 
srovcrnment«  who  have  d«x*lare<l  their  independence  and  maintain  it.  and  whose 
inHe:H^n«^encf-  we  have,  on  ereat  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowl- 
c<1eo<l.  we  <Mnild  not  view  any  interT>osition  for  the  puri>ose  of  oppressing  them 
or  c<MiTro]lin«'  in  any  other  manner  their  de<5tiny  by  any  Europoon  pjower  in  any 
other  lit'hr  th:in  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States," 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Preamble. — We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Legislative  Powers. — Section  I.  All  legislative  powers  herein  |sranted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

House  of  Representatives. — Section  II.  1.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  Stato  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the;  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Qualiflcations  of  Representatives. — 2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven 
years  a  citisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives. — 3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subse- 
quent term  of  t«n  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  num- 
ber of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall 
be  made,  the  Stat^  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  3;  Massa- 
chusetts, 8;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1;  Connecticut,  5; 
New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Delaware,  1;  Mar>''land,  6; 
Virginia,  10;    North  Carolina,  5;   South  Carolina,  5,  and  Georgia,  3.* 

Vacancies,  How  Filled.— -4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancies. 

Officers,  How  Appointed.r— 5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Senate. — Section  III.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legifdature  thereof,  for 
six  years;   and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.f 

Claaaiflcation  of  Senators. — 2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled 
in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be 
into  three  classes.  The  scat^s  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that 
one- third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  I^egislature  of  any  State,  the  Execu- 
tive thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

Qualifications  of  Senators. — 3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State 
for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

President  of  the  Senate.— 4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President  pro 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 


*  See  Article  XIV,  Amendments, 
t  See  Article  XVII.  Amendmenta. 
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S«iiat»  a  Court  for  Trial  ol  lapoachmoataw— 6.  The  Senate  ihall  have  the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeschmentt.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  th^  shall 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  ia  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  Case  of  Conviction. — 1.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment 
shall  not  extend  further  thui  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States: 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment 
trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Elections  of  Senators  and  RepreaentatiTea. — Bbctign  IV.  1.  The  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Leg^ature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  an^  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  places  of 
choosing  Senators. 

Meeting  of  Congress. — 2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  vear,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  oifTerent  day. 

Organization  of  Congreas. — Section  V.  1.  Each  House  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a 
majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  num- 
ber may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide. 

Rule  of  Proceedings. — 2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  beha\aor,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  expel  a  meml)er. 

Journals  of  each  House. — 3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may 
in  their  judgment  re<iuire  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  th«»  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Adjournment  of  Congress. — \.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Pay  and  Privileges  of  Members. — Section  Vl.  1.  I'he  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  receive  a  eonip<'nsation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by 
law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treamirj'  of  the  Unittni  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breaeh  of  the  peace,  he  privUeged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendanee  at  the  session  of  their  resixKitive  Houses,  and  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

Other  Offices  Prohibited. — 2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appoint4xl  to  an>'  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  Unit4'd  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Revenue  Bills. — Section  VII.  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

How  Bills  Become  Laws. — 2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  |>a8S(Ml  the  House 
'>f  Representatives  and  the  Si»nate  shall,  l)efore  it  become  a  law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not. 
he  simll  return  it,  with  his  ohjcictions,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  sliuU  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered:  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  House  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  vot«»  of 
both  Hous(?s  shell  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
House  respectively,     If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  bv  the  President  witn». 
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ten  (Uvs  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by 
their  adjournment  prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  alaw. 

Af  proTal  and  Veto  Powers  of  the  President. — 3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or 
vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  necessary  lexcept  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  tne  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  Uy 
approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirdk 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and 
limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Powers  Vested  in  Congress.— Section  VIII.  1.  The  Congress  shall  haw 
power: 

To  lav  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States: 
but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  re^iulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  sevenJ 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation,  and  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  bv  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offences  against  the  law  oi  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use  shidl  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
and  the  authority  of  training  the  nulitia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such 
district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States 
and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dry-docks,  and  other  needful  buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof. 

Immigrants,  How  Admitted. — Section  IX.  1.  The  migration  or  importa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  vear  one  thousancl 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importr- 
tion,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

Habeas  Corpus. — 2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 
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Attainder. — 3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  r-x  post  facto  law  shall  be  pasw<i. 
Direct  Taxes. — 4.  No  i-apitation  or  othordirpri  tax  i»haU  Vje  laid,  unirwui 
l-rviv-i^rtioti  ^'»  '.'r.v  •.  n^u^  or  vnunieration  !.»*rcinU'fon»  directed  to  be  T3k*^L. 
Refjlacioxis  Resardmg  Customs  Duties.— o.  No  tax  or  duty  &kaU  b^  Liid 

oil  ;<r'-:.-i'>  v\:.-.'r*-'i  'r-.r.-  .\iiy  .Sraiv. 

'."'.  N-.'  ; r»*-  ^  :.  •■  ''i.Lkll  >■  pvt-r;  by  iitiv  n-inilation  of  rx)mfnerce  or  rpv«iue 
lo  \h.'  jor*?  -.'t  c:.;  '•^jr*.  ■:■•.•  r-r  Th'"-!*'  '.if  aiiothor.  nor  shall  vc^sb*-!*  found  to  or 
fn.»!!:  ^vl■.*  >'..i:-.-  >•     '•  l:j--;  :•■  -  L."»"r.  ■  i'-:ir.  or  j  ay  durie*  in  anoth<-r. 

Moneys.  How  Drawn.  -7  N-..  n.vn^^-y  ?.hall  ytv  drawn  from  the  Troa«ur>-  hut 
ill  ^o:-.'-.-'!. :.!:.■•.  .!  i:  ^  r"  \  n-.i::- 'Z.-^  nii.i»*  r.v  '.mw:  and  a  roeular  «ta*eraer.r  and 
:\x.-^-*  ■:.'.'.  ■'  ':.-  r*---;  "s  .-.z.i  'x:- :.  ii'ur*--?*  ■.  f  ;»!'.  j.'ihlir  money  !?hal'.  h"**  ;  uHif-hed 
irv»ii:  v::l-.'  ■  ■  •.:••.•  . 

Titles  of  N3bility  Prohibited. — •^.  N-j  ■::1.'  of  rioliiliiy  «ha!l  N:-  erarit^i  by 
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more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the 
Vice-President.  ♦ 

Time  of  Choosing  Electors.— 4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which 
day  shim  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

Qualifications  of  the  President. — 5.  No  person  except  a  natural-born 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

Provision  in  Case  of  His  Disability. — 6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Presi-' 
dent  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

Salary  of  the  President. — 7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
tkem. 

Oath  of  the  President. — 8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office 
he  shall  take  the  follo^^Hing  oath  or  aflfirmatiou: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Duties  of  the  President.^-SEcrioN  II.  1.  The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  oflfences 
against  the  United  States  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

May  Make  Treaties,  Appoint  Ambassadors,  Judges,  etc. — 2.  He  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herei  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Congi  ;ss  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proi)er  in  the  Presi- 
dent alonr,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

May  Fill  Vacancies. — 3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting  commissions, 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

May  Make  Recommendations  to  and  Convene  Congress. — Section  III.  He 
shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient:  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
Houses,  or  cither  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers; 
he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all 
the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

How  Officers  May  Be  Removed. — Section  IV.  The  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribcr>',  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 


*Tbis  clause  is  superseded  by  Article  XII,  Amendments. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Judicial  Power,  How  Vested. — Section  I.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both 
of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  b^iavior, 
and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

To  What  Cases  it  Extends.— Section  II.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  cases,  in  law  and  e<}uity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  Stat«s.  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
.  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controveracs 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  between  citixens  of 
different  States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. — 2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party, 
the  Supremo  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases 
before-mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  make. 

Rules  Respecting  Trials. — 3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
the  siiid  crimes  shall  have  been  committed:  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  State  the  trial  shall  \>e  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law- 
have  direct<^d. 

Treason  Defined. — SErTiON  III.  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in 
open  court. 

How  Punished. — 2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Rights  of  States  and  Records. — Section  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  Ite 
given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  even- 
other  State.  And  the  Congres.^  may  by  general  laws  prescril)e  the  manner  in 
which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Privileges  of  Citizens. — SEfmoN  11.  1 .  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  Ije 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Executive  Requisitions. — 2.  A  i)erson  charged  in  any  State  >*ith  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executiv<'  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fleti,  Ix* 
delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

Laws  Regulating  Service  or  Labor. — 3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein.  Iw  di.scharged  from  such  8er\'ice  or  lal)or.  but 
shall  he  (lelivere<l  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
l)v  due. 

New  States,  How  Formed  and  Admitted. — Section  III.  1.  New  States 
may  he  adinitteil  hy  the  Congress  into  this  I'nion,  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  nr  erected  within  the  juris<iiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be 
forintsi  hy  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
cons<Mit  of  the  Legislatun^s  of  the  State's  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

Power  of  Congress  over  Public  Lands. — 2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  dispose  of  and  niak(»  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territor\' 
or  other  property  helonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  h<'  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States, 
•r  of  any  particular  Stutc. 
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Repnblican  GoTenuncnt  Guaranteed. — Section  IV.  The  United  States 
ahail  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion;  and,  on  application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Lee^ature  cannot  be  convened), 
against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Constittttion,  How  Amended. — ^The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in 
three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  First  Article;  and  that 
no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Validity  of  Debts  Recognized. — 1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements 
entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against 
the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confederation. 

Supreme  Law  of  the  Land  Defined. — 2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  there- 
by, anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not^ 
withstanding. 

Oath:  of  Whom  Required  and  for  What. — 3.  The  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  I^egislatures, 
and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitu- 
tion; but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualincation  to  any  office 
or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

Ratification  of  the  Constitution. — The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of 
nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between 
the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present  the 
seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names  Go:  WASHINGTON. 

Presidt.  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   THE   CONSTITUTION 

Articles  in  addition  to,  and  Amendment  of,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  proposed  by  CongreM,  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  pursuant  to  the  Fiifth  Article  of  the  original  Constitution. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Religion  and  Free  Speech. — Congiess  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establiHhnient  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  frcn  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Right  to  Bear  Arms. — A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

Soldiers  in  Time  of  Peace. — No  soldier  shaU,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Right  of  Search. — The  right  of  the  people  to  be  aecure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiaures,  shall 
not  be  \aolated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describmg  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seised. 

ARTICLE   V. 

Capital  Crimes  and  Arrest  Therefor. — No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital  or  other  infamous  crime,  unltHis  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jur>',  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  senaco,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  pervon  he 
subject  for  the  same  ofTeiicc  to  l^e  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall 
\>e  coinp(died  in  uny  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Right  to  Speedy  Trial. — In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jur>'  of  the  State 
and  dititrict  wherein  the?  crime  shall  have  bw^n  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  Ixjcn  previoui^ly  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  tht?  accusation;  to  b(?  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

Trial  by  Jury. — In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jur>'  shall  be  preser\ed,  and  no 
fact  triefl  by  a  jury  shall  Ix*  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

Excessive  Bail. — Excessive  bail  shall  not  Xye  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

Enumeration  of  Rights. — The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE    X. 

Reserved  Rights  of  States.— The  j:x)wers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE    XL 

Judicial  Power. — Th<?  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  ecjuity,  commenced  or  prosc»euted  against 
ony  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citisens  or  subjects 
of  anj"^  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE   XII. 

Electors  in  Presidential  Elections. — The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  re- 
Hpe<*tive  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of 
whom  at  least  shall  not  Ik»  an  inhaVntant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
they  slmll  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President;    and  they  shall  make  distinct 
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Hats  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  numiDer  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  op>en  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of 
those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  inmie- 
diatelv,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes 
shall  oe  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice. shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed, 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list 
the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally 
ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

ARTICLE   XIII. 

Slavery  Prohibited. — 1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

ARTICLE   XIV. 

Protection  for  all  Citizens. — 1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalised  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citixens  of  the  United  States, 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Apportionment  of  RepresentativeB. — 2.  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But 
when  the  rig^t  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proix)rtion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citisens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citisens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Rebellion  Against  the  United  States. — 3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any 
State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as 
an  officer  of  the  Umted  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legidature,  or  as 
an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

The  Public  Debt. — 4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorised  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and 
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boontiflB  for  nrrieet  in  guppTwiing  iniuinetka  or  nbdUon  ihall  not  b« 
quettioiied.  But  nntlier  the  United  States  nor  eny  State  ■hall  ■awimn  or  pegr 
any  debt  or  oblScation  ineumd  in  aid  of  inaiirreewni  or  rebellion  against  tke 
United  Statee,  or  any  dalm  for  the  loet  or  emaneipation  of  any  ria^e;  bat  all 
■noh  debts,  oblitntions,  and  olaims  shall  be  held  iDetitl  mmI  Toid. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Rifht  of  Salrafaw— 1.  The  ri«|it  of  the  eitiaens  of  the  United  Stotes  to 
▼ote  shaU  not  be  denied  or  abridoed  bar  the  United  States  or  fay  any  State  on 
•.cooiint  of  race,  color  or  Dievioos  eowution  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  diau  haTO  power  to  enforoe  the  piOTisions  of  this  article 
by  api»opfiate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

Incone  Tazea. — The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  la^  and  coUeot  taxes 
on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the 
several  States  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeratkm. 

AftTICLE  XVII. 

Election  of  Senators^ — ^The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  eraspoeed 
of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  iix  yeare; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  quoIificationB  requisite  for  deetors  €i  the  most  nilmerous  brsnch  of  the 
State  Legidatures. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in  the  Senate, 
the  executive  authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies,  provided  that  the  Legislature  of  any  State  may  empower  the 
Elxecutive  tnereof  to  make  temporary  appointments  ui^til  the  people  fill  the 
vacancies  by  election  as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

Liquor  Prohibition. — 1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article, 
the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the 
importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  uie  United  Statee 
and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  ehall  have  been  ratified  as 
an  amendment  to  the  C^onstitution  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the 
submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

ARTICLE   XIX. 

Woman  Suffrage. — 1.  The  rieht  of  citisens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on 
account  of  sex. 

Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

RATIFICATIOR   OF  THE  AHSRDMSNTS 

Articles  I  to  X  were  declared  in  force  in  1791 :  Article  XI  in  1798:  Article 
XII  in  1804;  Article  XIII  was  proclaimed  in  December,  1865;  Article  XIV  was 
proclaimed  in  July,  1868;  Article  XV  was  proclaimed  in  1870;  Article  XVI  and 
Article  XVII  were  proclaimed  in  1913;  Article  XVIII  was  proclaimed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  and  took  effect  in  1920;  Article  XIX  was  proclaimed  in  1920. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESmENTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Prendent. 

Sute. 

Term  of  Office. 

Eleetedby 

Vioe-Preaident 

Vininia 

1789-1797 
17B7-1801 

1801-1800 

1809-1817 

1817-1825 
1825-1820 

1829-1837 

1837-1841 

1841 

1841-1845 

1845-1840 

1849-1850 

1850-1853 

1853-1857 

1857-1861 

1861-1865 

1865-1800 

1860-1877 

1877-1881 

1881 

1881-1885 

1885-1880 

1889-1803 

1893-1807 

1807-1001 

1001-1000 
1000-1013 
1013-1021 
1021- 

Whole  People. . . . 
Federalists 

Republicans*...  \ 

Republicans> . . .  < 

Republicans* 

Republicans' .... 

Democrats < 

Democrats 

Whigs 

John  Adama 

John  Adams 

Maiaaehuaetts. . 
Virginia 

Vinrini& 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Thomas  Jeff  enob 

James  Madison   

Aaron  Burr 
George  Clinton 
George  Ctintoa 

James  Monroe 

Viigiiua 

Elbridge  Gerry 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins 

John  Quincy  Adama 

Andrew  Jackson 

Martin  Van  Buren 

William  Henry  Harrison' 

MaasBchuaetta. . . 

Tennessee 

NawYork 

Ohk> 

^imnni 

John  C.  Calhoun 
John  C.  Calhmm 
Martin  Van  Buren 
Richard  M.  Johnson 
John  Tyler 

John  Tyler* 

Whigs 

• 

James  K.  PoOc 

Tennessee 

louisiana 

New  York 

New  Hampshire. 
Ptamiylvania 

niinms 

Tennessee 

lUinob 

Demotrats 

Whigs 

George  M.  Dalha 

Zachary  Taylor* 

Millard  FlUmore 

Millaitl  FiUmore*. . 

Whigs 

Franklin  Pleroe 

Democrats 

Democrats 

Republicans. . .  I 

Republicans 

Republicans. . .  < 

Republicans 

Republicans 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Republicans. . .  < 

Republicans 

Republicans 

Democrats 

RepubKeans 

William  R.  King 

James  Buchanan 

Abraham  lincdn* 

Andrew  Johnson* 

Ulyasea  8.  Grantr 

John  C.  Bredcenridga 
Hannibal  Hamlin 
Andrew  Johnson 

Schuyler  CoUax 

Rutherford  B.  Hayee .... 

Ohio 

Henry  Wilson 
William  A.  Wheeler 

James  A.  Garfiekl> 

Ohio 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

Chester  A.  Arthur* 

Grover  Cleveland 

Benjamin  Harrison 

NawYork 

New  York 

Indiana 

Thomas  A.  Handrioka 
Levi  P.  Morton 

Grover  Cleveland 

William  MoKinley* 

New  York 

Ohio 

Adlai  E.  Stevonon 
Garrett  A.  Hobart 

Theodore  Roosevelt*  . . . 
William  H.  Taft 

NawYork 

Ohio 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
Charles  W.  Fairbanki 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Warren  G.  Hanfing 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Thomas  R.  Marahall 
Calvin  Coolidge 

*  Not  the  present  Republican  Pkrty. 

*  Died  in  office. 

*  Vioe-Preaidenta  who  suoeeeded  to  the  Presidency. 
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